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A BRIEF DISCOURSE ON GENERAL POLITICS. 


“ Zeal for the public is the 
characteristic of a man of honor and a 
gentleman, and must take place of 
pleasures, profits, and all other private 
gratifications. Whoever wants this mo- 
tive is an open enemy, or an inglorious 
neuter to mankind, in proportion to the 
misapplied advantages with which na- 
ture and fortune have blessed him.” 
These are the words of Sir Richard 
Steele, in a courtly dedication, (no 
very likely place to meet with truth,) 
yet we hold them to be just and honest, 
and applicable to all times, but more 
especially to periods when public affairs 
—— to be full of er, and neither 

e applause of the multitude, nor the 
favor of the government can be looked 
for, by those whose zeal is not on the 
side of revolution. Such a period is 
the present, and we therefore feel it to 
be our duty to enter at once boldly 


— the field of political discussion, 
though it is one in which we shall be 
obliged to contemplate a deal 
that will give us no satisfaction, and to 
undertake the combat, with the odds 
inst us. We are however, 
or disheartened ; for we 
_ our — —it is one 

not rty, but o nci 
faction’ but of tentiey e do not 
want this or that man to be a Minister 
of the Crown, or a leader in the Par- 
liament. We desire, that religion may 
be respected, and upheld, and its insti- 
tutions saved from imnovating and des- 
troying hands—that the great political 

ou. I. 


establishments of the country may not 
be rashly disturbed, and ignorantly 
overthrown,—that the wise and the 
well-informed may be our legislators 
and governors, rather than the shallow 
conceited and turbulent parasites of a 
headstro ulace, drunk with religi- . 
ous or political bigotry—that the peo- 
are value of rational 
om, and the curse of popular licen- 
tiousness, and that every exertion may 
be made to better their moral and so- 
cial condition. These are the objects 
of our political aspirations, and those 
who promote these objects are our 
itical friends, by whateyer name they 
may be called. We cannot believe that 
the majority of the British nation will 
Jong remain at enmity with such views 
as these :—whether they do or not, our 
part is taken, we had rather lose every 
thing in contending for them, than gain 
every thing else, while they were Jost. 
Having thus stated the present mo- 
tive end the ultimate objects with which 
we undertake the discussion of political 
affairs, we shall dow enter freely upon 
the task which we propose to ourselves 
in the present number, namely, to lay 
before our readers a brief view of the 
esent state emerge gm ot sn 
ilities for the future, for so far as we 
can calculate upon — a 
The To —that party whic 
seven weaee Sa its dele all but 
absolute in Great Britain, and before 
which its opponents contended, with 
cat the slightest-hope beyond thet-of 
R J 
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causing some inconvenience and em 
barrassment to a cause which could not 
be effectually impeded. That party 
is now all but utterly demolished. 
None foresaw, seven years ago, the 
course which events were likely to take, 
aud very few up to the latest moment, 
could believe that the long-established 
power of the Tory party was to be 
shaken to its foundation; but now that 
the ruin has come, we can see well 
enough why it should have come, and 
there is no reason that we should not 
state plainly what we have too late dis- 
covered. The Tory party fell, because 
it deserved to fall. It had long ne- 
glected that, without which in this free 
country no party can, or ought to have, 
a great and lasting influence, we mean 
the affectionate respect of the great 
body of the people. We do not refer 
to the rabble or the brawlers who lead 
the rabble, but we mean emphatically 
the people—the thinking mass, whom 
the Tortes took little pains to instruct, 
and none at all to please. There was 
nothing like sepubaiey in the system 
of their government :—wrapped up in 
the forms of a kind of despotic official 
routine, which they seemed to think 
could never be seriously questioned, or 
effectually disturbed, they put away the 
people from them with cold repulsive- 
ness, and they took no pains to make 
a figure before the nation, such as might 
obtain popular respect, if not affection. 
They had official power, and were con- 
tent with its possession—they took no 
pains to convince the people that they 
deserved it. They forgot or neglected 
the system of Pitt. They did not 
seek out intellectual ability, nor en- 
courage it when it came before them. 
They rather treated it with with official 
superciliousness, There were no able 
writers—no gifted orators encouraged 
aud brought forward by the Tory go- 
vernment ; much more ready were 
they to give them up as sacritices to 
the enemy, than to reward them as 
friends, Men of ability and spirit, 
were allowed no fair chance, for none 
but those who would become the han- 
gers on of official, or otherwise highly 
influential patrons, were taken notice 
of: nor was this disposition shewn 
merely at head quarters, it was the 
same throughout the country ; and 
though there were, of course, many 
exceptions, yet the general character 
of the Tory aristocracy was that of re- 


serve and exclusiveness. They held 
themselves apart from the class which 
is the strength of the country. 

It was not easy for men in the situa- 
tion of the Tories, to find out the 
error they were committing, and the 
terrific danger that they were bringing 
upon the principles which, if fairly and 
judiciously maintained, would never 
have come into disrepute. Men with 
immense power to reward and punish, 
are seldom told of their faults, while 
there is never wanting to them a crowd 
of flatterers, who, partly from their 
base and cringing natures, and partly 
from habit, never cease to. applaud 
even the most a acts or 
opinions of those, whom they deem it 
to be their interest to please. Thus, 
it happened that the party made no 
om peony against the evil day ; they 
1ad no notion of the deep-seated ha- 
tred that was borne them—no sus- 
picion that many even of those who 

retended to be their friends, yearned 
for an opportunity to feed fat the an- 
cient grudge they bore them,-and to 
exult on their discomfiture. At last 
came the explosion, and revengeful feel- 
ing against the Tories had its fill ; but 
there is much reason to suppose, that 
even still the Tory leaders perceive 
not the error which alienated their old 
supporters—or at least that they do 
not regard their former conduct as 
erroneous. To this moment the Eng- 
lish Tories do not dream, as a party, 
of cultivating the sympathies of the 
people, and making themselves strong 
in the respect and affection of the able 
and honest men of all conditions in 
life. 

But if the Tories were harsh, and 
cold, and unbending to the great mass 
of those of whom they might have 
made warm friends, they shewed 
during the last seven years of their 
power, no such sternness to the leaders 
of the Whig faction, or the plausible 
advocates of anti-conservative theories. 
Year after year did the dexterous flat- 
terers of the Whig party, who had 
found out at length the weak side of 
the Tory magnates, cajole them into 
concessions, which were no sooner ob- 
tained than they were used as vantage 
ground to undermine yet further the 
Tory strength. The Whigs, after 
having found the fruitlessness of direct 
opposition, which alarmed the pride of 
the Tories, and put them upon their 
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mettle, chose a different and much more 
successful method of wresting from 
them their ascendancy : they affected 
to be almost of one mind with the 
Tories, who, on their part, not to be 
out-done in courtesy, could no longer 
think of rejecting any proposition of 
such civil opponents ; wonderful was 
the harmony and unanimity of the 
Houses of hoe while every 
bulwark of the Tory power was suf- 
fered to crumble away. His Majesty’s 
Tory ministers, called the Whigs, 
with condescending jocularity “ His 
Majesty’s opposition,” while the 
leading Whigs lost no opportunity to 
speak of the “liberality” and “ en- 
lightened views,” which distinguished 
the Tory measures, These measures 
were the several steps in which the old 
paler of Great Britain, by which she 
ecame the mighty nation that she 
then might well boast herself to he, 
was either abandoned or reversed. 
The laws for the encouragement of her 
manufactures—for the protection of 
her trade and her navigation, were 
first allowed to be overthrown, and the 
ruin was crowned by yielding up the 

litical supremacy of the Established 
Protestant Religion of the country. 
At last it came to this, that the Tory 
government was spoken of by its own 
supporters, as a Tory government, act- 
ing upon Whig principles. This was 
the consummation, and the work was 
that of the Tories themselves—of the 
Tories, not yielding to the desires of 
the people, but offending the people, 
in order to catch the applause, and 
conciliate the favour of an insidious 
faction. These suicidal errors of the 
Tories were, however, not universal to 
the party, a portion of them saw and 
felt the fatal mistakes of the general 
body, and separated themselves from 
it in disgust. Unhappily, in their 
anger against those, who they believed 
had betrayed them, they did not per- 
ceive the advantage which they gave 
to an enemy more dangerous, because 
more actively willed, than the beguiled 
and unfaithful whigified Tories. They 
lent their aid to the Whig copeiine ; 
the opportunity was given, for which 
the Whigs had long laboured and 
watched in vain ; they rushed in with 
an exulting cry, and presently avowed 
with fiendish mockery their determi- 
nation to do such things, as, if they did 
not establish themselves in power, 


would ‘certainly render it. impossible 
for the Tories to govern the country ;— 
false in their promises of good, but 
faithful in evil, they have kept their 
word. 

We have thought it necessary to di- 
gress thus much upon the course of 
events which has led to the present 
state of the Tory party, in order to 
afford a better understanding of what 
that state is, to vindicate the peo- 
ple at large in the alienation which 
three years ago they felt from the Tory 
government, and to shew all those 
who think the present state of affairs 
a mere temporary eclipse of the Tory 
ascendancy, that there is no just rea- 
son for such an opinion. Toryism, 
and the machinery of its power, as it 
existed previously to November, 1830, 
are no more, and cannot exist again 
within our time. Had the reform 
bill been rejected, it ee have been 
— to rebuild and renovate the 

ory system , the nation might have 
forgotten the errors of those who con- 
ducted it, and have again given them 
its confidence, but the reform act is 
(with regard to the empire generally, 
much more than Ireland individually) 
effectively a REVOLUTION ; the legis- 
lating and guiding power of the nation 
has been thrown into completely new 
channels, and years will have passed 
away before it is re-adjusted, during 
which time it is idle to hope for poli- 
tical rest. A counter-revolution, or 
years of political strife and agitation 
are the alternatives that lie before us, 

Weare as yet upon the threshhold 
of the dislocated political mansion, to 
which the reform act is the entrance. 
We do not know—the nation does not 
know—the government itself cannot 
calculate what will be the course of the 
parliament which has been returned. 
It is true, there have been classifica- 
tions of the new members into. Con- 
servatives, Whigs, and Radicals. The 
ministerial journals are full of triumph, 
and those of the Conservative party 
full of despondency, as to the result of 
the elections, but beyond the general 
tendency to carry forward the tide of 
change, which has cast them within the 
haven of parliament, no man can pre- 
dict the course of such legislators upon 
the great questions which will come 
before them. 

All who have given even the slightest 
attention to the study of the English 
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character, must be aware that the mass 
of the people, however cold, circum- 
stantial ved | unexciteable in the general 
tenor of their lives, ate subject to 
sudden fevers of excitement upon pub- 
fi¢ matters, which almost periodically 
recur, as though they were necessai 
to off the se¢retions of the mind, 
which in more free and communicative 
tempers are never suffered to accumu- 
late. In this state, no nation under 
the sun is more violent, more unfeel- 
ing, and more unjust than the English ; 
but considering their general calm good 
sense, we may well compound for 
these occasional out-bursts of harsh 
unreasonableness. In one of these ex- 
plosions of long digested discontent, 
caused by such neglect as we have 
described, the ignorant, slavish, and 
shameless parliament was elected, which 
assed the reform bill. There can be 
ittle doubt, that John Bull became 
ashamed of this parliament and its gross 
servility to the minister ;—the House 
of Commons, which in one night—nay, 
within the same joe tne came to 
precisely opposite decisions, upon pre- 
cisely te tasse grounds, in order to 


comply with the will of the 


vern- 
ment, was not such as even Reformers’ 
veal could bear with patience after 
a little reflection ; and so evident was 
the disfavour into which that house 
had fallen with a large portion of the 
public, that it was calculated by most 
of the Conservatives in England, and 
feared by many of those attached to 
the government, that a great re-action 
would take place in the new elections, 
and that a great accession would be 
made to the Conservative st h in 
the House of Commons. In this it 
appears that both parties reckoned er- 
roneously ; and to the great astonish- 
ment of even the most experienced, 
the English people, who had been 90 
violently excited | at the preceding elec- 
tion, neither recoiled from their head- 
long folly into Conservative caution, 
nor went forward into the extreme of 
radicalism, as had been expected. It 
seems that they were too obstinately 
bent on carrying into practical effect 
the iment of the reform bill, to 
do the one, and had too much con- 
tempt for the persons who put them- 
selves before the world as radical 
leaders, to do the other. Throughout 
the kingdom they have elected mem- 
bers, chiefly because of their connexion 
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with the reform measure, both within 
and without the House of Parliament, 
but chiefly the latter, at least in the 
new constituencies. It may seem, 
that this is inconsistent with what we 
have just said of the disfavour into 
which the reform-bill parliament ap- 

eared to have fallen with the country, 

ut there can be no doubt that the facts 
were, or uppeared to be, as we have 
described them ; and we can only ac- 
count for the apparent inconsistency, 
upon the supposition, that however 
disgusted many of the people were 
with the shameless servility of the 
members of that parliament, they were 
more willing to give them another 
trial under the new system, than to 
fall into the seeming contradiction of 
giving those who were opposed to the 
creation of the new franchises, the 
first benefit of their exercise. 

By the new constituencies, however, 
the men elected have been, as we have 
already said, thoes who had bestirred 
themselves in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods about the reform bill, and 
who possessed local influence with a 
class of # nwo who, until now, had no 
a conferring any thing beyond 
ocal respect and distinction. The rich 
banker, or the great brewer, or the ex- 
tensive attorney of the district, was a 
considerable — in his own neigh- 
bourhood, and never thought of being 
more—the operation of the reform act 
is, to send such men, with all their lo- 
cal prejudices, and all their ignorance 
of enlarged political questions, into 
parliament, to deliberate and decide 
7 affairs which they have little 
chance of ever understanding im their 
full bearings, and which they will not, 
and cannot help viewing with reference 
merely to their effect upon some local 
matter, that has fallen within the range 
of their experience. If it be said that, 
after all, these are no worse than the 
crowd of foolish, fashionable youn 
gentlemen, the connexions of boroug 
patrons, who for the honor of the thing, 
and the agreeable privilege of franking 
their own letters, were brought into 
parliament, we answer, that ‘we fear 
they are, because these young gentle- 
men never pretended to do more than 
follow the leading of able and experi- 
enced politicians, whereas our provin- 
cial heroes, full of their legislatorial 
consequence, and eager to exhibit their 
parliamentary abilities to the world in 
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eneral, and their constituents in par- 
ticular, will not be content without do- 
ing something in their own way, and, 
of course, in nine cases out of ten, do- 
ing mischief, or at the least, impeding 
the pr of the public business. 
But there are other men of a much 
worse stamp than these, who have, 
we fear, got into parliament under the 
new system, in much greater numbers 
than they ever did before—we mean 
the active, cunning knaves who are de- 
sirous to make a “good thing” of the 
situation they have arrived at by pre- 
tended patriotism :—trading politicians 
who, by intrigue and industry, flattery 
and lies, have wriggled themselves into 
parliament, and will use their voices 
and their votes to promote their own 
emolument solely. These are men 
who, in public matters, have no con- 
science,  eramed a keen sense of what 
is for their own interest ; and who, are 
only safe from voting against their con- 
viction, by a happy ignorance upon 
the public and general effects of any 
measure whatever. The secret service 
money, and all the minor eo 
in the gift of the minister, are the prey 


to which these sharp-eyed, keen-ecent- 


ed senators will direct their attention ; 
and it will not be their fault if corrup- 
tion do not thrive more in a reformed 
parliament than it ever did before. 
With such materials as these making 
up, what is called by —— prints 
at present, the ministerial strength of 
the house of commons, it will be easily 
seen that the ministers can have no- 
thing like an assured confidence of the 
regular support of a body so consti- 
tuted. ey must make up their 
minds.to continual checks and defeats, 
or to continual study of the temper of 
the majority, and passive obedience to 
its decrees. There is also, yet, a third 
course, which such ministers as we have 
now, may not scruple to resort to,— 
that of overruling the house of com- 
mons from without, by the excitement 
of popular clamor in favor of revolu- 
tionary measures. There is, indeed, 
but too much reason to fear that the 
readiness for revolutionary changes 
within, will be quite enough even for 
ministerial purposes ; but it is just pos- 
sible, that the ministry, thwarted | in 
some of their plans, from which they 
cannot retreat, may think fit to — 
once more to the multitudinous rabble 
against the sense of-one of the houses 
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of parliament, if not of both ; for there 
are among the members.of the present 
government, men, who from furious il!- 
temper, or dull, dogged obstinacy, or 
extreme self-conceit, would not hesi- 
tate to urge matters to any extremity 
whatever, rather than lose their conse- 
quence and their salaries, as ministers, 
or their power, as influencers of the le- 
gislative, and managers of the exeeu- 
tive business of the country. 

So far as we can at present antici- 
pate, no attempt to proceed further 
with revolution, under the name of 
“parliamentary reform,” will be suc- 
cessful during the ensuing session. We 
do not believe, that either vote by bal- 
lot, or a shortening of the duration of 
parliaments, would find a majority in 
the new house of commons. lat- 
ter question would probably meet with 
a more oe reception than the for- 
mer—there is a growing disposition 
among the ministerial reformers to put 
on an ss of great reasonable- 
ness, ss = a mean between ex- 
tremes. tnment is pressed 
with much vehguenes on the question 
of maki jaments triennial, we 
think it likely a compromise would be 
made es ys per law, and that 

roposed, a uinquennial par- 
Seocants would be adinitted by the mi. 
nister. But, for the present, the finality 
of the reform of parliament-measure, 
will — be maintained by the mi- 
nister, and the majority of the house of 
commons, notwithstanding the violent 
demands of a hundred radicals. 

If, however, in the single particular 
of popular representation, which has 
already been revolutionized with so 
little wisdom, and.so much fraud, there 
may be expected some check to the 
march of desperate innovation, there 
is, we fear, no hope, that in any thing 
else, the eager and conceited spirit of 
the time will be defeated or controul- 
led. The church will be first assailed, 
and its venerable establishment, if not 
pulled to the ground, will be shaken 
through all its walls and buttresses ; 
the tongue and hand of violence will 
be li up against it, and reason too, 
or rather that which pretends to be 
reason, the demonstrative power ex- 
ercised in a hard and heartless spirit 
of humanly considered utilitarianism, 
will be used to wage war against the: 
nobler feelings, which make dear to 
men the venerable and magnificent’ 
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institutions connected with the religion 
of the country. That the cause of strife 
between the people and the clergy, and 
the wretched anxieties regarding secular 
affairs, to which the latter are made 
liable in the present temper of the 
nation, should be taken away, is cer- 
tainly most desirable ; but we fear 
that the same power which has been 
active in causing and promoting the 
existence of that temper, will have too 
much concern in determining upon the 
remedy. There is no right spirit for 
a church reform at present in the 
legislature ; it is not for huckstering 
political economists, to pull to pieces 
and re-arrange these institutions, the 
dignity of which they cannot feel, and 
the value of which they cannot ap- 
preciate. The narrow-minded, cold, 
worldly calculators, who talk much 
about the progress of intellect and the 
march of mind, because they them- 
selves have made progress, and marched 
to a position which, if sense, and 
honour, and integrity, had been neces- 
sary to it, they never could have at- 
tained, would fain destroy, as ridiculous 
conceits, or mere impostures of an- 
tiquity, the aids which political institu- 
tions have supplied to the growth and 
maintenance of those things which 
have a higher aim and wider scope, 
than mere national utility or social 
convenience. In the noble and affect- 
ing language of Edmund Burke, we 
may say now, as he did of a former 
time, and of a national spirit not much 
differing from that which now threatens 
us with moral degredation and political 
ruin—“ All the pleasing illusions which 
made power gentle, and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different 
shades of life, and which, by a bland 
assimilation, incorporated into politics 
the sentiments which beautify and 
soften private society, are to be dis- 
solved by this new conquering empire 
of light and reason. All the decent 
drapery of life is to be rudely torn off 
—all the superadded ideas furnished 
from the wardrobe of a moral imagina- 
tion, which the heart owns, and the 
understanding ratifies, as necessary to 
cover the defects of our naked shivering 
nature, and to raise it to dignity in our 
own estimation, are to be exploded, as 
a ridiculous, absurd, and antiquated 
fashion.” 

We really do not see before us, upon 
the most sober view of the case, any 
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thing but a series of ignorant, presump- 
tuous, mischievous innovations, under 
the name of “judicious reforms,” be- 
ginning with the church and going 
on through every great institution of 
the nation, which our new-fangled, 
conceited rulers and legislators will 
set down as wrong, because they were 
not arranged according to the superior 
lights of modern wisdom. Our colonies 
are likely to be sacrificed to spurious 
liberalism on the subject of Negro 
slavery, and our commercial institu- 
tions, our agriculture, and the manufac- 
tures, which depend upon legislative 
protection against foreign competition, 
will, in all probability, be sacrificed to 
the dogmas of political economists. 
The English manufacturers in cotton, 
who; by the reform bill, have obtained 
such a preponderance in the represen- 
tation, will take care of themselves, 
and, if they can, will secure chea 
aay a and a foreign market, heed- 
ess that, in doing so, they bring ruin 
on every other interest in the country. 
How well they are, in a moral point of 
view, deserving of especial favour at 
the nation’s hand, may be judged of 
from the evidence elicited by Mr. Sad- 
ler’s committee, respecting their treat- 
ment of the thousands of children in 
their factories, who are destroyed body 
and soul, by toil and tyranny, and the 
depravity occasioned in the promis- 
cuous intercourse of such multitudes, 
without any moral governor at their 
tender years. 

We look to the House of Lords for 
protection against the evil tendencies 
of the lower house ; but how can we 
now look to it with confidence ? Where 
is the proud independence—the de- 
liberative strength—the lofty dignity 
of that great assembly, which held the 
balance between the impetuosity of 
the commons, and the immorality of 
the crown, so long as the integrity of 
the British constitution yet existed ? 
They are gone: the Whig govern- 
ment, leaguing with the popular vio- 
lence, has destroyed that proud security 
of the British people. The House of 
Lords now deliberates with the two- 
edged sword of prerogative and po- 
pular fury, suspended over it by a 
thread, ready to be snapped at the 
first indication of effective opposition 
to the will of a revolutionary govern- 
ment. The ministers, who pretend a 
zeal for liberty, and the traitors in 
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heart who second them, are pre- 
pared to crush, by the despotic exer- 
cise of the King’s prerogative, the freely 
expressed opinion of the upper house 
of legislature, and thus, to render it, 
for purposes of action, a mere nullity, 
or worse than that, an instrument of 
public wrong. There are also men 
enough, and we tell it with indigna- 
tion that we cannot conceal, creatures 
who are called honorable men, and 
gentlemen in society, ready to accept 
with thankfulness, the degrading and 
disgusting distinction of a coronet and 
chains, to bow and crouch before a 
haughty minister, and in return for a 
title, pledge themselves to trample up- 
on the independence of the order, the 
outward trappings of which they as- 
pire to. 

The power of the upper house, 
therefore, as a direct and effectual bar 
to bad measures, is gone; but the as- 
sembly remains as a splendid theatre of 
debate -— public measures—an arena 
in which by far the noblest and most 
powerful intellects of the country, pour 
forth their strength in argumentative 
eloquence upon the questions which 
another power than theirs’ must decide, 
Thus, the House of Lords has still its 
influence upon public opinion, inde- 
pendently altogether of its votes, and 
thus it is still of inestimable value to 
the country. As soon as the Purlia- 
ment enters upon public business, we 
may expect from the discussions in the 
House of Lords, upon the monstrous 
course of our foreign policy, such an 
effect as will shake the ministers in 
their seats, though it may not remove 
them, nor alter that system by which 
the strength of England is made the 
test of French ambition, and lust of 
aggrandisement. 

It is now almost time to close these 
brief remarks ; but before doing so, we 
would say a few words, which the 
somewhat gloomy view we have given 
of affairs, may seem to callfor. We 
have written seriously ; but we have 
missed our intention if we have writ- 
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ten despondingly. It is true that the 
political horizon of these kingdoms is 
dark with threatening ills—it is true 
that the security of our institutions— 
the moral feeling of Great Britain, of 
which we were wont to be so proud— 
the matured liberties, and the estab- 
lished religion of the people, all are in 
danger, and it would be madness and 
wickedness to shut our eyes to such a 
condition of affairs, or seeing it, to 
treat it with levity. It is true that the 
enemy is strong, and the force which 
should fight the battle with it, is alas! 
not strong, nor well acquainted with 
its a weapons ; it is, moreover, 
divided and unsettled, and without 
fixed principles, acknowledged as the 
basis of universal action ; but still we 
are far, very far from the condition of 
despair, our strength is still great, and, 
if we do our duty, will become greater. 
Weend as we began—* Zeal for the 
public good is the characteristic of a 
man of honor and a gentleman,” and 
there is nothing in the present state of 
affairs which absolves any one pretend- 
ing to that character, from exertin 
himself with determined and uncloude 
spirit, for the “ good cause.” Now 
indeed is the: time that zeal for the 
public good on the part of Conserva- 
tives assumes the noblest character. 
Our politics lead not to government 
place or popular favour : we strive for 
something better—we would, if it were 
possible, kindle, and fan into flame, the 
enthusiasm of virtue, the devotedness 
of honor, the stedfast firmness of inte- 
grity, and by these excellent lights, we 
would shew the populace the error and 
folly of their mad career. The Con- 
servative cause is the cause of religion, 
of humanity, of peace and security in 
society, of social order, and of regu- 
lated liberty. Such a cause will not, 
and cannot be left without witnesses, 
while a guiding Providence reigns over 
the world, nor will it, in God’s good 
time, be left without a pure and lasting 
triumph. 
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We scarcely think it a departure 
from our proper limits, in hazarding a 
few observations on the highest legal 
functionaries in the land. e do not 
approach the subject in a spirit of un- 
candid or presumptuous criticism, much 
less from the unworthy motive of at- 
tracting curiosity by ill-natured and 
impertinent discussion. It is one of 
the best principles of a free press, to 
scrutinize ic characters, be they 
ever so exalted, with unshrinking cou- 
rage ; evincing, nevertheless, a suitable 
respect for the individual whose pre- 
tensions are investigated, and preserv- 
ing a strict adherence to the truth. 
Excessive aS as much to be 
a mn cone ot 
injures, t er , the au- 
thor more than the object of it. There 
is no branch of our constitution which 
we ae more delight than 
the judicial department : the system is 
almost perfect in theory, although it 
has sometimes been defiled in practice. 
The British judge is independent alike 
of the sovereign who appoints him, and 
of the people over whose lives and pro- 
perties he presides; were it otherwise, 
so long as the supreme magistrates held 
their situations at the will of the crown, 
removeable at fear might ren- 
der them profligate, and base ; 
ready to truckle to the power on whose 
breath they depended, and expecting 
fresh promotion by infamous compli- 
ance. Whatever hopes the Bench may, 
now, entertain, there is but little to affect 
their fears ; and we think it would be 
an improvement on the present system, 
if the first appointment of the judge 
was final, without a chance of transla- 
tion or advancement. The most diffi- 
cult and delicate duty which the govern- 
ment is called upon to exercise in the 
disposal of its patronage, consists in 
the selection of the ju of the 
land, because experience proved 
that the most mischievous and me- 
lancholy results have followed, and ever 
will follow, from puteies the Bench 
to favouritism and the spirit of faction : 
nor can it be doubted for a moment that 


such an administration incurs an awful 
responsibility, and merits the hatred of 
all honest men, which places on the 
Bench imbecility and ignorance in 

eference to knowledge and integrity. 

t is not that the corrupt and hesitating 
judge startles and disgusts the public 
by some act of barefaced and enormous 
turpitude, or of reckless subserviency to 
the powers that be: it is in the thous- 
and instances which occur between man 
and man in the daily administration of 
justice, that the incalculable mischief 
is done. Here folly, caprice, incapacity, 
and prejudice may work their will, to 
the prevention of justice, and the ruin 
of the suitor. Who has ever tra- 
velled the circuit, and witnessed the 
almost absolute power which ow 
judge exercises over property, liberty, 
ini life, that must a so at the 
idea of authority so vast being con- 
signed to insufficient hands? How 
dreadful the notion of a man’s life being 
sacrificed to a whim, or his rey 
lost by a jester ; and the initiated know 
how fatal it is to the cause, for even 
a prejudice to cross the mind of the 
sale at a critical moment. These 
considerations surely should be enough 
to induce any wise government to 
evince their love of acer sae jus- 
tice, b inting to the men 
above laaiien of lange understand- 
ings, of uncompromising integrity, and 
competent knowledge, and whose cha- 
racter and fitness for business the public 


have stamped by their confidence and 
“Pp 


rt. 
ut if the Bar, as a working profes- 
sion, has been improved within the last 
thirty years, so the constitution of the 
Bench has been changed materially for 
the better. Wecan assert, without fear 
and without flattery, that there are some 


as able men now upon the Irish Bench 
as ever adorned judicial station : 
men who were distinguished not merely 
as plodding, safe, and careful practi- 
tioners, but for the ample measure of 
their natural genius ; for the strength 
and grasp of their intellect; for depth 
of knowledge, accompanied with pow- 
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erful and splendid eloquence. Their 
celebrated speeches are amongst the 
finest specimens of genuine oratory ; 
their grave and weighty arguments af- 
- ford irreftagable evidence of learning, 
solid, extensive, and profound; and 
since their elevation to the Bench, it is 
no calumny upon the Bar to state, that 
their places have never been supplied. 
Impertinent and flippant speakers they 
were not; they united fact with beau- 
tiful illustrations ; profound reasoning, 
with brilliant elocution ; and combining 
manliness of logic with the charms of 
classic lore, made the whole delightful 
and resistless. Some amongst them 
may have been touched with the in« 
firmity of some great minds—an inca~ 
pability of descending to the minutie of 
smaller questions, being absorbed in the 
contemplation of nobler things. Cur- 
ran was, perhaps, a good example: of 
this feeling, but Mr. Peter Burrowes, 
the present judge of the Insolvent 
Court, exhibits a more singular exam- 
ple of it. He made some of the most 
admirable and effective speeches ever 
deliveredatthe Bar ; his statements were 
distinguished for simplicity, energy, and 
pathos ; for ingeniousness of expres- 
sion, and originality of conception; and 
yet the stories told of his mistakes of 
dates aud names, and little facts, are 
excellent. ’Tis said that. one day fail- 
ing to recollect the name of his client, 
the plaintiff in an action of assault, a 
wag behind him suggested Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which he instantly adopted, 
to the infinite umusement of his hearers 
—=still, there might be selected from his 
ches at the Bar, some as fine as 
tskine’s.. But the perfect lawyer is 
he, who, with .a soul. elevated ‘and as- 
piring enough to reach and comprehend: 
a subject, no matter how large, remote, 
and difficult, and with a genias capable 
of soaring to the loftiest heights, can 
yet exhibit as much tact upon small 
matters as commanding ‘intellect when 
required—can seize upon a little point, 
or expound a mighty principle. No 
profession affords more ample sc 
for all the faculties and energies of the 
mind, and for the useful habits of the 
man of business. That’ praetice and 
experience are essential to constitute 
the judge, there can be no doubt—no 
man could be a- good: judge without 
them ; but when'they are united to ex- 
tensive acquirements, general as well 
as ee oa natural eloqueyce 
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and natural talent—the picture of a 
perfect magistrate is complete. And let 
no man say that extensive literary at- 
tainments are not essential to the judge. 
Do they not soften the dispositions, 
and humanize the character? and is it 
not of the last importance for the judge 
to have soahend and comprehensive 
views of human nature, to dive into 
the secret springs of the soul, and pe- 
netrate the hidden motives of conduct ? 
Perhaps there is no individual on 
the Bench who unites these qualifica« 
tions in a greater degree than Judge 
Burton. Animated by no other feelings 
than those of respect and admiration, 
we would hazard a few remarks upon 
his character—a character which can 
stand the test of every: examination, 
rendered only the purer and more ex- 
alted by the serutiny.. The libels of 
the factious, and the fulsome encomi- 
ums of the fatterer, are alike insulting 
and disgusting. We hope ‘to avoid 
both. 
Judge Burton affords the. best illus- 
tration of any man: on the Bench, of 
unassisted intellect, forcing its way to 
eminence—triumphant over every diffi- 
eulty. Few individuals have been sur~ 
rounded, in their outset in professional 
life, with more formidable obstacles. 
He was an Englishman, a stranger, un 
known to the frish public and the pro 
fession. .The period, also, in whieh he 
commenced his career, was eventful. 
The stormy politics of the day disturbed 
the smooth current of the legal pro- 
fession, and plunged many of its mem- 
bers in- furious political controversies. 
Terrible events were of almost daily 
occurrence, andthe social fabric was 
shaken to its very base. A struggling 
industrious barrister could scarcely ex- 
pect an opportunity of displaying: his 
knowledge -of Coke upon Littleton : 
when a tempest of civil strife was 
raging round him, it»was not the most 
auspicious moment at which to seek for: 
a livelihood by honest means. But the 
troubles of that unhappy period of our 
domestic -history were. not his only 
difficulties. The:profession was stocked 
with men of fine genius, and uncommon 


‘energies, whose powers and acquite- 


ments were brought into constant ac- 
tion and collision by the desperate cir- 
cumstanees of the times. y filled 


al in the public mind, and 
desrtedipy: for their — equalled 
the emergency that required its exer- 
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tion. Peaceful times encourage indus- 
try, and studious habits, in the learned, 
happiness ; but periods of civil dis- 
tractions, and commotions, when the 
feelings of ‘men are roused, and their 
worst passions infuriated—when dis- 
cord, tumult, and confusion, threaten 
ruin to the state, are invariably fruitful 
in producing men of vast mental pow- 
ers, the emanations of whose daring 
genius are not the less magnificent 
because prompted by hatred and re- 
venge, and overshadowed by the darker 
passions of the soul. 

Mr. Burton was thrown amongst 
persons distinguished above their pre- 
decessors and successors for eloquence 
and knowledge, many of whom have 
run a glorious race, and reached the 
loftiest elevation to which their ambi- 
tion could aspire. It required no small 
portion of ene aud talent to keep 
pace with such illustrious rivals—to 
prevent the brilliancy of their fame 
from consigning his best efforts to com- 
— obscurity. That Mr. Burton 

eld his ground among the best of 
them, is no small praise, for the value of 
success should be estimated by the 
number and excellence of our com- 


petitors. Some people falsely ima- 
gine that his professional advancement 


was — owing to the friendship of 
Curran. Unquestionably it redounds 
to his credit to have acquired, and pre- 
served to the last, the friendship of that 
remarkable man; but his friendship, 
however ardent and sincere, could no 
more have gained practice for Mr, Bur- 
ton at the Bar than it could have made 
him Emperor of China. Mr. Burton 
was not in extensive practice till Curran 
had passed the zenith of his fame, and 
if he had not been more persevering and 
industrious than his distinguished friend, 
obscurity must have been his inevitable 
lot. Curran was incapable of severe 
mental exertion, or of undertaking the 
drudgery of his profession. Difficult, 
abstract, legal questions, he never could 
investigate or endure. A second Cur- 
ran would hardly have succeeded at the 
Bar. Mr. Burton, on the contrary, 
if he had not the imaginative, yet pos- 
sessed the reasoning faculty to the 
highest perfection, and aclearinquiring 
spirit, which taught him to explore, 
with patience, the principles and dull 
details of any questions that came before 
him, comprehend it with perfect dis- 
tinetness, and discuss its bearings with 
consummate skill. 
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The rich gifts of fortune were not 
suddenly bestowed on Mr. Burton; nor 
did the patronage of the great, or acci- 
dent, or luck—which have ere now be- 
friended many an enormous blockhead 
—fill his pockets, or procure him place. 
On the contrary, and the fact may en- 
courage talents which for years have 
lain undiscovered, and knowledge that 
has not yet been brought to light, he 
toiled on for a considerable period 
without business and almost without 
hope. For several years he went the 
circuit unnoticed, and for that very 
reason was a general favourite with the 
Bar, who regard, with exceeding kind- 
ness, the amiable, gentlemanly, good- 
natured young men who have a cha- 
racter for thick headedness, and are, 
therefore, unlikely to intermeddle in the 
monopoly of the few; but the instant 
the good-natured young man exhibits 
symptoms of ability, and what is worse, 
a likelihood of getting business, he is 
discovered to be not half so good- 
natured, very forward and presuming, 
and altogether a troublesome sort of 
fellow, unworthy any longer the encou- 
ragement and favour of a liberal pro- 
fession. It is said, that chance threw a 
suit, involving a nice and difficult ques- 
tion, in aright of fishery, into the hands 
of Mr. Burton, in the town of Tralee. 
The illness, or the absence of his leader, 
and the innocence of his colleague, con- 
signed the case entirely to his manage- 
ment ; and so much deep and technical 
knowledge, such prompt ability did he 
display, that on circuit he was never 
afterwards unemployed. The same 

uestion was argued, subsequently, in 
the Court of King’s. Bench, and the 
argument of Mr, Burton, on that occa- 
sion, which is fortunately preserved, 
exhibits that closeness of reasoning, 
minuteness, and comprehensiveness of 
knowledge, and extent of research, cal- 
culated to raise him to the first emi- 
nence in his profession. He soon after 
obtained practice,and eventually reached 
the most extensive enjoyed by any indivi- 
dual ofhis time, and this by no mean acts, 
or wheedling practices. His business was 
a tribute paid to merit, large acquire- 
ments, capacity, and industry. He 
became distinguished even for his elo- 
quence, not flashy or diffuse, but grave, 
energetic, pointed, and convincing. 
When thoroughly warmed with the 
subject, Mr. Burton has surprised and 
delighted his audience by the boldness 
of his conceptions, the justness of his 
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views, and the vigour of their ex- 
pression. He was notdeficient in sym- 
pathy and passion when the subject re- 
quired them. The current of his feel- 


- ings flowed warmly round his heart, 


but they were controlled by his saga- 
city, and regulated by the soundness 
of his judgment. He never offended 
the good taste of his hearers by violent 
and tasteless declamation. He was not 
deficient in matter, and, therefore, re- 
quired not the aid of a multitude of 
unnecessary words to cloak his igno- 
rance, or hide the nakedness of his 
mind. His eloquence was natural and 
wholesome, resembling the substantial 
fare set before vigorous and full-grown 
men, while the tawdry effusions of the 
quack orator, patched up with similes, 
scraps, and verses, are like the painted 
gingerbread prepared for whining and 
sickly children, 

Perhaps the most important and re- 
markable case in which Judge Burton 
ever figured was the memorable trial 
between the late Chief Baron and the 
Crown, respecting the right of appoint- 
ment to the office of Clerk of the Pleas 
in the Court of Exchequer. This case, 
with ‘the arguments of Counsel, and 
the judgments of the Court of Error 
in full, has been accurately reported by 
Mr. Greene, and it tended more to 
raise the reputation of the Irish Bar 
throughout the empire than all the bril- 
liant declamations ever delivered within 
the Four Courts. Saurin, Plunket, 
Bushe, and Burton, argued this case 
with unrivalled and splendid ability. 
There was no authority however obso- 
lete that was not ransacked, no princi- 
ple however obvious or remote which, 
if useful, was not applied, no source of 
legal learning, modern or ancient, that 
was not exhausted and brought to bear 
upon the subject. The reader of Mr. 
Burton’s argument would be amazed at 
the quantity of knowledge evinced upon 
a theme apparently so barren, collected 
from every source, and he would be 
struck with the lawyer-like arrange- 
ment of so large a mass of facts, prin- 
ciples and authorities, and still more 
by the exactness of the logic and the 
strength and compactness of the rea- 
sonings which pervade this matchless 
argument. The language in which the 
whole was couched was strikingly ap- 

ropriate, expressing the idea with per- 
ect precision, and proving that the 
mind of the speaker was deeply imbued 
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no less with the principles than the 
Encore of the law. On the trial 

fore the Jury, Saurin was profound 
and luminous, Lord Plunket bitter 
and abusive, Bushe brilliant as ever, 
avenging himself upon his powerful 
opponent with many a splendid sar- 
casm, while he dazzled his fascinated 
audience. Burton shone not so brightly 
but with a steadier light, neither heated 
by his passions, nor led astray by his 
fancy, but compressed and vigorous, 
he reasoned with powerful effect ; it was 
the understanding alone he sought to 
satisfy, to force conviction on the judg- 
ment by the noble weapons of truth 
and reason. He exhibited the utmost 
stretch of those powers of demonstra- 
tion which the thing to be demonstrated 
required or admitted. If he did not 
soar to the highest flights of genius, he 
fathomed the utmost depths of reason. 
The splendours of the imagination are: 
excellent and glorious, but the reason- 
ing powers of the human mind in their 
results are no less wonderful and infi- 
nitely more useful. The one, it is true, 
may captivate by its charms, or astonish 
by its novelties, but it may likewise 
mislead honesty and defend injustice, 
while by the other such dangers can 
be met, delusion dispelled, justice se- 
cured, and reason restored, to the throne 
from which imagination had for a time 
expelled her. 

If we wished to impress the learned 
professions in England and Scotland 
with a suitable opinion of the Irish 
Bar, we would rest our claims to their 
respect and admiration on the cogent 
evidence which the case of Chief Baron 
O’Grady affords of sound judgment, 
manly logic, learning extensive and 
minute, clothed in the most emphatic 
and effective language. 

Judge Burton has sat for several 

ears upon the Bench, discharging his 
high duties with exemplary ability and 
skill. Conscientious and impartial, he 
has administered justiee according to 
law, without fear, favour, or affection. 
The industrious habits of the lawyer 
have not forsaken him on the Bench. 
He decides nothing without patient 
investigation and research. Where he 
presides, the rights of suitors are not 
destroyed by ignorance, or injured by 
prejudice, caprice, or passion. 

No vicious propensities display them- 
selves in his behaviour on the Bench. 
No cruelties stain his judicial career, 
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He delights not in the shedding of hu- 
man blood. He cannot play off a coarse 
joke, and sentence the trembling cul- 
prit to the gallows in a breath ; he has 
never, for the gratification of parties 
or factions strained his ingenuity to 
snare a victim. He believes in a truth 
which in this country has been, in times 
past forgotten or overlooked, that jus- 
tice may be vindicated and the laws 
upheld without an unnecessary waste 
of human life. Judge Burton is no 
doubt an ornament to the Court of 
which he is a member: but it is when 
alone, on circuit, and presiding in a 
Criminal Court, that the virtues of 
the Judge shine forth with peculiar 
brightness. The calm attention, the 
unwearied assiduity, the inflexible im- 
partiality, with which the case of each 
unfortunate prisoner is heard and de- 
cided, must gain the heartfelt respect 
of every candid spectator. What could 
be more horrible than to witness a 
Judge, when the liberty or life of his 
fellow man is at stake, fretful, impati- 
ent, arrogant or unmerciful, availing 
himself of his vast power to crush the 
prisoner, taking a savage joy in the 
work of extermination, and like a 
eee fanatic, offering bloody sacri- 

to the hideous idol he adores. 
No such character, we believe, now 
stains the purity of the Irish Bench to 
trample on the first a of justice. 
The reign of ‘cruelty and darkness, we 
hope, has passed ay for ever. May 
we never behold a legal functionary 
who would hold a good dinner cheaply 
purchased with a life, and would cut 
short a vital discussion, sooner than 
spoil good cookery. Surely if there be 
one hell deeperthan another itshould be 
reserved for the corrupt or cruel func- 
tionary, who, placed in a situation which 
approaches most nearly to the diviner 
duties, converts the sword of justice 
into a weapon of mischief or oppression. 
Their victimsare not, however, unaveng- 
ed. Everlasting infamy in this world 
pursues the memory of the wicked 
Judge, and so sure as there is justice in 
the world to come, he cannot expect to 
find forgiveness. The hated names of 
Seroggs and Jefferies will be handed 
down from age to age, with greater 
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loathing and increased abhorrence. No 
extent of learning, no splendor of ge- 
nius can compensate for the want of 
principle and virtue. Neither the pro- 
digious erudition of Lord Coke, nor 
the subsequent nobleness of his con- 
duct as a patriot and a Judge, will ever 
be able to wipe off the foul blot which 
his conduct to Sir Walter Raleigh has 
fixed upon his character. The fame of 
Lord Bacon as a mighty philosopher 
is no doubt immortal, but his infamy as 
a Judge will be immortal likewise; it 
cannot diminish the value of his dis- 
coveries, but it will sully his glory, and 
tarnish for ever his good name. Gib- 
bon, in his Chapter on the Roman 
Jurisprudence, dwells upon the cha- 
racter of Trebinian, a famous civilian 
who flourished thirteen hundred years 
ago» the reformer of the Roman law, 
whose labours and whose talents were 
mainly instrumental in securing for 
Justinian his imperishable fame. “ His 

enius,” says the historian, “ like that of 

acon, embraced, as his own, all the 
business and knowledge of the age.” 
And having described his wonderful 
attainments and various employments, 
how the Council of Justinian listened 
to his eloquence and wisdom, and envy 
was mitigated by the gentleness and 
affability of his manners, the histo- 
rian adds, “ The reproach of avarice 
stained the virtues or the reputation 
of Trebinian. It was clearly proved 
and sensibly felt.” If he allowed him- 
self to be swayed by gifts in the admi- 
nistration of justice, the failings of 
Bacon, equally culpable will again 
present themselves to our attention. 
Nor can the merit of Trebinian atone 
for his baseness, if he degraded’ the 
sanctity of his profession, and if laws 
were every day enacted, modified or 
repealed for the base consideration of 
his private emoluments. Thus does 
the renowned historian fasten the stig- 
ma of his indelible censure upon the 
character of the corrupt and truckling 
Judge. It should operate as a warning 
to others, and can them that if they 
have not shewn the talents of a Trebi- 
nian or a Bacon, they may shun their 
vices, and transmit to posterity an un- 
sullied reputation. 
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* War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble.” 


—_— oe 


Mr. Eprror, 

Perhaps it is, that, like Monsieur 
Parolles, I was born under some “ cha- 
ritable star,” and when “ Mars was 
retrograde ;” but certainly I hold hero- 
ism, and heroes, extremely cheap, and 
deem Bob Acres and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek more worthy of respect and 
commendation than all the knights and 
men of valour in romance or history. 
“ A coward, a devout coward, religious 
in it,” wasthe character drawn of good 
Sir Andrew ; and I am free to acknow- 
ledge to the world that it is the model 
which, from my earliest years, it has 
been my study and ambition to imitate. 
In this endeavour I have been aided 
by a. good natural disposition—a sort 

instinctive aptness, to take to my 
heels on the first approach, or even 
rumour, of any danger, however slight, 
or however problematical. I can lay 
my hand on my heart, and declare that, 
from the first dawn of reason in my 
mind, I never wilfully awaited the 
coming of the enemy, or scrupled 
(when involved in perilous circum- 
stances), to avail myself of any mode 
of escape that offered itself, no matter 
how great the risk I thereby ran of 
incurring contempt and ridicule. My 
creed has ever been, that life is the first 
consideration, and honor the second ; 
and the contrary tenet I have ever 
loathed and detested as a false and per- 
nicious heresy. The feet, moreover, I 
have always considered as the most 
useful members of the human body ; 
and ae is my conviction, that, were 
they employed more, and the hands 
less, it would be an incalculable advan- 
tage to society, by economising life, and 
effectually preventing all the various 
calamities and horrors of war. Im- 
pa with these sentiments, I have 

ng conceived the design of exposing, 
through the medium of the press, what, 
in my conscienee, I believe to be the 
absurd opinions current in the world as 
to the relative merits of cowardice and 


bravery ; nor can I think of any more 
appropriate organ for conveying my 
views upon this subject to the: publie 
than the pages of a magazine established 
upon Conservative principles, the prin- 
ciples of the coward being Conserva- 
tive in the highest degree, while those 
of your heroes and warriors are destrue- 
tive in their very nature and essence. 
It is too much to expect that I shall 
suceeed, in my own life-time, in pro- 
ducing a re-action in favour of my own 
arty ; but I am confident enough to 
ope that a century will not elapse 

before the revolution in opinion I 
of, shall have been accomplished, and all 
men who pretend to reason and civili- 
zation will agree to explode gunpowder, 
and turn all the swords and daggers, 
and bayonets, in the realm, into plough- 
shares and reapinghooks. I anticipate 
the day when a man shall blush to ad- 
mit, far from triumphantly relating, that 
he spared no painsto get his throat cut, 
or his brains blown out ; when a shout 
of scornful laughter will be sure to fol- 
low the narrative of a feat of arms ; 
and when he that can preve, to public 
satisfaction, that he exerted his “tender 
Achilles” to the utmost of his power to 
keep out ofthe range of shot and sabre, 
oint to the tree in whose umbrageous 
ranches he perched during a conflict, 
or to the coal-hole where he ensconced 
himself pending the storming ofhis native 
city, shall be entitled to demand a pen- 
sion, or a crown, and shall have epic 
poems composed in his praise by the 
most illustrious bards of his day. Yes, 
Sir, depend upon it, the day will come 
when a wound in the front will be a 
brand of infamy ; and even he who has 
been wounded, “a parte post,” shall be 
considered as having sullied his cha- 
racter, unless he be able to establish, 
in the clearest manner, that his having 
appeared on the battle-field at all was 

his misfortune, and not his fault. 
I arraign the whole race of warriors 
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and heroes, as guilty of flat rebellion 
against the first and most sacred canon 
of nature—the law of self-preservation ; 
and when I read or hear of them lying 
in heaps on the ensanguined plain, or 
crawling to their tents after their dear- 
bought victories, armless, legless, nose- 
less, and riddled with balls, like so 
many targets, I behold the just punish- 
ment of their insurrectionary conduct. 
When the line of battle is drawn out ; 
I own I do not even talk of these 
things without an itching of my heels, 
and a shuddering over my whole 
frame ; when the swords are unsheath- 
ed, the bayonets fixed, the musquets 
loaded, the cannon ready to roar ata 
moment's notice from the gunners, is 
there not—I put it to every man of 
common sense, is there not a small 
still voice within us which distinctly 
says, “run away as fast as your legs 
can carry you.” I have heard it a 
thousand times, on infinitely less trying 
occasions; it is, no doubt, one of 
those heaven-sent warnings, which it is 
downright impiety to slight ; and if 
we dare to disobey, our blood be on 
our own heads ; we have none to blame 
but ourselves for the horrible conse- 
quences which are certain to ensue, as 
long as gunpowder and cold steel possess 
the property of repealing the union of 
soul and body. To my uniform and 
rigid observance of this inward admo- 
nition do I ascribe it, that I am now 
in the full enjoyment of life and health, 
and that when I call the muster-roll of 
the various limbs and features of my 
body, (in which I piously consider my- 
selfas having only a trust-property,) 
there is not a single one of the whole 
mumber missing. But you will say, 
“Sir, where is your reputation ?” 

reply is, that a live coward is well 
worth a dead hero; and an integral 
man better fifty times than one of those 
wretched fractions of humanity to be 
seen limping and creeping about our 
military and naval hospitals, with one 
limb in Flanders, a second in Portugal, 
and often a third in America or Egypt, 
I really do not know with what pro- 
priety one of these miserable remnants 

** Sans leg, sans arm, sans eye, sans every thing,” 

can have manhood predicated of them 
at all? If we admit them into fellow- 
ship with our kind, it must be with the 
same limitations that we make in the 
case of a tailor, who is indeed the just 
algebraic equivalent of a Chelsea pen- 


sioner. Let us calculate: put H for 
one of these mutilated warriors of a 
hundred fights, T for a knight of the 
thimble, and M for an integer man. 
Then, as H is by hypothesis an as- 
tonishing hero, and thavelove retain- 
ing, in all probability, not above one- 
ninth of the carease which he brought 
with him into the world, we have 


M os 
H —e Now, it is a theorem, as well 


established as any in mixed mathema- 
tics, that the relation between T and M 
is expressed by a like fraction, or that 


T=< Comparing these two equa- 


tions we arrive at the true expression 
or value for a warlike character, name- 
ly H=T; a conclusion which, by 
mathematical demonstration, places 
Mr. Hulby or Mr. Willis on a par 
with any military maniac on record, 
from the son of Peleus down to fight- 
ing Fitzgerald. 

Again, it is an admitted principle, 
recognised by all sound political eco- 
nomists, that one of the chief elements 
of national strength is population. 
Now, what kind of population is to be 
understood ? I answer, in the first 
place, a living population, not a dead 
one ; and in the second, a population 
with as large, and not as small, a sup- 
ply of hands, and feet, and eyes, and 
noses, as possible. What follows, but 
that he is the best patriot, who most 
anxiously provides for the safe-keeping 
of his person ; in other words, the 
man who eschews an armed enemy, as 
a good Christian does the horns of the 
devil ? I am aware I state what many 
will call a paradox ; but I think it is 
a principle in politics, not more origi- 
nal than correct, that the strength of 
every country is directly proportioned 
to the quantity and intensity of the 
spirit of cowardice that animates her 
people. An alacrity to run away has 
saved many a good citizen for the 
service of the commonwealth, who had 
otherwise been a meal for carrion 
crows, or, at best, a subject for anato- 
mical investigation. Were all men as 
covetous of cork legs, as the Marquis 
of Anglesea, what should we do for 
runners of the bank or post-men? A 
hero would make a bad letter-carrier 
or running foot man. Then there is 
Sir Henry Hardinge, who was so des- 
perately gallant, that he left his right- 
arm behind him somewhere or other 
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on the continent. What would be- 
come of the loom and anvil, if there 
were not members of the community 
more frugal of their limbs than Sir 
Henry ? Why, we should want stock- 
ings to our feet, and twelve-penny 
nails to knock up a booth at Donny- 
brook. The human frame is the great 
implement, or machine, of human in- 
dustry ; the fewer dislocations and 
mutilations it has undergone, the better 
it is adapted to its object. Take away 
an arm and it is like depriving a pump 
of its handle ; take away a leg, and it 
is like pulling a wheel from a waggon ; 
slice off a nose, and you might as well 
take the gnomon from the dial-plate. 
A perfect man is a perfect engine ; his 
usefulness is the maximum. The dif- 
ference between the hero and the das- 
tard is this, the latter glories in the 
perfection of his frame ; the former is 
never at rest—never contented for a 
moment, until he has minimised his 
body corporate, and reached the pre- 
cise limit at which further subtraction 
is incompatible with existence-; and 
when he has done this, he plants laurels 
and sits him down under the shade, 
and imagines himself a paragon of 
honour and glory. Such extreme folly 
is truly melancholy, and reminds one 
forvibly of the metamorphosed herd of 
Circe. 


** And they, so perfect is their misery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But think themselves moré comely than before.” 


The true glory is evidently in the 
opposite scale ; and I have the autho- 
rity of the great poet I have just quoted 
in support of my opinion. 

— “ Peace hath her victories, 
Not less renowned war.” 

The glories of cowardice flashed 
across the spirit of Milton as he wrote 
this, and other passages of the same 
tenor and import. He says in another 
place, contrasting the principles of war- 
riors and cravens, 

** But if there is in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far diferent be obtained— 
By deeds of peace.” 


“ Means far different,” must mean 
flight in battle, lurking in cellars during 
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sieges, abominating swords and pistols, 
preferring any extremity of disgrace to 
a duel, imitating the bearing of Horace 
and Demosthenes in action, but de- 
voutly resolving, never, if possible, to 
show even our backs upon such dis-. 
agreeable occasions. y “deeds of 
peace,” the same thing is to be under- 
stood. The lyric poet just mentioned 

erformed an exploit of this kind at 

hillippi, when he threw away his 
shield and waddled out of the fray with 
all the speed he was capable of. He 
does not appear, however, to have been 
aware how creditable a line of conduct 
he adopted, or he would not have said 
in alluding to it, 


* Relicté non bene parmulé,” 


He never did any thing in his life half 
so discreet and commendable. Demos- 
thenes, too, achieved a “ deed of peace,” 
when he rushed from Cheronea like one 
pursued by fiends, and finding himself 
caught in his retreat, wheeled round, 
fell on his knees, roared like a wild bull, 
and craved quarter, ‘of—a blackberry 
bush. Oh! Sir, this is true glory. 
This is not the bubble that is to be 
found “in the cannon’s mouth,” but 
the substantial reputation that is recon- 
cilable with a skull unfractured, bones 
unbroken, and a long life in the bosom 
of our family and friends. 

Let any one who likes have the re- 
nown of the Nelsons, Wolfes, and 
Abercrombies ; I prefer my own bed, 
albeit a hard mattrass, to any “ bed of 
honour” that was ever prepared for 
warrior. The skin of a man is made 
from different materials than the hide 
of a rhinoceros, and as long as it is so, 
I shall hold it a point of conscience to 
shudder at a sword, even in the scab 
bard, and to run at the cocking of a 
pistol as if a rampant and roaring lion 
was at my heels. I am fond of my 
dinner, and I feel it convenient to have 
two hands to assist me in dispatching 
it: I like a walk over the hills in sum- 
mer-time, and I doubt much if I should 
enjoy that pleasure often, was I so 
consummate a hero as his Excellency 
the /ate Lord Lieutenant. 

I am, &c. 
Fueax. 
































Greek Song. 


GREEK SONG. 


—_—_— 


How wild, yet how sweetly the mariner’s hymn 
Floats over Ionia’s sea. 
As the trireme, bird-like, is seen to skim, 
The waters which neath the twilight dim, 
Roll darkly and peacefully. 


A youthful warrior stands at the prow, 

In burnish’d mail array’d, 
His casque is of gold, with plumes that flow 
In graceful wavings over his brow, 

And gleaming thro’ the shade. 


He comes from the mouldering ruins of Troy 

To his love, to his native shore, 
His cheek flush’d with conquest, his eyes lit with joy, 
And the hope which alone could his soul employ, 

Of her he should part from no more. 


As near he approached to Leucate’s height, 
Behold on its summit above, 

He sees beside a watch-fire’s light, 

Which sheds thro’ the air a radiance bright, 
The beautiful maid of his love. 


She had heard that the laurell’d sons of Greece 
Were to their home returning, 

Hope fill’d her heart with the balm of peace, 

And never thence did the watch-fire cease, 
Upon Leucate burning. 


Even then from the brink of the dizzy steep 
She gazed o’er the swelling ocean, 

With eyes that sought not rest or sleep, 

And breast, that like the stormless deep, 
Heav'd with a gentle motion, 


Swift o’er the billows the seamen bound, 
Plying the palmy oar, 

While the song of joy goes merrily round, 

Her watchful ears catch the mirthful sound 
As it nears the rocky shore. 


Over the beetling cliff she hung, 
In breathless expectancy, 
And tho’ many and loudly the victors sung, 
One voice thro’ her wildered senses rung, 
With “ Zarai I come to thee.” 


She fainted—Oh heaven! She fainted and fell 
From the rock that frowned on high ;— 

And Grecian bards and maidens tell, 

That they, who when living had loved so well, 

In death united lie, 
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BARNY O’REIRDON, THE NAVIGATOR. 
By Samuet Lover, Esq. R.H.A. Author of « Legends and Stories of Ireland.” 


CHAP. IL. 


HOMEWARD-BOUND. 


*°Tis an ill wind that blows nobody good.”—Old Saying. 


The captain ordered Barny on deck, 
as he wished to have some conversation 
with him on what he, very naturally, 
considered a most extraordinary ad- 
venture. Heaven help the captain! 
he knew little of Irishmen or he would 
not have been so astonished. Barny 
made his appearance. Puzzling ques- 
tion, and more puzzling answer, followed 
in quick succession between the com- 
mander and Barny, who, in the 
midst of his dilemma, stamped about, 
thumped his head, squeezed his cau- 
been into all manner of shapes, and 
vented his despair anathematically— 

“Oh! m ote hathred to you, 
you tarnal thief iv a long sailor, its a 
purty scrape yiv led me into. By gor, 
[ thought it was Fingal he said, and 
now:] hear it is Bingal. Oh! the 
divil sweep you for navigation, why 
did I meddle or make wid you at all at 
all ! and my curse light on you, Terry 
O'Sullivan, why did I iver come acrass 
you, you onlooky vagabonde, to put 
sitch thoughts in my heal? An so its 
Bingal, and not Fingal, you're goin to, 
captain.” 

“ Yes indeed, Paddy.” 

“ Av’ might I be so bowldtoax, cap- 
tain, is Bingal much farther nor Fingal ? 

“ A trifle or so, Paddy.” 

“ Och, thin, millia murther, weira- 
sthru, how “ill I iver get there, at all at 
all ?” roared out poor Barny. 

“ By turning about, and getting back 
the road you’ve come, as fast as you 
can.” 

“Is it back? Oh! Queen iv Hea- 
ven! an how will I iver get back ?” 
said the bewildered Barny. 

“ Then you don’t know your course 
it appears ?” 

“ Oh faix I knew it, iligant, aslong as 
your honor was betore me.” 

“ But, you don’t know your course 
back ?” 

“ Why, indeed, not to say rightly all 
out, your honor.” 

“ Can’t you steer ?” said the captain. 


“ The divil a betther hand at the 


tiller in all Kinsale,” said Barny with 
his usual brag. 

* Well, so far so good,” said the 
captain. “ And you know the points 
of the compass—you have a compass, 
I suppose.” 

“A compass! by my sowlanits not let 
alonea compass, but a pairacompasses I 
have, that my brother, the carpinthir, 
left me for a keepsake whin he wint 
abroad ; but, indeed, as for the points 
o’ thim I can’t say much, for the chil- 
dher spylt thim intirely, rootin’ holes 
in the flure.” 

“ What the plague are you talking 
about?” asked the captain. 

“ Wasn't your honor discoorsin’ me 
about the points o’ the compasses ?” 

“ Confound your thick head!” said 
the captain. “ Why, what an ignora- 
mus you must be, not to know what a 
compass is, and you at sea all your life ? 
Do you evenknow the cardinal points ?” 

“ The cardinals! faix an its a great 
respect ' have for them, your honor. 
Sure, ar’n’t they belongin’ tothe Pope ?” 

“ Confound you, you blockhead !” 
roared the captain in a rage— ’twould 
take the patience of the Pope and the 
cardinals, and the cardinal virtues into 
the bargain, to keep one’s temper with 
you. Do you know the four points of 
the wind ?” 

“ By my sow! I do, and more.” 

“ Well, never mind more, but let us 
stick to four. You're sure you know 
the four points of the wind ?” 

“ By dad it would be a quare thing 
if asayfarin man did’nt know somethin’ 
about the wind any how. Why, cap- 
tain dear, you must take me for a 
nath’ral intirely to suspect me o’ the 
like o’ not knowin’ all about the wind. 
By gor, I know as much o’ the wind 
a’most as a pig.” 

“ Indeed I believe so,” laughed out 
the captain. 

“Oh, you may laugh if you plaze, 
and I see by that same that you don’t 
know about the pig, with all your edi- 
cation, captain.” 
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“ Well, what about the pig ?” 

“ Why, Sir, did you never hear a pig 
can see the wind ?” 

“ T can't say that I did.” 

“ Oh thin he does, and for that rayson 
who has a right to know more about 
it ?” 

“ You don’t, for one, I dare say, 
Paddy; and maybe you have a pig 
aboard to give you information.” 

“ Sorra taste ‘your honor, not as much 
as a rasher o’ bacon; but its maybe 
your honor never seen a pig tossin up 
his snout, consaited like, and running 
like mad afore a storm.” 

“ Well, what if I have ?” 

“ Well, Sir, that is when they see 
the wind a comin.” 

“ Maybe so, Paddy, but all this 
knowledge in piggery wont find you 
your way home; and, if you take my 
advice, youwill give up all thoughts of 
endeavouring to find your way back, 
and come on board. You and your 
messmates, I dare say, will be useful 
hands, with some teaching ; but, at all 
events, E cannot leave you here on the 
open sea, with every chance of being 
lost.” 

“ Why thin, indeed, and I’m be- 
howlden to your honor ; ; and its the 
hoighth o” kindness, so it is, your offer ; 
and its nothin’ else but a gentleman you 
are, every inch o’ you; but I hope its 
not so bad wid us yet, as to do the likes 
o’ that.” 

“ T think it’s bad enough,” said the 
captain, “when you are without a 
compass, and knowing nothing of your 
course, and nearly a hundred and eighty 
leagues from land.” 

“ Aw’ how many miles would that be, 
captain ?” 

»»* Three times as many.” 

“TI never larned the rule o’ three, 
captain, and maybe your honor id tell 
me yourself.” 

“ That is rather more than five hun- 
dred miles.” 

“ Five hundred miles!” shouted 
Barny. “Oh! the Lord look down 
on us! how ‘ill we iver get back !!” 

“ That's what I say,” said the cap- 
tain; “and, therefore, I reeommend 
you come aboard with me.” 

“And where ’ud the hooker be all 
the time ?” said Barny. 

“ Let her go adrift,” was the answer. 

“Is it the darlint boat ? Oh, by 
dad, I’ll never hear o’ that at all.” 

“ Well, then, stay in her and be lost 
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Decide upon the matter at once, either 
come on board or cast off ;” and the 
captain was turning away as he spoke, 
when Barny called after him, “ Arrah, 
thin, your honor, don’t go jist for one 
minit antil lax you one word more. If 
I wint wid you, whin would I be home 
agin ?” 

“ In about seven months.” 

“ Oh, thin, that puts the wig an it at 
wanst. I dar'n’t go at all.” 

“ Why, seven months are not long 
passing.’ 

* Thrue for you, in throth,” said 
Barny, with a shrug of his shoulders. 
“ Faix its myself knows, to my sorrow, 
the half-year comes round mighty sud- 
dint, and the Lord’s agint comes for the 
thrifle o’ rint; and faix I know, by 
Molly, that nine months is not long in 
goin’ over either,” added Barney with 
a grin. 

“ Then what’s your objection, as to 
the time *” asked the captain. 

“* Arrah, sure, Sir, what would the 
woman that owns me do while I was 
away ? and maybe its break her heart 
the craythur would, thinkin’ I was lost 
intirely ; and who'd be at home to take 
care o’ the childher, and airn thim the 
bit and the sup, whin I’d be away ? and 
who knows but its all dead they’d be 
afore I gotback ? Ochhone! sure the 
heart id fairly break in my body, if hurt 
or harmkemto them, through me. So, 
sayno more, captain dear, only give me 
a thrifle o’ directions how I’m to make 
an offer at gettin’ home, and its myself 
that will pray for you night, noon and 
mornin’, for that same.” 

“ Well, Paddy,” said the captain, 
“ as you are determined to go back, in 
spite of all I can say, you must attend 
to me well while I give you as simple 
instructions as I can. You say you 
know the four points of the wind, 
North, South, East, and West.” 

“ Yis Sir.” 

“" How do you know them, for I must 
see that you are not likely to make a 
mistake—How do you know the 
points ?” 

“ Why, you see, Sir, the Sun, God 
bless it,rises in the Aist, and sets in the 
West, which stands to raison; and 
whin you stand bechuxt theaist and the 
west, the North is forninst you.” 

“ And when the north is forninst 
you, as you say, is the east on your right 
or your left hand ? 

* On the right hand, your honour.” 
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“ Well, I see you know that much 
however. Now,” said the Captain, 
“ the moment you leave the ship, you 
must steer a Nor-East course, and you 
will make some land near home in 
about a week, if the wind holds as it is 
now, and it is likely to do so ; but, mind 
me, if you turn out of your course in 
the smallest degree, you are a lost 
man.” 

“ Many thanks your honour!” 

_“ And how are you off for provi- 
sions?” 

“ Why thin indeed in the regard o’ 
that same we are in the hoighth o’ dis- 
thress, for exceptin the scalpeens, sorra 
taste passed our lips for these four 
days.” 

“ Oh! you poor devils!” said the 
commander, ina tone of sincere com- 
miseration, “ I'll order you some pro- 
visions on board before you start.” 

“ Long life to your honor! and I'd 
like to drink the health of so noble a 
jintleman.” 

“ T understand you, Paddy, you shall 
have grog too.” 

“ Musha, the heavens shower bles- 
sins an you, I pray the Virgin Mary 
and the twelve Apostles, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, not forgettin’ 
Saint Pathrick.” 

“ Thank you, Paddy ; but keep all 
your prayers for yourself, for you need 
them all to help you home again.” 

“ Oh! never fear, whin the thing 
is to be done, I'll do it, by dad, wid 
a heart and a half. And sure, your 
honor, God is good an’ ill mind disso- 
lute craythurs like’ uz, on the wild 
oceant as well as ashore.” 

While some of the ship’s crew were 
putting the captain’s benevolent inten- 
tions to Barny and his companions into 
practice, by transferring some provi- 
sions to the hooker, the commander 
entertained himself by further conver- 
sation with Barny, who was the great- 
est original he had ever met. In the 
course of their colloquy, Barny drove 
many hard queries at the captain, re- 
specting the wonders of the nautical 
profession, and at last put the question 
to him plump. 

* Oh! thin captain dear, and how is 
it at all at all, that you make your way 
over the wide says intirely to them 
furrin parts ?” 

. You would not understand, Paddy, 
if I attempted to explain to vou.” 

“ Sure enough indeed, your honor, 


and I ask your pardon, only I was cu- 
rious to know, and sure no wonder.” 

“ It requires various branches of 
knowledge to make a navigator.” 

“ Branches,” said Barny, “ by gor 
I think it id take the whole three 0 
knowledge to make it out. And that 
place you are going to, Sir, that Bin- 
gal, (oh bad luck to it for a Bingal, 
it’s the sore Bingal to me,) it’s so far 
off as you say ¢” 

“ Yes Paddy, half round the world.” 

“ Ts it round in airnest, captain dear. 
—round about ?” 

“ Aye indeed.” 

“ Oh thin ar’nt vou afeard that whin 
you come to the top and that your 
obleeged to go down, that you'd go 
sliddherin away intirely, and never be 
able to stop maybe. It’s bad enough, 
so it is, goin’ down-hill by land, 
but it must be the dickens all out by 
wather.” 

“ But there is no hill, Paddy, don’t 
you know that water is always level ?” 

“ By dad it’s very flat any how, 
and by the same token it’s seldom I 
throuble it ; but sure, your honor, if 
the wather is level, how do you make 
out that it is rownd you go?” 

“ That is a part of the knowledge I 
was speaking to you about,” said the 
eaptain. 

“ Musha, bad luck to you, know- 
ledge, but you’re a quare thing! and 
where is it Bingal, bad luck to it, 
would be at all at all ?” 

* In the East Indies.” 

“ Oh that is where they make the 
tay, isn’t it, Sir ?” 

“ No, where the tea grows, is farther 
still.” 

“ Farther! why that must be the 
ind of the world intirely. And 
don’t make it, then, Sir, but it grows, 
you tell me.” 

“ Yes, Paddy.” 

“ Ts it like hay your honor?” 

“ Not exactly Paddy, what puts hay 
in your head *” 

“ Oh! only bekase I hear them call 
it Bohay.” 

“ A most logical -deduction, Pad- 
dy.” 

Ne And is it a great deal farther, your 
honor, the tay country is ? 

“ Yes Paddy, China it is called,” 

“ That's, 1 suppose, what we call 
Chaynee, Sir ?” 

« Exactly, Paddy.” 

“ By dad I never could come at it 
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rightly before, why it was nath’ral to 
dhrink tay out o’ chaynee. I ax your 
honor’s pardin’ for bein’ throublesome, 
but I hard tell from the long sailor, iv a 
place they call Japan, in thim furrin 
parts, and is it there your honor ?” 

“ Quite true, Paddy.” 

* And I suppose it’s theré the black- 
in comes from.” 

“ No, Paddy, you're out there.” 

“ Oh well I thought it stood to ray- 
son, as I heard of japan blackin, Sir, 
that it would be there it kem from, 
besides as the blacks themselves—the 
naygurs I mane, is in thim parts.” 

“ The negroes are in Africa, Pad- 
dy, much nearer to us.” 

“ God betune uzandharm. I hope 
I would not be too near them,” said 
Barny. 

* Why, what’s your objection ?” 

“ Arrah sure, Sir, they’re hardly 
mortials at all, but has the mark o’ the 
bastes an thim.” 

“ How do you make out that, Pad- 
d ad 

- Why sure, Sir, and did’nt Nathur 
make thim wid wool on their heads, 
plainly makin’ it undherstood to chrish- 
thans, that they wur little more nor 
cattle.” 

“ I think your head is a wool- 
gathering now, Paddy,” said the cap- 
tain; laughing. 

«“ Faix maybe so, indeed,” answered 
Barny, goodhumouredly, “ but it’s sel- 
dom [ ever went out to look for wool 
and kem home shorn, any how,” said 
he, with a look of triumph. 

“ Well, you wont have that to say 
for the future, Paddy,” said the cap- 
tain, laughing again. 

* My name’s not Paddy, your ho- 
nor,” said Burny returning the laugh, 
but seizing the opportunity to turn the 
joke aside, that was going against him, 
“ my name isn’t Paddy, Sir, but Bar- 
n ” 


«“ Oh, if it was Solomon, you'll be 
bare enough when you go home this 
time; you have not gathered much this 


trip, Barny.” 

“ Sure I’ve been gathering know- 
ledge, any how, your honor,” said Bar- 
ny, with a significant look at the cap- 
tain, and a complimentary tip of his 
hand to his caubeen, “ and God bless 
you for being so good to me.” 

“ And what's vour name _ besides 
Barny »” asked the captain. 
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“ O’Reirdon, your honor—Barny 
O’Reirdon’s my name.” 

“ Well Barny O’Reirdon, I wont 
forget your name nor yourself in a 
hurry, for you are certainly the most 
original navigator I ever had the honor 
of being acquainted with.” 

“ Well,” said Barny, with a tri- 
umphant toss of his head, “ I have 
done out Terry O’Sullivan at any rate, 
the devil a half so far he ever was, and 
that’s a comfort. I have muzzled his 
clack for the rest iv his life, and he 
won't be comin’ over us wid the pride 
iv his Fingal, while I’m to the fore, 
that was a’most at Bingal.” 

“ Terry O’Sullivan—who is he 
pray 2” said the captain. 

** Oh, he’s a scut iv a chap that’s 
not worth your axin for—he’s not 
worth your honor’s notice—a_ braggin’ 
poor craythur. Oh wait till I get 
home, and the divil a more braggin 
they’ll hear out of his jaw.” 

“ Indeed then Barny, the sooner 
you turn your face towards home, the 
better,” said the captain. “ since you 
will go, there is no need in losing more 
time.” 

“ Thrue for you, your honor—and 
sure its well for me had the luck to 
meet with the likes o’ your honor, that 
explained the ins and the outs iv it, to 
me, and laid it all down as plain as 
prent.” 

“ Are you sure you remember my 
directions ?” said the captain. 

“ Throth an I'll niver forget them 
to the day o’ my death, and is bound 
to pray, more betoken, for you and 
yours.” 

“ Don’t mind praying for me till 
you get home, Barny ; but answer me, 
ow are you to steer when you shall 
eave me ?” 

“ The Nor-Aist coorse, your honor, 
that’s the coorse agin the world.” 

“ Remember that! never alter that 
course till you see land—let nothing 
make you turn out of a Nor-East course.” 

“ Throth an’ that id be the dirty 
turn, seein’ that it was yourself that 
ordered it. Oh no, I'll depend my 
life an the Nor-Aist coorse, and God 
help any one that comes betune me 
an’ it—I'd run him down if he was my 
father.” 

“ Well, good bye, Barny.” 

“ Good bye and God bless you, 


your honor, and send you safe.” 
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“ That’sa wish you want more for 
yourself, Barny—never fear for me, 
but mind yourself well.” 

“ Oh sure I’m as good as at home 
wanst I know the way, barrin the 
wind is conthrary; sure the Nor-Aist 
coorse ‘ill do the business complate. 
Good bye your honor, and long life to 
you, and more power to your elbow, 
and a light heart and a heavy purse to 
you evermore I pray the blessed Vir- 
gin and all the Saints, amin!” and so 
saying, Barny descended the ship’s 
side and once more assumed the helm 
of the “ hardy hooker.” 

The two vessels now separated on 
their opposite courses. What a con- 
trast their relative situations afforded ! 
Proudly the ship bore away under her 
lofty and spreading canvass, cleaving 
the billows before her, manned by an 
able crew, and under the guidance of 
experienced officers. The finger of 
science to point the course of her pro- 
gress, the faithful chart to warn of the 
hidden rock and the shoal, the log line 
and the quadrant to measure her march 
and prove her position. The poor lit- 
tle hooker cleft not the billows, each 
wave lifted her on its crest like a sea- 
bird; but three inexperienced fishermen 
to manage her ; no certain means to 
guide them over the vast ocean they 
had to traverse, and the holding of the 
“ fickle wind” the only chance of their 
escape from perishing in the wilderness 
of waters. By the one, the feeling ex- 
cited is opens that of man’s power. 
By the other, of his utter helplessness. 
To the one, the expanse of ocean could 
scarcely be considered “ trackless.” To 
the other, it was a waste indeed. 

Yet the cheer that burst from the 
ship, at parting, was answered as gaily 
from the hooker as though the odds 
had not been so fearfully against her, 
and no blither heart beat on board the 
ship than that of Barny O’Reirdon. 

Happy light-heartedness of my poor 
countrymen! they have often need of 
all their buoyant spirits ! How kindly 
have they been fortified by Nature 
against the assaults of adversity ; and, 
if they blindly rush into dangers, they 
cannot be denied the possession of 
gallant hearts to fight their way out of 
it if they can. 

But each hurra became less audible. 
By degrees the cheers dwindled into 
faintness : and, finally, were lost in the 
eddies of the breeze. 


The first feeling of loneliness that 
ee Barny experienced was when 
e could no longer hear the exhilirating 
sound. The plash of the surge, as it 
broké on the bows of his little boat, 
was uninterrupted by the kindred sound 
of human voice ; and, as it fell upon his 
ear, it smote upon his heart. But he 
rallied, waved his hat, and the silent 
signal was answered from the ship. 

“ Well, Barny,” said Jemmy, “ what 
was the captain sayin’ to you allthe time 
you wor wid him ¢” 

“ Lay me alone,” said Barny, “ I'll 
talk to you when I see her out o’ sight, 
but not a word till thin. I'll look 
afther him, the rale gintleman that he 
is, while there’s a topsail of his ship to 
be seen, and then I'll send my blessin’ 
afther him, and pray for his good for- 
tune wherever he goes, for he’s the right 
sort and nothin’ else.” And Barny 
kept his word, and when his straining 
eye could no longer trace a line of the 
ship, the captain certainly had the 
benefit of “ a poor man’s blessing.” 

The sense of utter loneliness and 
desolation had not come upon Barny 
until now ; but he put his trust in the 
goodness of Providence, and in afervent 
inward nny of prayer, resigned 
himself to the care of his Creator. With 
an admirable fortitude, too, he assumed 
a composure to his companions that 
was a stranger to his heart ; and we all 
know how the burden of anxiety is 
increased when we have none with 
whom to sympathise. And this was 
not all. He had to affect ease and 
confidence, for Barny not only had 
no dependence on the firmness of his 
companions, to go through the under- 
taking before them, but dreaded to 
betray to them how he had imposed on 
them in the affair. Barny was equal 
to all this. He had a stout heart and 
was an admirable actor; yet, for the 
first hour after the ship was out of 
sight, he could not quite recover 
himself, and every now and then, 
unconsciously, he would look back with 
a wistful eye to the point where last he 
saw her. Poor Barny had lost his 
leader. 

The night fell, and Barny stuck to 
the helm as long as nature could sustain 
want of rest, and then left it in charge 
of one of his companions, with parti- 
ticular. directions how to. steer, and 


ordered, if any change in wind occurred,: 


that they should instantly awake him. 
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He could not sleep long, however, the 
fever of anxiety was upon him, and the 
morning had not long dawned when 
he awoke. He had not well rubbed 
his eyes, and looked about him, when 
he thought he saw a ship in the dis- 
tance approaching them. As the haze 
cleared away, she showed distinctly 
bearing down towards the hooker. On 
board the ship, the hooker, in such a 
sea, caused surprise as before, and in 
about an hour she was so close as to 
hail, and order the hooker to run under 
her lee. 

“The divil a taste,” said Barny, 
“Tl not quitmy Nor-Aist coorse forthe 
king of Ingland, nor Bonyparty into 
the bargain. Bad cess to you, do you 
think I’ve nothin’ to do but to plaze 
you.” 

Again he was hailed. 

“Oh! bad luck to the toe I'll go to 
you.” 

Another hail. 

“ Spake loudher you'd betther,” said 
Barny, jeeringly, still holding on his 
course. 

A gun was fired ahead of him. 

“ Bymy sowl you spoke loudher that 
time sure enough,” said Barny. 

“ Take care Barny,” cried Jemmy 
and Peter together. “ Blur an agers 
man, we'll be kilt if you don’t go to 
them.” 

“ Well, and we'll be lost if we turn 
outiv our Nor-Aist coorse,and that’s as 
broad as its long. Let them hit iz if 
they like ; sure it ‘ud be a pleasanther 
death nor starvin’ at say. I tell you 
agin [ll turn out o’ my Nor-Aist coorse 
for no man.” 

A shotted gun was fired. The shot 
hopped on the water as it passed before 
the hooker. 

“ Phew! you missed it, like your 
mammy’s blessin’,” said Barny. 

“ Oh murther !” said Jemmy, “didn’t 
you see the ball hop aff the wather 
forninst you. Oh murther, what ’ud 
= ha’ done if we wor there at all at 

9” 

“ Why, we'd have taken the ball at 
the hop,” said Barny, laughing, “ ac- 
cordin’ to the ould sayin’.” 

Another shot was ineffectually fired. 

“ Im thinking that’s a Connaughtman 


that’s shootin’,” said Barny, with a 
sneer.* The allusion was so relished 
by Jemmy and Peter that it excited a 
smile in the midst of theirfears from the 
cannonade, 

Again the report of the gun was fol- 
lowed by no damage. 

“ Augh! never heed them !” said 
Barny, contemptuously. “ It’s a barkin’ 
dog that never bites, as the owld sayin’ 
says,” and the hooker was soon out of 
reach of further annoyance. 

“ Now, what a pity it was, to be 
sure,” said Barny, “that I wouldn't 
go aboord to plaze them. Now, who’s 
right? Ah, lave me alone always 
Jimmy ; did you iver know me wrong 
yet °” 

“Oh, you may hillow now that 
you're out o’ the wood,” said Jemmy, 
but, accordin’ to my idays, it was run- 
nin’ a grate rishk to be contrary wid 
them at all, and they shootin’ balls 
afther us.” 

“ Well, what matther ?” said Bar- 
ny, “since they wor only blind gun- 
ners, an’ I know it; besides, as I said 
afore, I wont turn out o’ my Nor-List 
coorse for no man.” 

“ That’s a newturn you tuk lately,” 
said Peter. “ What's the raison you're 
runnin’ a nor aist coorse now an’ we 
never hear’d iv it afore at all till afther 
you quitted the big ship ?” 

“ Why, thin, are you sitch an igno- 
ramus all out,” said Barny, “ as not 
for to know that.in navigation you 
must lie an a great many different tacks 
before you can make the port you steer 
for ?” 

“ Only I think, said Jemmy, “that 
its back intirely we're goin’ now, and I 
can’t make out the rights o’ that at all.” 

“ Why,” said Barny, who saw the 
necessity of mystifying his companions 
a little, “you see, the captain towld 
me that I kum a round, an’ rekimmin- 
ded me to go th’other way.” 

“ Faix its the first I ever heard o’ 
goin’ a round by say,” said Jemmy. 

“ Arrah, sure, that’s part o’ the say- 
crets 0’ navigation, and the various 
branches o’ knowledge that is requizit 
fora navigathor ; an’ that’s what the 
captain, God bless him, and myself was 
discoorsin an aboord; and, like a rale 


* This is an allusion of Barny’s toa saying prevalent in Ireland. When a sportsman 
returns home unsuccessful, they say, “ so you've killed what the Connaughtman shot 
at, Besides, the people of Munster have a profound contempt for Connaught men.” 
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gentleman as he is, Barny, says he ; 
Sir, says 1; you've come the round, 
says he. I know that, says I, bekase I 
like to keep a good bowld offin’, says 
I, in contrry places. Spoke like a 
good sayman, says he. That's my 
principles. says I. They’re the right 
sort, says he. But, says he, (no 
offince), I think you wor wrong, says 
he, to pass the short turn in the ladie- 
shoes,* says he. I know, says I, you 
mane beside the three-spike headlan’. 
That’s the spot, says he, I see you 
know it. As well as I know my father, 
says I.” 

“ Why, Barny,” said Jemmy, inter- 
a him, “we seen no headlan’ at 
all. 

“ Whisht, whisht!” said Barny, 
“bad cess to you, don’t interrupt me. 
We passed it in the night and you 
couldn’t see it. Well, as I was saying, 
1 knew it as well as I know my father, 
says I, but I gev the preferrince to go 
the round, says I. You’re a good say- 
man for that same, says he, an’ it would 
be right at any other time than this 
present, says he, but its onpossible now, 
tee-totally, on account o’ the war, says 
he, Tare alive, says 1, what war ? 
An’ did’nt you hear o’ the war? says 
he. Divil a word, says I. Why, says 
he, the Naygurs has made war on the 
king o’ Chaynee, says he, bekase he re- 
fused them any more tay ; an’ with 
that, what did they do, says he, but 
they put alumbaago anall the vessels that 
sails the round, an’ that’s the rayson, says 
he, I carry guns, as you may see ; and 
I'd rekimmind you, says he, togo back, 
for you’re not able for thim, an’ that’s 
jist the way iv it. An’ now, wasn’t it 
looky that I kem acrass him at all, or 
maybe we might be cotch by the Nay- 
gurs, and ate up alive.” 

“ Oh, thin, indeed, and that’s thrue,” 
said Jemmy and Peter, “and when 
will we come to the short turn ?” 

“Oh never mind,” said Barney, 
“ you'll see it when you get there ; but 
wait till I tell you more about the cap- 
tain and the big ship. He said, you 
know, that‘he carried guns afeard o’ the 
Naygurs, and in, throth its the hoight 
o’ care he takes o’ them same guns ; 
and small blame to hyn, sure they 
might be the salvation of him. ’Pon 
my conscience, they’re taken betther 
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care of than any poor man’s child. 
I heer’d him cautionin’ the sailors 
about them, and given them ordhers 
about their clothes.” 

“ Their clothes !” said his two com- 
panions at once in much surprise ; “is 
it clothes upon cannons ?” 

“It’s truth I’m tellin’ you,” said 
Barney. “ Bad luck to the lie in it, he 
was talkin’ about their aprons and their 
breeches.” 

“Oh, think o° that!” . said Jimmy 
and Peter in surprise. “ An’ twas all 
in a piece said Barney, “ that an’ the 
rest o’ the ship all out. She was as 
nate as a new pin. Throth I was 
a’most ashamed to put my fut an the 
deck it was so clane, and she painted 
every colour in the rainbow ; and all 
sorts o’ curosities about her; and 
instead iv a tiller to steer her, like this 
darlin’ craythur iv ours, she goes wid a 
wheel, like a coach all as one, and 
there’s the quarest thing you iver seen, 
to show the way, as the captain gev me 
to undherstan’, a little round rowly- 
powly thing in a bowl, that goes 
waddlin’ about as if it didn’t know its 
own way, much more nor show any 
body their's. Throth its myself thought 
that if that’s the way they’re obliged to 
go,that its with a great deal of thrumblin’ 
they find it out.” 

Thus it was that Barny continued 
most marvellous aceounts of the ship 
and the captain to his companions, and 
by keeping their attention so engaged, 
prevented their being too inquisitive as 
to their own immediate concerns, and 
for two days more Barny and the 
hooker held on their respective courses 
undeviatingly. 

The third day Barny’s fears for the 
continuity of his nor-aist coorse were 
excited, as a larger brig hove in 
sight, and the nearer she approached, 
the more directly she came athwart 
Barny’s course. 

‘May the divil sweep you,” said Bar- 
ny, “and will nothin else sarve you than 
comin forninst me that-a-way. Brig-a- 
hoy there !!” shouted Barny, giving the 
tiller to one of his messmates, and 
standing at the bow of his boat. “ Brig- 
a-hoy there !—bad luck to you, go’long 
out o’my nor-aist coorse.” The brig, 
instead of obeying his mandate hove 


to, and lay right ahead of the hooker. 


* Some offer Barny is making at “ latitudes.” 
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“Oh look at this ;” shouted Barny, 
and he stamped on the deck with rage 
—“look at the blackguards where 
they’re stayin’, just a-purpose to ruin an 
unfort’nate man like me. My heavy 
hathred to you, quit. this minit or L’il 
run down an yes, and if we go the bot- 
tom, we'll hant you for ever more—go’ 
long out o’ that I tell you. The curse 
o’ Crummil an you, you stupid vaga- 
bones, that wont go out iv a man’s nor- 
aist coorse ! !” 

From cursing Barny went to pray- 
ing as he came closer—* For the ten- 
dher marcy o’ heavin and leave my 
way. May the Lord reward you, and 
get out o’ my nor-aist coorse! May 
angels make your bed in heavin and 
dont ruinate me this-a-way.” The brig 
was immoveable, and Barny gave up 
in despair, having cursed and prayed 
himself hoarse, and finished with a duet 
volley of prayers and curses together, 
apostrophising the hard case of a man 
being “done out of his nor-aist coorse.” 

“ A-hoy there!!” shouted a voice 
from the brig, “put down your heli 
or you'll be anal of us. I say, let 
go your jib and fouresheet—whut are 
you about you lubbers ?” 

’Twas true that the brig lay so fair 
in Barny’s course that he would have 
been aboard, but that instantly the ma- 
neeuvre above alluded to was put in 
practice on board the hooker, as she 
swept to destruction towards the heavy 
hull of the brig, and she buffed up into 
the wind along side her. A very pale 
and somewhat emaciated face appeared 
at the side, and addressed Barny.— 

“What brings you here ?” was the 
question. 

“ Throth thin, and I think I might 
betther ax what brings you here, right 
in the way o’ my nor-aist coorse.” 

“ Where do you come from ?” 

“From Kinsale ; and you did’nt come 
from a betther place, I go bail.” 

“ Where are you bound to ?” 

“To Fingall.” 

“ Fingall—where’s Fingall ?” 

“Why thin aint you ashaimed 0’ 
yourself an’ not to know where Fingall 
is ?” 

“Tt is not in these seas.” 

“ Oh that’s all you know about it,” 
says Barny. 

“ You're a small craft to be so far at 
sea. I suppose you have provision on 


board.” 
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“ To be sure we have ; throth if we 
hadnt, this id be a bad place to goa 
beggin.” 

“ What have you eatable ?” 

“ The finest o’ scalpeens.” 

“ What are scalpeens ?” 

“Why you're mighty ignorant  in- 
tirely,” said Barny, “why scalpeens 
is pickled mackarel.” 

“Then you must give us some, for 
we have been out of every thing eat- 
able these three days ; and even pickled 
fish is better than nothing.” 

It chanced that the brig was a West 
India trader, that unfavourable winds 
had delayed much beyond the expected 
period of time on her voyage, and 
though her water had not failed, every 
thing eatable had been consumed, and 
the crew reduced almost to helpless- 
In such a strait the arrival of 
Barny ©’ Reirdon and his sealpeens was 
a uivst providential succour to them, 
and a lucky chance for Barny, for he 
got in exchange for his pickled fish a 
handsome return of rum and sugar, 
much more than equivalent to their 
value. Barny lamented much how- 
ever that the brig was not bound for 
Ireland, that he might practice his own 
peculiar system of navigation ; but as 
staying with the brig could do no good, 
he got himself put into his nor-aist 
coorse once more, and ploughed away 
towards home. 

The disposal of his cargo was a great 
God-send to Barny in more ways than 
one. In the first place he found the 
most profitable market he could have 
had, and secondly it enabled him to 
cover his retreat from the difficulty 
which still was before him of not get- 
ting to Fingal after all his dangers, and 
consequently being open to discovery 
and disgrace. All these beneficial re- 
sults were not thrown away upon one 
of Barny’s readiness to avail himself 
of every point in his favour ; and, ac- 
cordingly, when they left the brig, 
Barny said to his companions, “ why 
thin boys, ‘pon my conscience but I’m 
as proud as a horse wid a wooden leg 
this minit, that we met them poor un- 
fort’nate craythers this blessed day, and 
was enabled to extind our charity to 
them. Sure an’ it’s lost they’d be only 
for our comin’ acrass them, and we, 
through the blessin’ 0’ God, enabled to 
do an act of marcy, that is, feedin’ the 
hungry ; and sure every good work we 


ness, 








do here is before uz in heayen—and 
that’s a comfort any how. To be sure, 
now that the scalpeens is sowld, there’s 
no use in goin’ to Fingal, and we may 
as well jist go home.” 

“ Faix I’m sorry myself,” said Jem- 
my, “for Terry O'Sullivan said it was 
an iligant place intirely, an’ I wanted 
to see it.” 

“ To the divil wid Terry O'Sullivan,” 
said Barny, what does he know what's 
an iligant place? What knowledge 
has he of iligauce? [T’ll go bail he 
never was half as far a navigatin’ as 
we—he wint the short cut I go bail, 
and never daar’d for to vinture the 
round, as I did.” 

“ By dad we wor a great dale longer 
any how, than he towld me he was.” 

“ To be sure we wor,” said Barny, 
“he wint skulkin’ by the short cut, I 
tell you, and was afeard to keep a bowld 
offin’ like me.—But come boys, let uz 
take a dhrop o’ that bottle o’ sper’ts 
we got out o’ the brig. By gor it’s 
well we got some bottles iv it; for I 
wouldn’t much like to meddle wid that 
darlint little kag iv itantil we get home.” 
The rum was put on its trial by Barny 
and his companions, and in their criti- 
cal judgment was pronounced quite as 
good as the captain of the ship had 
bestowed upon cab, but that neither 
of those specimens of spirit was to be 
compared to whiskey. “ By dad,” says 
Barny, “they may rack their brains 
a long time before they'll make out a 
purtier invintion than potteen—that 
rum may do very well for thim that has 
the misforthin not to know betther ; 
but the whiskey is a more nath’ral sper’t 
accordin’ to my idays.” In this, as in 
most other of Barny’s opinions, Peter 
and Jemmy coincided. 

Nothing particular occurred for the 
two succeeding days, during which 
time Barny most religiously pursued 
his Nor-Aast coorse, but the third day 
produced a new and important event. 
A sail was discovered on the horizon, 
and in the direction Barny was steer- 
ing, anda couple of hours made him 
tolerably certain that the vessel in sight 
was an American,for though it is need- 
less to say he was not very conversant 
in such matters, yet from the frequency 
of his seeing Americans trading to 
Ireland, his eye had become sufficiently 
accustomed to their lofty and tapering 
spars, and peculiar smartness of rig, 
to satisfy him that.the ship before him 
Vou. I. 
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was of transatlantic build: nor was he 
wrong in his conjecture. 

Barny now determined on a manceu- 
vre, classing him amongst the first 
tacticians at securing a good retreat. 

Moreau’s highest fame rests upon 
his celebrated retrograde movement 
through the Black-forest. 

Xenophon’s greatest glory is derived 
from the deliverance of his ten thou- 
sand Greeks from impending ruin by 
his renowned retreat. 

Let the ancient and the modern hero 
“repose under the shadow of their 

laurels,” asthe French have it, while 
Barny O’Reirdon’s historian, with a 
| pear wero jealousy for the honor of 
1is country, cuts down a goodly bough 
of the classic tree, beneath which our 
Hibernian hero may enjoy his “ otium 
cum dignitate.” 

Barny calculated the American was 
bound for Ireland, and as she lay, a/- 
most as directly in the way of his “ Nor- 
Aist coorse,” as the West Indian brig, 
he bore up to and spoke her. 

He was answered by a shrewd Yan- 
kee Captain. 

“ Faix an its glad I am to see your 
honor again,” said Barny. 

The Yankee had never been to Ire- 
land, and told Barny so. 

“ Oh throth I couldn’t forget a gin- 
tleman so aisy as that,” said Barny. 

“ You're pretty considerably mista- 
ken now, I guess,” said the Ameri- 
can, 

“ Divil a taste,” said Barny, with 
inimitable composure and pertinacity. 

“ Well, if you know meso tarnation 
well, tell me what’s my name.” The 
Yankee flattered himself he had nailed 
Barny now. 

“ Your name, is it ?” said Barny, 
gaining time by repeating the question, 
“Why what a fool you are not to know 
your own name.” 

The oddity of the answer posed the 
American, and Barny took advantage 
of the diversion in his favor, and chang- 
ed the conversation. 

“By dad I’ve been waitin’ here 
these four or five days, expectin’ some 
of you would be wantin’ me.” 

“Some of us!—How do youmean ?” 

“ Sure an’ arn’t you from Amerikay?” 

“ Yes; and what then?” 

“ Well, I say I was waitin’ for some 
ship or other from Amerikay, that ud be 
wantin’ me. It’s to Ireland you're 
goin’ I dar’ say.” 
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«“ Yes.” 

“ Well, I suppose you'll be wantin’ a 
pilot,” said Barny. 

“ Yes, when we get in shore, but not 
yet.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want to hurry you,” 
said Barny. 

“ What port are you a pilot of ?” 

“ Why indeed, as for the matther o” 
that,” said Barny, “ they’re all aiqual 
to me a’most.” 

“ All,” said the American. “ Why 
I calculate you could'nt pilot a ship 
into all the ports of Ireland.” 

“ Not ah at wanst (once),” said 
Barny, with a laugh, in which the 
American could not help joining. 

“ Well, I say, what ports do you 
know best ?” 

“ Why thin, indeed,” said Barny, 
it would be hard for me to tell; but 
wherever you want te go, I’m the man 
that'll do the job for you _cowplate. 
Where is your honor goin’?” 

“T won't tell you that—but do you 
tell me what ports you know best ?” 

“Wh — s Watherford, an’ there’s 

Gk o ’ Fingal.” 

“ Fingal 1 "Where's that ?” 

“So you don’t know where Fingal 
is.—Oh, I see you're a sthranger, Sir, 
—an ‘then there's Cork.” 

«“ You know Cove, then.” 

“ Ts it the Cove o’ Cork why ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ T was bred an’ born there, and 
pilots as many ships into Cove as any 
other two min owt of it.” 

Barny thus sheltered his falsehood 
under the idiom of his language. 

“ But what brought you so far out to 
sea ?” asked the Captain. 

“ We wor lyin’ out lookin’ for ships 
that wanted pilots, antl there kem 
an the terriblest gale o’ wind aff the 
land, an’ blew us to say out intirely, 
au’ that’s the way iv it, your honor.” 

“I calculate we got a share of the 
same gale; ‘twas from the Nor- 
East.” 

“Oh, directly!” said Barny, “faith 
you're right enough, ‘twas the Nor-Aist 
coorse we wor an sure enough; but no 
matther now that we've met wid you 
—sure we'll have a job home anyhow.” 

“ Well, get aboard then,” said the 
American. 

« I will in a minit, your honor, whin 
I jist spake a word to my comrades 
here.” 

* Why sure its not goin’ to turn pilot 
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you are,” said Jemmy, in his simpli- 
city of heart. 

“ Whisht, yon omadhaun!” said 
Barny, “or lll cut the tongue out o’ 
you. Now mind me, Pether. You 
don’t undherstan’ navigashin and the 
varrious branches 0’ knowledge, an’ so 
all you have to do is to folly the ship 
when I get into her, an’ I'll show you 
the way “home.” 

Barny then got aboard the Americaa 
vessel, and begged of the captain, that 
as he had been out at sea so long, and 
had gone through “a power o’ hardship 
intirely,” that he would be permitted to 
go below and turn in to take a sleep, 
“ for in troth its myself and sleep that 
is sthrayngers for some time,” said 
Barny, “ an’ if your honor’ill be plazed 
I'll be thankful ‘if you won't let them 
disturb me antil [I’m wanted, for sure 
till you see the land there’s no use for 
me in life, an’ throth I want a sleep 
sorely,” 

Barny’s request was granted, and it 
will not be wondered at, that after so 
much fatigue of mind and body, he 
slept profoundly for four-and-twenty 
hours, He then was called, for land 
was in sight, and when he came on 
deck the captain rallied him upon the 
potency of his somniferous qualities 
and “ calculated” he had never met 
any one who could sleep “ four- 
and-twenty hours on a stretch, before.” 

“ Oh, Sir,” said Barny, rubbing his 
eyes, which were still a little hazy, 
“whiniver I go to sleep J pay attin- 
tion to it.” 

The land was soon neared, and 
Barny put in charge of the ship, when 
he ascertained the first land mark he 
was acquainted with; but as soon as 
the Head of Kinsale hove in sight, 
Barny gave a “ whoo,” and cut a caper 
that astonished the Yankees, and was 
quite inexplicable to them, though, 
we flatter ourselves, it is not to those 
who do Barny the favor of reading his 
adventures. 

“ Oh! there you are, my darlint ould 
head! an’ where’s the head like you? 
throth its little I thought I’'d ever set 
eyes an your good-looking faytures 
agin. But God’s good |” 

In such half muttered exclamations 
did Barny apostrophise each well- 
known point of his native shore, and, 
when opposite the harbour of Kinsale 
he spoke the hooker that was somewhat 
astern, and ordered Jemmy and Peter 
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to put in there, and tell Molly im- 
mediately that he was come back, 
and would be with her as soon as he 
could after piloting the ship into Cove. 
« But an your apperl don’t tell Pether 
Kelly o’ the big farm, nor indeed don’t 
mintion to man nor mortial about the 
navigation we done antil 1 come home 
myself and make them sinsible of it, 
bekase Jemmy and Pether, neither o’ 
yiz is aqual to it, and does’nt undher- 
stan’ the branches o’ knewledge re- 
quizit for discoorsin’ o’ nevigation.” 

The hooker put into Kinsale, and 
Barny sailed the ship into Cove, It 
was the first ship he ever had acted 
the pilot for, and his old luck attended 
him ; no accident befel his charge, and, 
what was still more extraordinary, he 
made the American believe he was ab- 
solutely the most skilful pilot on the 
station. So Barny pocketed his pilot’s 
fee, swore the Yankee was a gentleman, 
for which the republican did not thank 
him, wished him good bye, and then 
pushed his way home with what Barny 
swore was the easiest made money he 
ever had in his life. So Barny got 
himself paid for piloting the ship that 
showed him the way home. 

All the fishermen in the world may 
throw their caps at this feat—none but 
an Irishman, we fearlessly assert, could 
have executed so splendid a coup de 
Jinesse. 

And now, sweet readers, (the ladies 
I mean), did you ever think Barny 
would get home? I would give a 
hundred of pens to hear all the 
guesses that have been made as to the 
probable termination of Barny’s adven- 
ture. They would furnish good ma- 
terial, I doubt not, for another voyage. 


But Barny did make other voyages I 
can assure you ; and, perhaps, he may 
appear in his character of navigator 
once more, if his daring exploits be not 
lteld valueless by an ungrateful world, 
as in the case of his great predecessor, 
Columbus. 

As some curious persons, (I don’t mean 
the ladies), may wish to know what be- 
came ofsome of the characters who have 
figured in this tale, I beg to informthem 
that Molly continued a faithful wife and 
time-keeper, as already alluded to, for 
many years. ‘That Peter Kelly was so 
pleased with his share in the profits 
arising from the trip, in the ample re- 
turn of rum and sugar, that he freighted 
a large brig with scalpeens tothe West 
Indies, and went supercargo himself. 

All he got in return was the yellow 
fever. 

Barny profited better by his share ; 
he was enabled to open a _public- 
house, which had more custom than 
any ten within miles of it. Molly 
managed the bar very efficiently, and 
Barny “ discoorsed” the customers 
most seductively ; in short, Barny, at 
all times given to the marvellous, became 
a greater romancer than ever, and, for 
years, attracted even the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, who loved fun, to 
his house, for the sake of his magnani- 
mous mendacity. 

As for the hitherto triumphant Terry 
O'Sullivan, from the moment Barny’s 
Bingal adventure became known, he 
was obliged to fly the country, and was 
never heard of more, while the hero of 
the hooker became a greater man than 
before, and never was addressed by any 
other title afterwards than that of Tux 
Commopore. 
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Oberon to Titania. 


OBERON TO TITANIA. 


O haste thee to our fairy glen, 

Far, far remov’d from mortal ken ; 
Where no unhallow’d steps e’er trod 
The verdure ofthe Elfin sod ; 

Where never curious eye hath been 
‘To scan the wonders of the scene ; 
Nor human voice, with accents rude, 
Dare break upon our solitude ; 

No other sound shall meet our ear, 
Save when the nightingale we hear, 
Who loves in this enchanted dell, 
Her sweetly plaintive tale to tell, 
While echo, list’ning to the song, 
Doth every warbled note prolong. 


There let us wander thro’ the grove, 
Thro’ every shaded dingle rove, 

Or linger by the sparkling rill, 

That gushes from the moss-grown hill, 
And watch its liquid diamonds play, 
All glittering in the sunny ray ; 
While from the flower-enamell’d side, 
By nature robed in all her pride, 

Pll cull for thee a garland rare, 

And wreathe it in thy golden hair ; 
Crown’d with this fragrant diadem, 
Without one rich or costly gem, 

More lovely thou shalt seem to me, 
In unadorned simplicity, 

Than if Goleonda’s mines had shed 
Their treasured jewels o’er thine head. 
There too for thee [ll build a bower 
Of many a bright and blooming flower, 
The new-blown rose thy couch shall be, 
The hyacinth thy canopy ; 

The finest woof the silk-worm wove, 
Shall curtain thee, my fairy love ; 
The lotus and the violet 

Shall blend in one sweet carcanet, 
And form a fair and fragrant dome, 
For this, Titania’s queenly home, 


When by the noon-day heat opprest, 
Thine aerial limbs shall long for rest, 
[ll lead thee to this balmy shade, 
Where, on the blushing roses laid, 

In softest ease thou shalt recline, 
Thy zone unclasp, thy wreath untwine, 
And from the cowslip’s chalice sip 
The nectar’d dew to cool thy lip ; 
While Zephyr, as he flutters by, 
Shall fan thee with a fragrant sigh, 
And on his iris-tinted wing, 

To thee ambrosial odours bring, 
From beds of never-fading flowers 
Bathed in the purest vernal showers. 


If slumber steal upon thine eye, 
The dove shall sing thy lullaby, 
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And fancy’s fond illusions beam 

All brightly on thy blissful dream, 

Thy snowy bosom’s gentle swell 

Their happy influence shall tell, 

The smile upon thy rosy cheek 

The sweetness of thy visions speak. 

Then with amore than mortal care, 

I'll watch thee as a treasure rare, 

And bending o’er thy lovely form, 
xaze silently on every charm ; 

Then view thee when thy slumber flies, 

In renovated beauty rise, 

And feel that of a realm so fair 

Thou should’st alone the sceptre wear. 


Then haste thee, ere the dawn be past, 
We'll meet Aurora in the east, 

Who comes the gloomy night to chase, 
And fold the earth in her embrace. 

See where awaits our magic car, 

To waft us thro’ the cloudless air, 

Until we reach our lov’d retreat, 

For sinless spirits only meet : 

There, my Titania shall alight, 

With the first blush of morning bright, 
And springing to the charmed ground 
With sylphlike and elastic bound, 
Buds shall beneath thy footsteps spring, 
And birds thy joyous welcome sing, 
While all within the lovely scene, 

Shall greet with smiles the Fairy Queen. 





FOLIA SIBYLLINA. 





« Since earth is but a desert shore, and life a weary dream.” 





A weary dream indeed is life, 
A scene of never-ending strife, 
Beset with bitterest woes : 
The Pilgrim, with its pains opprest, 
Hails as his last unbroken rest, 
The sepulchre’s repose. 


The pangs of love rejected ne’er 

Disturb his peaceful slumbers there ; 
He never wakes to weep. 

The faithless heart and wily tongue 

Mock not the bosom which they stung, 
In death’s enduring sleep. 


Too fondly and too well he lov’d, 

Too deeply was that feeling prov’d, 
Then thrown unheeded by. 

Twas his to sympathise and feel 

With others’ woe, for others weal, 
And then neglected die. 


Oh! if his lot deserve a tear, 

Then shed the sacred tribute here, 
And ere you turn to tread 

The stormy paths of life again, 

Where griefs are real, pleasures vain, 

Think, think upon the dead, 
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APPLICATION OF METAPHYSICS TO SCRIPTURE. 


NO. 


« But Christ’s lore and his Apostles twelve 
“ He taught.”—Cuavcer. 


The great object of human existence 
should be the regeneration of the heart. 
The principle by which this is to be 
effected, must be one which will supply 
new motives of action, flowing either 
from general laws or generated by par- 
ticular impulses, as well as eradicate 
those vicious propensities inherent in 
our nature. hether in his unaided 
strength, an individual submits to the 
imperious dictation of passion, or regu- 
lates his conduct by a rule of mere 
rationality, he will find that the flash 
of the one or the ray of the other, can 
never light him far on his road through 
life. The works of Providence form a 
system ; every part of which has some 
relation to, and will be affected by, the 
movements and condition of other por- 
tions ; and as it is necessary to havea 
knowledge of the consequences of any 
action upon a system, before we can 
determine how far that action is likely 
to be beneficial or detrimental, it fol- 
lows that the clearer man’s views, the 
more extended his knowledge of crea- 
tion, and of the Creator’s dealings with 
mankind, the more competent is he to 
estimate the qualites of actions. Pas- 
sion only dwells on the immediate con- 
sequences; reason and conscience can 
ole determine the proximate results, 
und revelation alone declares the ulti- 
mate effects of human conduct. But 
revelation goes further; it supplies 
the machinery by which the human 
heart is to be remodelled, and the prin- 
ciple by which man’s conduct is to be 
‘lirected, a principle which not only 
curries within it a general and immu- 
tuble law, but supplies to the particular 
affections of our nature an object for 
their beneficial gratification, while it 
places a restraint upon their pernicious 
indulgence. A moral code could not 
so operate upon the moral constitution 
of man; give it the ordinary sanction 


of rewards and punishments, still it will 
leave the subjects of its government in 
every case, open to the accidental re- 
sults of contending passions, or the im- 
perfect check of reason. As in the 
natural world we find the dusky twi- 
light of evening lingering on till it 
gradually melts into the dark gloom of 
night, while the grey glimmering of 
morning springs into the risen light, 
so the influence of gospel grace, by 
pouring the light of eternal truth into 
the recesses of the human beart, vigo- 
rously expels all its clouded corrup- 
tions and gloomy passions, while over 
the obscure and dismal sanctions of the 
law, those corruptions float in buoyant 
and dubious suspension, At this event- 
ful period of the history of man, when 
those who feel that the gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation, are cling- 
ing to its consolations ; when, with one 
arm resting in faith and humility upon 
the altar, they are called upon to raise 
the other, in defence of those blessed 
truths which reason demonstrates and 
revelation declares to be the only prin- 
ciples for the guidance of man as an 
immortal being, the analysis of the 
operations of those principles of divine 
grace and omnipotent love must be a 
subject of surpassing interest. The 
savage will trace omnipotence in the 
thunder ; he will tremble at the howlings 
of the storm, while he marks the aveng- 
ing voice of the author of nature: but 
the Christian’s prerogative is to trace 
the operations of divine love in the 
still small voice that whispers 
** Peace on earth; good will towards man.” 

If, therefore, scriptural truth be a pearl 
of priceless value, and if the seat of its 
operation be the human heart, and its 
principal communications be made 
through the medium of language from 
the word of revelation, it cannot be de- 
nied that the cultivation of metaphysi- 
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cal and moral science may be rendered 
powerfully subservient to the great end 
of inculeating the lessons of divine 
knowledge. In society there appear 
to be three classes of individuals. The 
first are those who believe that the 
gospel was sent ¢o man as glad tidings 
of great joy. The second (amongst 
whom are to be reckoned the sup- 
porters of the gospel of the govern- 
ment) are those who profess to believe 
that a revelation was given, but that 
“the glad tidings” are not to go to but 
from man to his fellow men. The third 
are atheists, who deny the Creator as 
revealed in his Son. Upon the princi- 
ple already established, that a more 
yerfect knowledge, which can alone be 
Pad from a more extensive intimacy 
with revelation, leads to a sounder rule 
of life, it can at once be proved that 
the second and third classes are court- 
ing the darkness of error. The third 
is more consistent in its blindness than 
the second. For while the latter can- 
not deny the necessity of divine assist- 
ance, and thereby acknowledge the 
paramount importance of revelation, 
they with a singular fatuity close up 
the fountains of that living water which 
alone (as they dare not deny) can 
quench the burning thirst of the weary 
vilgrim. They would control man’s 
Seiienines by a code of decent mo- 
rality, but not awaken his affections by 
a system of grace and reconciliation. 
Again, be it remembered that their 
system, like every system of human 
contrivance, fails in supplying a proper 
object for the affections of our nature, 
although perhaps its sanctions may, in 
particular cases, prevent the indulgence 
of a passion in reference to a perni- 
cious object. So that at most such vir- 
tue can only be negative ; the offspring 
of fear ; the toilsome duty of the gal- 
ley slave; no labour of love, no posi- 
tive holiness, no cheerful subservience 
to the divine will. They would read 
the great commandment, as if it were 
written, “ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God,” &e., and even then they would 
fear man rather than God; for he who 
would compromise the integrity of 
scripture, rather than offend the preju- 
dices of a fellow sinner, betrays a fear 
of the creature without the love or 
fear of the Creator. Like Saul’s com- 
panions, such see the light, but hear 
not the voice that speaks. Upon the 
principles then of metaphysical and 
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moral science, it appears that the full 
revelation of God’s will, and the mani- 
festation of his character in our Re- 
deemer, is the only safe guide for a 
wandering sinner. In order to shew 
with what advantage these sciences may 
be called in aid, in a clear analysis of 
the holy symmetry, the regenerating 
influences and the internal evidences 
of the divine character of the Chris- 
tian’s creed, it may be important to 
give a few examples of the applica- 
tion of such principles of these sciences 
as may be considered more peculiarly 
adapted to the purposes of such an 
analysis. 

The operations of matter upon mind, 
and the degree in which the latter is 
affected by the former, appears to con- 
stitute the distinction between man and 
man, and man and the inferior animals; 
and this in reference to the principle 
already stated, that the competence of 


“an individual to determine the quality 


of an action, depends upon the extent 
of his daequaintance with that vast sys- 
tem of which he forms an atom. Thus 
many of the inferior animals can per- 
ceive and remember; but on examin- 
ation it will be found, that whatever in 
them appears to partake of rationality 
is ia subservient to their temporal 
wants, and thus circumscribed by the 
influence of matter. They have par- 
ticular appetites or affections which are 
at once directed by instinct to the ob- 
jects of their gratification. Man in his 
natural state, has these particular affec- 
tions, together with a principle by 
which he may, at his discretion, con- 
trol their gratification: but in this na- 
tural state, (that is independent of 
revelation) he has not, and cannot have 
the knowledge requisite to enable him 
to exercise a safe and sound discretion ; 
and furthermore, this discretion is 
mainly exercised in prohibition and not 
in the proper developement of those 
affections to promote the Creator’s 
glory, by positive acts of obedience and 
holiness. There is no advancement in 
moral excellence. When Saint Paul 
speaks of the natural law of the Gen- 
tiles, it is not that that law is sufficient 
for spiritual guidance, but only as a 
branch of that great proposition which 
he demonstrates, and which is the 
foundation of all religion, that in every 
condition of man, he has light enough 
afforded him to convince him that he 
is an offender against that light, and 
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that his own efforts to save himself 
must necessarily be fruitless and un- 
availing. Let us now examine the 
process of the human mind in gene- 
ralization. The inherent power of the 
infant mind, is but a capacity to receive 
impressions through the medium of the 
senses. It must primarily be affected 
by individual objects, and hence the 
sensations produced, must be single and 
unconnected. The mind thus acquires 
materials, which appear to be only its 
particular states or affections created by 
qualities of matter. The mind exer- 
cising itself on these, acquires a new 
train of ideas. An idea may be pro- 
perly defined to be that particular con- 
dition or affection of the mind, when 
engaged in contemplating the qualities 
of external, material objects, or the 
sensations which they produce. Being 
at one period affected in a certain man- 
ner by a definite object, or a definite 
sensation, and being at another period 
affected in a similar manner by a certain 
other object or sensation, the mind 
from a feeling of partial resemblance 
considers these two affections under 
one head, and thus begins to classify 
and arrange; and so proceeds to the 
formation of an abstract or general 
idea. It is material to observe how- 
ever that the process is from particu- 
lars to generals, as will be of much 
importance when we come to examine 
the idea of God. The only idea we 
can have of a substance is, that the 
mind is affected in a certain way by a 
number of qualities ; and by abstraction, 
we may consider the isolated effect of 
any number of these qualities indepen- 
dently of those which remain unnoticed. 
By this process we can reduce sub- 
stances to a general class, by considering 
those qualities which are similar, and 
omitting to consider those in which the 
substances differ. On this position the 
Socinian error is founded ; and the 
fallacy is obvious, because Christ is 
only therein considered with reference 
to a portion of his nature, and as con- 
trasted with mankind. The positive 
nature of a Saviour cannot be deter- 
mined by that which is founded upon 
comparison and abstraction ; and, con- 
sequently, to determine the true nature 
of that Saviouy, we are not to omit any 
of the Divineattributes of his character. 
So with our notion of God. So far as 
we render it comparative or abstract, 
it must beerroneous. The true notion 
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of God, therefore, cannot be obtained 
by the ordinary process of the human 
mind ; and, therefore, without the ma- 
nifestation of God in Christ, and the 
communication of the Divine Spirit, it 
is clear as demonstration that man can- 
not know God. If he cannot, without 
these aids, know Him, he cannot know 
His dealings ; and, consequently, can- 
not, without these aids, determine on 
any sound general law of action, or 
safely act upon the impulses of passion 
or appetite, or propose any proper 
object for the developement of his 
affections, By the very nature of man, 
time and space are laws of his mind ; 
he cannot, therefore, understand the 
peace of God; he cannot conceive the 
joys of Christian blessedness ; he can- 
not, unquestionably, on the same priu- 
ciple, rectify his condition to prepare 
for an eternal dwelling in the world to 
come, because his thoughts and actions 
are limited by time and space. Now, 
as many errors flow from the discussion 
of questions wherein general terms are 
used, and to which different individuals 
affix different meanings, according to 
the extent of the abstraction followed 
out by each, so the greatest variety of 
fallacies spring from an inattention to 
this leading truth, that time and space 
are laws of the human mind, Thus as 
to the Scripture doctrine of Divine 
omniscience and election. A common 
argument is drawn from what is called 
God’s fore-knowledge, as creating a 
necessity, and, therefore, extinguishing 
human — responsibility. God’s know- 
ledge is not qualified ; it is not subject 
to the limitation of time. All events are 
at once apprehended by God’s omni- 
science, and consequently no argument 
can be drawn from rore-knowledge as 
contradistinguished to the knowledge of 
past events ; or, in other words, there 
must be error in applying to the eternal 
and omniscient Creator, a conclusion 
drawn from a quality of knowledge, 
growing out of the limitations or laws 
ofa fallen and imperfect creature. So, 
again, there must be boundless error 
when God is not beheld in Christ. 
There we have all his attributes reduced 
to the comprehension of human capa- 
city, and subject to the original laws of 
human sympathy. Close the pages of 
Divine Revelation, and in vain you 
search for Divine sympathy for human 
frailty. Where is there such a Godas 
the God of the Bible, manifested in the 
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flesh? Our fellow-sufferer ; our con- 
tinual intercessor. 

The instrument by which the mind 
of man is supplied with the thoughts 
of others, is called language, the 
very nature of which implies that 
the thoughts which its symbols re- 
present, must have an existence pre- 
vious to those symbols; and, conse- 
quently, general or abstract ideas must 
have had an existence before general 
terms. The feeling of partial resem- 
blances causes the formation of the 
generalidea ; conventional arrangement 
or arbitrary formation creates the gene- 
ral term ; and, as has been already 
remarked, great fallacy arises from the 
impracticability of having the precise 
meaning of such terms clearly settled, 
so much is left to individual caprice. 
This would solve many apparent para- 
doxes and moral enigmasin the writings 
of learned and eminent men. Buta 
different view of the origin of general 
terms has been taken by Smith, and 
approved of by Dugald Stewart. Ac- 
cording to this view, a savage, seeing 
a particular object, which he designates 
a tree, on seeing another object, posses- 
sing a resemblance to the former, ap- 
plies to it the same name or appellation, 
and soon; and thus the name, which 
was before a particular denomination, 
becomes a general term. Now, in the 
instance adduced, the word tree is the 
sign, and is used by the savage to de- 
signate a particular object ; that is, to 
express the feeling or affection of his 
mind, produced by the contemplation 
of that object, or rather by the various 
qualities of that particular object to 
which the name is primarily applied. 
Thatname, therefore, cannot be applied 
to express the affection of his mind pro- 
duced by any but the same qualities in 
another object : as a sign can only re- 
present the one thing signified, that is 
the one affection or condition of the 
mind. A symbol and a sign are very 
different ; the one being merely an 
arbitrary character ; the other being a 
chosen representative. If Smith’s 
principle be correct, then, in the very 
first application of the term tree, 
the abstract general idea of a tree is 
formed ; and, consequently, we might 
havean abstract ideaof a class of objects 
or sensations, by only having seen one 
object or experienced a single sensation. 
This subject was handled with con- 
siderable acuteness by the late Arch- 
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bishop Magee, One apparent error, 
however, in his views, deserves to be 
noticed, namely, that resemblance is 
not the origin of generalization. He 
analyzes the case of a child, designating 
several persons by the name of father. 
He says—* The child, it is true, may 
give the name of father to an individual 
like to the person it has been taught to 
call by that name; but this is from 
mistake, not from design ; from a con- 
fusion of the two as the same person, 
and not from a perception of resem- 
blance between them whilst known to 
be different.” It would appear, how- 
ever, that, by the term father, a child 
expresses the idea produced by seeing 
an individual who has been inthe habit 
of caressing or fondling it ; whose ac- 
tions have thus produced a certain 
feeling upon its mind, and, therefore, it 
naturally and correctly applies the term 
father, to every person whose actions 
produce these sensations. But if, in 
maturer years, it discovers that in the 
received use of the term, other qualities 
are comprehended besides those which 
it supposed the term to include, and 
which additional qualities limit the ap- 
plicability of the term, it then accom- 
modates its application of the term to, 
and corrects it by, the received mean- 
ing attached to the term. The errors 
of both Smith and Magee appear to 
result from their assuming the pre- 
existence of the sign, and hence the 
fallacy, because the thing signified must 
be formed before the symbol can be 
applied as a sign to express that thing 
so signified. The term is the sign, the 
idea the thing so signified. And as in 
the process of abstraction, the particular 
idea, designated by a particular term, 
becomes changed, the term must also be 
changed. But it is a manifest fallacy 
to suppose and assume the term as 
formed, when we analyze the theory 
of its formation ; in doing so, the 
reasoning must be in a circle. In 
Smith’s theory, the general idea is to be 
obtained from a single sensation, which 
it manifestly is not ; or it is to be ob- 
tained by comparison. In the latter 
case, the appellation by which the 
savage designates the first tree, and 
which includes all its qualities which 
affect the mind, would be erroneously 
applied to designate another object not 
possessing all those qualities ; and,there- 
fore, would not bethe same sign, though 
itmight bethe samesymbol. A learned 
xX 
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continental writer, M. Turgot, has sug- 
gested that in all probability abstract 
ideas arethe first which are formed inthe 
minds of children. The origin of this hy- 
pothesis, rests upon the common habit of 
children apparently confounding fami- 
liar ideas, as in the instance already 
analyzed, of a child calling-several per- 
sons by the name of father. This, as 
has been shewn, arises from the child 
affixing to the terms it employs certain 
significations, which differ from those 
which those terms in ordinary accep- 
tation, and by conventional arrange- 
ment, usually express. Now the great 
perfection of the Christian’s creed is 
this, that the meaning of its leading 
terms is previously settled by its divine 
author ; and the Christian beholds in 
his God, his Creator, his Redeemer, his 
Sanctifier. He finds in the page of 
revelation, the fixed relation in which 
man stands to his God ; and the mode 
by which he is to become one with 
Christ. And while others are tossed 
upon the troubled ocean of life, driven 
before the storm, and overclouded in 
the tempest, his chart is spread before 
him, his prow is ever towards the ha- 
ven of his rest, and as he ascends upon 
the swelling bosom of the heaving and 
tempestuous billow, he only feels him- 
self, when poised upon its crest, (as it 
were) flung the nearer to Him who is 
his present help in trouble. The man 
who takes his creed, his principles and 
his definitions from the Bible, will find 
that his lamp will be trimmed and his 
oil provided, when he is summoned 
“ to attend the Bridegroom.” Reason- 
ing on spiritual things cannot proceed 
safely without this precaution. Rea- 
soning is the perception of the relation 
of two ideas by means of their mutual 
relation to another idea or ideas. A 
thought is the affection of the mind 
created by the perception of the rela- 
tion of two objects or ideas. Reason- 
ing then may be considered as the pro- 
cess by which we arrive at an abstract 
thought, and which is effected by com- 
paring a particular thought with other 
thoughts and tracing a similitude of 
relations. It has been considered by 
an eminent philosopher that this pro- 
cess may go forward by using words 
like algebraical symbols, and without 
reference to the precise signification of 
each particular word, in each stage of 
the process. This dangerous opinion 
has its foundation in a position which 


appears totally fallacious, that algebra- 
ical results are analogous to the conclu- 
sions which we draw in general rea- 
soning. It confounds the sensible 
relations of material quantity with the 
abstract relations of impalpable quali- 
ties, than which nothing can be more 
dissimilar. From the very nature of 
language, verbal reasoning must be pre- 
ceded by mental. And the individual 
who has advanced this doctrine ap- 
pears unconsciously to have contro- 
verted it in another portion of his 
valuable work, for he tells us, that 
“ part of the process in reasoning, con- 
sists in fixing, with a rapidity that 
escapes our memory, the precise mean- 
ing of every word which is ambiguous, 
by the relation in which it stands to 
the general scope of the argument.” 
In algebraical deduction, it is true, that 
there is a meaning primarily attached 
to the symbols, from which meaning we 
are supposed not to depart, and so far 
it may be considered analogous to ge- 
neral reasoning. But in the former the 
process of tracing the relations is con- 
ducted on pre-established principles, 
founded on the known a 

quantity; whereas in the latter, that 
process altogether depends on the 
meaning of the general terms employed. 
The perception of the several relations 
can only be ascertained by tracing the 
similitude of the qualities which pro- 
duce sensations, or in other words by 
analyzing the precise meaning of the 
terms employed. Language is a ne- 
cessary instrument to communicate 
thought, but is not essential to thinking. 
The vast importance, therefore, of hav- 
ing the language of scriptural discus- 
sion clearly understood, cannot be too 
strongly urged. And so in defending 
our holy faith, we should always ascer- 
tain the verbal weapons of our adver- 
sary, and make him draw his sword 
from the scabbard. How strangely or 
rather how divinely coincident are the 
opinions, and harmonious the feelings, 
of all those who acknowledge the doc- 
trine of the influence of God’s Holy 
Spirit as essential to the formation of a 
true believer. And how diversified 
and various the tracks and courses of 
those who leave the spiritual convoy, 
and trust their frail barks to the casual 
gusts of polemical dissension. If 
the errors into which, in the ordinary 
process of reasoning, from its very na- 
ture, man must always be liable to fall, 
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are all avoided by the Gospel system, 
if the true chart aud compass for a 
heaven-bound voyage can only be 
found in the page of Divine Revela- 
tion ; if by the system of Scripture 
alone, man’s nature can be re-con- 
structed, its symmetry adjusted, and 
reconciliation with his Creator etiected 
— if every affection of the heart, and 
every emotion of the soul, there, and 
there only, find the bread and the wa- 
ter of life, to satisfy the hunger and 
thirst after righteousness—if by that 
avenue alone we find an approach to 
the throne of grace, enabling us to 
stand erect in the robes of imputed 
righteousness—if that system finds men 
scathed by the lightning of the wrath 
of offended purity, and clothes him in 
all the loveliness and eternal verdure 
of infinite grace—if it gives and realises 
to man the promise of the life that now 
is, as well as that which is to come— 
if it smashes and shatters the fetters of 
sin, and emancipates the sinner from 
the slavery of an unholy nature—if it 
whispers peace in affliction, sympathy 
in sorrow—if it lights up the darkness 
of the grave—if it transfers our affec- 
tions to the high considerations of di- 
vine mercy, and affords a theme for our 
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heavenly contemplation, the glory and 
sublimity of which is coeval with eter- 
nity and coextensive with immensity, 
and all these its effects are traced by 
the finger of God in his Word, as 
they demonstrably flow from that di- 
vine system upon the principles of me- 
taphysical and moral science ; “ How 
beautiful then upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace!” Let 
the political tempests now gathering 
around rage as they may; we have 
each our position to defend, and may 
we be enabled firmly to stand in the 
day of trial. This consolation, at least, 
must remain to the true believer, that 
when driven to the last entrenchment 
of that civil and religious freedom with 
which we once were blest, as subjects 
of a temporal King, and when the last 
inch of ground remains, and the last 
moment intervenes between his allotted 
time and his entrance on eternity, he 
falls upon the bosom of his martyred 
master, where a hallowed home and 
an everlasting rest remain to him, as to 
all who have trusted in the same un- 
failing promises, and walked in the 
same infallible light. 


A DREAM. 


I slept—and back to my early days 
Did wandering fancy roam, 

When my hopes were bright, and my heart was light, 
And my own a happy home. 


And I dream’d I was young and innocent, 
And my brow untrac’d by care, 

While my parents smil’d on their darling child, 
And breath’d for his weal a prayer. 


Once again I was rising before the sun, 
For in childhood I was told, 

If its earliest ray on my head should play, 
It would turn each tress to gold. 


I was kneeling again on the grassy knoll, 
Where I never may kneel more, 
And I pray'd, and was blest, with that holier rest, 


Whose 


aleyon reign is o’er. 


I was sporting again thro’ the fields and flowers, 
And felt at each - new joys ;— 
a, 


But I woke with a sig 


that e’er memory 


Should revive what time destroys. 
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LOVE AND LOYALTY, 


A LEAF FROM THE « OLD ALMANACK.” 


Cuap. I. 





« Young leaves bud forth, expand, and bloom, 
To live and die, their annual doom, 

While all-unchang’d, the parent tree 

Presents a type of history, 

Which still renews to every age 

Th’ instructive lessons of her page.” 


ANON. 





The benefits of history are lost to 
him who, either a fool or a knave, 
would regard it as an “ Old Almanack.” 
Without it, man’s life should be but the 
present hour as it flits from him, and, 
like a ship at sea, no shore in view, no 
rudder, compass, or log-book, the past 
course were unprofitable, the future 
without an object. I confess that I 
entertain great reverence for history, 
and, without being the keeper of any 
man’s conscience but my own, I would 
hold it asin of deep dye against the 
happiness of mankind, to vilify its cha- 
racter or deny its authority. It isa 
treasury upon which all may draw to 
render the path of life safe, useful, and 
pleasant; and to it I am indebted for 
the following narrative, in which pri- 
vate loves, dangers, and sorrows, min- 
gle with the vicissitudes and sufferings 
of royalty. That narrative, Mr. Edi- 
tor, I offer as an humble tribute to 
your laudable attempt to add to the 
yet scanty stores of our national litera- 
ture. 

A bright morning often ushers in a 
gloomy andtempestuous day, Charles 
the First ascended the throne of Eng- 
land with as much popularity as ever 
flattered or deceived a sovereign—evil 
advisers brought him to ascend a scaf- 
fold, and by his death 

To point a moral or adorn a tale, 
Henry the Fifth had the magnanimity, 
or, what is better, the wisdom to for- 
get what the Prince of Wales endured 
from the official faith and duty of the 








Lord Chief Justice. Charles followed 
his example towards the gay and vicious 
Duke of Buckingham ; but not in the 
same spirit with that of the hero of 
Agincourt ; and if, at a period nearer 
to our own times, a prince, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, had forgotten 
towards a minister an act of duty which 
a very limited understanding, alone, 
could have construed into personal of- 
fence, England might, probably, have 
been spared calamities for the pen of 
history yet to record. Charles was a 
man of an excellent heart, but of weak 
intellect as to the art of governing. He 
had a bad minister, but, worse and 
more fatal to his fortunes, he had in 
Henrietta of France, his royal consort, 
abosom-counsellor to popery. Alliance 
of any kind with France, has been fa- 
tal to the throne and people of Eng- 
land. Hume, inclined himself to the 
Stuarts, has not attempted to withhold 
or disguise from the judgment of pos- 
terity, that the favouring of popery 
and innovations upon the Established 
Church, even more than the arbitrary 
apres of the laws, led to the 
embroilment of the state and the exe- 
cution of the King on a scaffold, as 
having violated the laws and constitu- 
tion of which he had been appointed 
the guardian, and the integrity of 
which he was bound to maintain. The 
assassination of Buckingham did not 
relieve Charles from the evils which 
had been superinduced by his perni- 
cious councils, The impetus given to 
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misrule continued after the head from 
which it proceeded was laid low, and, 
when forced by the long parliament, to 
concession after concession, he found, 
as in our own times,, that he was only 
endeavouring to “ filla sieve with wa- 
ter”—the stream of time has always 
“ stepping-stones” to facilitate the pro- 
gress of revolution and calamity. ‘The 
King gave his assent to the bill depriv- 
ing the Bishops of their votes in par- 
liament, and in that moment he cast 
from him the soundest and strongest 
staff which he had to lean upon. It 
consummated the views and the power 
of the republican faction. So “ anti- 
monarchial an act,” as Clarendon terms 
it, stamped the cause of the King with 
the seal of desperation and destruction. 
The royal bark began to sink, the rats 
obeyed their instinct, and the few, in 
either house of parliament, who had 
been the King’s friends, forsook him 
and sided with the “ lords of the as- 
cendant.” Charles, whatever the er- 
rors of his government, passionately 
and faithfully loved his Queen—no 
profligate minister or favourite, whig 
or tory, could detach him from her. 
He inherited the fatal uxoriousness of 
the “ first man,” and incurred his pe- 
nalty : his Eden was forfeited, he was 
made acquainted with death, and his 
Eve was sent forth on the world. The 
Queen, after the death-contest be- 
gan, embarked at Dover, for Hol- 
land, and the King, who had at- 
tended her embarkation, returned to 
Greenwich to be sacrificed to the 
spirit of democracy. What follow- 
ed between this period and _ that 
when the fortunes of Charles had ar- 
rived at a still more interesting crisis, 
needs not to be detailed here. We are not 
about to give a regular history of the 
life and death of the royal martyr, but 
wish to raise the veil of time from facts 
relating to some individuals of the 
Itinerant Court, whose destinies were 
involved in those of the unhappy mo- 
narch, and whose LOVE and LOYALTY 
were never separated from the fortunes 
of the royal victim. But let us on to 
our tale without further preface. 

It was on a keenly cold and frosty 
night, or rather morning, by the clock, 
on the eleventh of February, in the 
year of Grace, one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-three, that the little 
town of Docklum, situated at the 
mouth of the River Ee, in Friedland, 
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lay, wraptprofoundly in its accustomed 
state of tranquillity. This place, now 
a neat and pleasant town, was, at the 
period in which our narrative com- 
mences, remarkable for nothing but 
the goodness of its harbour, which, with 
its proximity and safe egress to the 
German ocean, and the excellent qua- 
lity and great variety of the finny tribes 
swarming on its shores, had rendered 
it one of the small emporiums, where 
the patient and money-loving Holland- 
ers carried on their thriving fisheries. 
Being entirely occupied, either in the 
pursuits of a maritime life, or the less 
dangerous, though not less laborious 
one, of curing their fish, as their days 
were peaceful and industrious, so were 
their slumbers tranquil and profound ; 
and it required neither watchmen nor 
patrolto secure the property or protect 
the lives of the well-regulated denizens 
of Docklum. The modern march of 
intellect had not yet reached them, nor 
ultra-civilization cursed them with the 
increase and ingenuity of crime, which 
in our day, and in our country, makes 
municipal police, the most arduous part 
of the science of Government to con- 
coct and reduce to practice. There 
was then, as we believe there is now, 
perfect harmony in the mental and 
physical conformation of our Dutch 
neighbours, and the Craniologists (if 
there had been any in that day,) would 
have found few bumps on the head of a 
genuine Mynheer, unless, as in the 
‘Emerald Isle,’ produced by the very 
successful application of a ‘sprig of 
shillela.” The organ of money-making 
could, certainly, have been found devel- 
oped, but so incorporated with that of 
honesty that they could not be sepa- 
rated. In numerous points of modern 
knowledge, it must be confessed, the 
inhabitants of Docklum, in common 
with their countrymen in general, were 
miserably deficient, probably because 
that then “the Schoolmaster was not 
abroad,” and that none of the shining 
lights of our modern administrations 
had at that time any archetypes in the 
political firmament ; nor the labours of 
Paine, Cobbett, Hone, Carlisle, and 
those of the Edinburgh Reviewers had 
been cast upon society like a moral 
malaria. Theinhabitants of Docklum 
were so shamefully ignorant, that they 
knew not the distinctions of Whig and 
Tory, Repealer and Radical—they 
were troubled neither with Catholic 
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Emancipation—Parliamentary Reform 
—Jesuit Ministers, nor Jesuit Priests ; 
* passive resistance’ could not be trans- 
lated into their language ; they held 
Pope and Devil in equal repute, and 
would have had no dealings with either 
except—upon Change ; and the Pope 
(we will not answer for the other gen- 
tleman) seemed as little disposed to 
have any thiug to do with them ;—in a 
word, they were good, plain, down- 
right Protestants, and, however defi- 
cient inother reading, they were deeply 
versed intheir Bibles and their ledgers ; 
which was the most favourite study, 
we presume not to say, but if they la- 
boured equally to save their souls and 
their fish, they did that which was rare 
in their own age, and is still more so in 
ours ; above all, they had the wisdom, 
which we have woefully proved our- 
selves not to have possessed—they re- 
— the adage, “ Let well enough 

one,”"—had no King or Prime Mi- 
nister to’ provoke to love of change, 
and, necessarily, were happier than 
most of their neighbours. 

Such were the simple and honest 
Docklumonians on the night already 
mentioned ; but even Morpheus’s leaden 
sceptre cannot ensure general obedience, 
oad there is scarcely a well-inhabited 
house, much less a small fishing town, 
in which “kind nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep,” does not deny her 
nourishment to some; and, on the 
night in question, Peter Von Double- 
Chalkem, the proprietor of a small 
change-house in Docklum, had been 
sedulously courting her influence, but 
she “ no ready visit paid.” An intense 
swelling in his legs, which “ murdered 
sleep,” and had baffled all medical skill 
and sagacity to alleviate or determine, 
had kept him awake. Peter, however, 
nowise disposed to the rus in urbe of 
the Docklum Pere la Chaise, kept his 
ante-mortem ground, despite of every 
professional prediction to the contrary. 
Truth to say, our Host of the Dolphin 
laboured hard to support the credit of 
his physician, who, with great respect 
be it spoken, never graduated beyond 
the pestle and mortar, which formed 
the sign over his shop-door, situated at 
the corner of Tombstone-Alley ; and, 
although in daily indulgence of pota- 
tions, deep and strong, Peter still kept 
on his legs, bad as they were, and 
would almost lead one to believe that 
the only danger attending medical ad- 
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vice is, the observance of it. Peter 
was under the influence of his swelled 
legs and stubborn constitution, on the 
fine and cold night we have mentioned, 
when sounds to which his ear was not. 
unaccustomed, brought him to the case- 
ment, which looked up the street. It 
was the distant tramp of a small party 
of horse, and as our Host added to his 
retail business, the wholesale benevo- 
lence of administering to the wants of 
those who nauseate the flavour of any 
liquid which had undergone the ordeal 
of an impost, or, in other words, that 
had been exchequered, he felt assured 
that some of his free-trade friends were 
about to visit him ; he was disappoint- 
ed, and so was the love of gain, which 
was as national to Peter as natural to 
all in every part of the world, who 
sell ale or any thing else. He saw 
pass under his window a sight, then as 
rare in Docklum, as an honest states- 
man, or peace-loving priest of mother 
church, would be in our day. This 
sight was an officer and two mounted 
dragoons, fully caparisoned in the pon- 
derous accoutrements of the times, and 
corresponding instature to their horses, 
which were of the largest black Flan- 
ders breed. Peter thrust his head out 
of the window, looked after the men at 
arms, wondered what the devil it could 
be about, and went to bed. 

Now, although our Host ofthe Dol- 
ne is not the hero of our tale, nor 
ong to hold place in our narrative, we 
are in conscience bound to vindicate 
him from any distinctive imputation 
resting on his character, in consequence 
of our having said that his love of 
gain was ae because, that 
whatever called for the visit of the dra- 
goons, they did not call for drink. — 
Truth to say—and we value truth if 
for no other than a mercantile princi- 
ple for its scarcity—honest Peter dif- 
fered in nothing, that we have ever 
known, from all other honest men, 
whose creed was to be found in the 
balance sheet of profit and loss. In- 
deed, nothing seems more strange and 
unaccountable to us, than that so much 
discord and crime should fill the world 
under the pretext of difference of reli- 
gion—for a mere and shallow pretext 
it is, and there is no man, willing to see 
things in their true light, who must not 
be convinced that there is but one uni- 
versal religion, and that the whole hu- 
man race—the inhabitants of Utopia 
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excepted—are united in sincere and 
ardent worship of that sagpes and 
ubiquitous deity which they carry in 
their pockets, or commit to the guar- 
dianship of those High Priests of 
Mammon, vulgarly called bankers.— 
From the days of Judas Iscariot down 
to the Judases of our time, we couldad- 
duce such accumulated proof of this 
truly Catholic creed as would over- 
whelm and smother any heretic dis- 
senter. 

What were the officer and his 
two dragoons doing all this time ?— 
That is a state secret, and may not be 
disclosed but in its own season. The 
officer 4vas deputed to communicate 
certain orders from head-quarters at 
the Hague, to Karl Donderheyden, 
Chief Burgher or Mayor of Docklum, 
a man, of whom could be said that 
which we could not altogether venture 
to say of existing deputy-authorities of 
a higher caste. He never wished, nor 
ever sought, to do other than render 
justice, on fair and plain shewing, with- 
out regard to the rank, wealth, or po- 
litical or religious opinions of the par- 
ties—he never experienced the greater 
difficulties of the corrupt and pliant 
knave in office, who labours to wrest 
judgment to the will of power, and fat- 
ten on injustice, and the only popu- 
larity he was anxious to acquire, was 
that which should attach to an honest 
man. He could adjust the disputes of 
his neighbours always, to the satisfac- 
tion of one of the parties at least, and 
not be obnoxious to the hatred of both, 
like some people whom we could name, 
and if he was not highly honoured, no 
one could say that he was heartily 
despised. His investigations for the 
discovery of guilt, were not inflictions 
upon innocence, nor his prosecutions 
of criminality farces. Except those 
family quarrels, which ever did and 
ever will exist, even in the best regu- 
lated states, tranquillity and happiness 
pervaded the sphere of his authority. 
if any modern ruler or deputy should 
desire to be possessed of Karl’s suc- 
cessful plan of government, it was sim- 
ply this—he enforced the laws and 
caused them to be respected. This, 
however, must be admitted, that in his 
time popular intimidation had not in- 
vaded the sphere of public justice, nor 
was crime made the ally of Reform. 
In this respect Friedland, to this hour, 
is egregiously behind-hand with our- 
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selves. All the rogues in Docklum 
might have been hanged and forgotten, 
and no incendiary Bristolize its inha- 
bitants ; nor would the trial of the mar- 
derer be postponed, and the judge 
scared from the bench by a street bal- 
lad, sung to the tune of “ The humours 
of Kilkenny.” We could say much 
more on this subject, but refrain, and, 
like Michael Cassio in the play, we 
hope that what we have said has been 
* Without offence to any man of quality.”— 

The officer had a long and private con- 
ference with Karl, who was enjoined 
to the strictest secresy upon the mat- 
ters given him in charge, and particu- 
larly, he was told that in this instance, 
his identity must be separated from his 
amiable Vrow, who was not to be con- 
sidered “bone of his bone.” This 
much, however, we may disclose to the 
reader. The officer informed the Bur- 
gomaster, that if the wind continued 
in the quarter it then blew from, he 
might expect on the morrow or the day 
after at farthest, the arrival of a small 
squadron under convoy of a man of 
war, for which he must be on the con- 
stant look out, and be prepared to af- 
ford the assistance of pilotage, toge- 
ther with the necessary facilities for the 
embarkation of a body of horse, and 
also to provide that forage and provi- 
sions which the brief time would admit 
of. The officer then giving the muni- 
cipal magnate, a sealed packet, witha 
duplicate of which the Commodore of 
the squadron was also to be furnished, 
to the intent that he, the Burgomas- 
ter, might to the extent of his power, 
obey the commands of the Commo- 
dore, the man of arms took his leave. 

In every community great or small, 
possessed of a free government, there 
are troublesome prying persons, who 
think they have a right to inquire into 
public affairs, and overhaul the acts of 
their rulers, whether a Prince, Prime- 
minister, or Burgomaster. It is not 
to be supposed that the heavy tramp of 
large Flanders’ troop horses, could have 
been altogether unheard passing at 
midnight through the streets of Dock- 
lum, even had not Peter, the Tapster, 
had ocular demonstration of the fact. 
Early in the morning there was a ga- 
thering of the curious round our Host’s 
stove, upon the arms and hobs of which 
stood several warm and comforting pre- 
pared potations named “ Mint-sling,” 
something of the nature of that beve- 
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rage formerly (we know not if now) a 
favorite with our working classes, and 
of which notice might have been seen 
on the windows of “our fountains of 
intemperance,” in these words— 

“ Purl and Gill as early as you will.” 
Last night’s military incursion was the 
subject debated, while each, at inter- 
vals, also discussed his stoup. There 
was of the group one shrewd fellow, 
Ralph Bomtinck, he had served at Am- 
boyna and other places with signal 
bravery, and was held in no small 
respect by his townsmen. He _ had 
learned much of the night’s business 
upon which to found surmises—the 
officer’s secret conference with the 
Burgomaster ; a quarrel between, this 
functionary and his vrow, in which 
strange to say, and “ portent ominous,’ 
Karl was ascendant ; and an express 
hastily despatched to the Farmer-ge- 
neral or Intendent. If danger was in 
the wind, they saw no reason why they 
should be kept in the dark, and, there- 
fore, it was resolved to proceed ina 
body, with Ralph at their head as 
spokesman, and put Karl Donderhey- 

en to the question. ‘“ No sooner said 
than done,” and straight they stood in 
“the presence.” It would, no doubt, 
be edifying to our readers, and afford 
a fine specimen of municipal eloquence, 
were we to report fully Ralph Bomb- 
tinck’s address to the Mayor, but we 
decline it for reasons which, detailed, 
would not assist to the shortening of 
our story. Suffice it to say, that whe- 
ther honest Karl was puffed up, beyond 
his usual temper and demeanor, by 
hopes of preferment held out to him by 
the officer, or by his over-night victory, 
in the contest of keeping a secret from 
his wife, the fact is that he cut the bu- 
siness yery short with the deputation, 
in the brief and pithy admonition, to 
return home and mind their business ! 
The real key to this chuff and unusual 
conduct of the Mayor may probably 
be this— About a year previous to the 
pone of the deputation, Karl had ta- 

en what was considered a strange 
fancy, no less than a general review of 
all the herring-busses in the port, and 
their marine evolutions, putting the 
corporation to much unnecessary ex- 
pense. This freak, which, at the time, 
occasioned some free conjectures as to 
the state of the Burgomaster’s upper 
story, was strongly censured in a pub- 
lic resolution, of which Ralph was the 
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mover, and it was shrewdly suspected 
that Karl kept the circumstance in his 
nose until an opportunity should offer 
of playing off the “quid pro quo” 
which we have just mentioned. Ralph 
and his companions returned to the 
little change-house, in not the best hu- 
mour with the Burgomaster, and 
were smoking and chatting round the 
stove, when a sudden crash, which 
made the house rock and rattle, as if 
the tiles on the roof were coming about 
their ears, made them all rush 
forth, as fast as they could, into the 
street, to which they had scarcely ar- 
rived, when a repetition of the awful 
phenomenon neatly deprived all, ex- 
cept Ralph Bomtinck, of their senses, 
but he, an old soldier, recovered im- 
mediately from his surprize, and stated 
his opinion, that it was the report of 
shot from a ship of war in the offing, 
and straight-way they attained a posi- 
tion commanding a view of the road- 
stead. The Amboyna warrior was not 
mistaken. Just without the bar which 
crosses the mouth of the harbour, four 
Brigantines were seen lying, each with 
her main-topsail aback, and a flag at 
her fore-top masthead, intimating the 
want of pilots. Immediately beyond 
them in the roadstead, and as close as 
her draught of water admitted, a large 
man of war was in the act of clewing 
up her sails, and coming to anchor, 
developing, as she gradually came up, 
her imposing length, and the destruc- 
tive engines with which she was bristled, 
the report of two of which, a sig- 
nal of the squadron’s arrival, had thrown 
the divan at the Dolphin into such 
consternation. Boats had now pushed 
off to the several brigantines, and the 
man of war was safely brought to her 
anchorage, where, like a stately swan, 
she lay balancing on the rippling tide. 
A boat lowered from the stern, and 
brought to the gang-way, received a 
small party of men, and then pulled 
right ahead into the harbour. As 
the boat rapidly neared the shore, 
they could distinguish an individual, 
dressed in a blue and orange uniform, 
richly ornamented with gold lace, and 
wearing a huge flapped hat, decked 
with a large white plume. We shall 
now bring the reader nearer to the 
principal actors, leaving the Dolphin 
Junta to follow at their leisure. 

The boat reached the shore, and the 
officer, landing, advanced with a smull 
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flag in his hand, to Karl Donderhey- 
den, who was waiting on the pier, and 
was easily distinguished by the badges 
of his office, and an air, partly sub- 
dued by the new arrival, which pretty 
plainly told him that he was not, just 
at that moment, the greatest man in 
Docklum, The sense of one’s own 
importance is a wonderfully sustaining 
power, but only relatively so. The 
man in office, when in communication 
with his inferiors, struts or swells like 
a turkey-cock, in the extremes of an- 
ger or of love ; while to his superiors 
his air and tone relaxes into the bend- 
ing pliancy of the weeping willow, 
and he shrinks into himself as does 
the sensitive plant when touched. This 
contrast is most perceptible in the 
meanest minds, and would in itself 
furnish matter for an excellent chapter, 
but it is better described in one line of 
Wycherly’s plain-dealer, than if we 
were.to bestow a volume on it.— 

*‘T hate a Harness—kissing my leader behind, 
that another slave may do the like to me.” 

The Commodore, for such was the 
rank of the naval officer, had scarce 
time to make such arrangements with 
Karl, when the glittering casques of 
some dragoons on the little eminence 
at the top of the street, and the shrill 
blast of a trumpet, announced the arri- 
val of the party expected by the Com- 
modore and Burgomaster. The party 
halted directly opposite the stadthouse, 
and consisted of two females, and three 
men, attended by about one hundred 
horse under the immediate command of 
an officer inthe Dutch service. Some 
of these were engaged in keeping at 
due distance the crowd eagerly throng- 
ing around them—such a sight was 
never before seen in Docklum. 

The evidently paramount personage 
of this small party was a female in the 
prime of life, whose appearance not 
only commanded but rivetted attention, 
Dark eyes of brilliant lustre and pierc- 
ing expression, added to fine teeth and 
a complexion of the clearest brown, 
enlightened a face which, if all its fea- 
tures were not critically regular, was 
yet replete with dignity and sweetness : 
its general contour might have pointed 
out to a discriminating observer, that 
sorrow or adversity had given a chas- 
tened cast to a countenance once 
remarkably gay and lively, and despite 
of the new hopes which our a!ter-pages 
will make known in their season, a pro- 
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phetic woe seemed to strive within her 
and to say— 
“ 


——__——_— methinks 
Some unborn sorrow, ripe in Fortune’s womb, 
Seems coming toward me ; ———.” 


She was mounted on a white charger 
richly caparisoned, and her costume 
was elegant and singular. A riding- 
dress of green velvet of Genoa manu- 
facture, fastened with gold clasps, mas- 
sive and elaborate as was the fashion of 
the time, was surmounted, as low as 
the waist, by a slight open corslet 
formed of slender bars of polished steel 
inlaid with gold, and of the most ex- 
quisite workmanship, which also pro- 
tected the arms. Her gloves, which 
came high over the wrists, were of 
buff-leather richly embroidered, and 
with these her low buskins corres- 
ponded. On her head she wore a 
light casque or helmet composed en- 
tirely of steel beads, crowned with a 
plume of feathers, and a ruff of the 
most costly lace surrounded her neck. 
Attached to her waist by a silver chain 
and swivel, was an ivory-hilted dirk or 
dagger, in a shagreen scabbard mounted 
with amber, and in her right hand she 
carried a small truncheon, tipped at 
each end with carved silver. On her 
left hand, his horse’s head being about 
half a length behind, was a knight, ap- 
parently in the latter part of the au- 
tumn of life, and whose dress and 
appearance bespoke him noble, being 
decorated with the insignia of several 
orders of honor. The other female was 
in the very freshest bloom of youth, 
habited in a rich riding dress anda 
large Spanish hat and feathers shading 
a face of uncommon beauty, on which 
it was impossible to look without ad- 
miration ; while the strong likeness she 
bore to the aged Cavalier gave evident 
assurance of their consanguinity. She 
rode a small jet-black foreign horse of 
the most elegant symmetry, and of 
which she appeared to have perfect 
command. Close by her side was a 
Cavalier equipped in the kind of light 
demi-armour which had then super- 
ceded the entire coat of mail, and who 
having dismounted from a large pie- 
bald Hungarian horse, was leaning 
lis arm on its shoulder, his helmet 
covering his face, so as not to render it 
plainly discernible. The fifth and last 
personage composing this small cortége 
was not the least remarkable. He was 
an ecclesiastic, in the decline of life, 
robed in a long gown of black or rather 
. 
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raven grey, encircled by a plain black 
leather band, from which depended a 
velvet bag or satchel: his head was 
covered with a close round black vel- 
vet cap, and although his brow was 
wrinkled and his hair scant and grey, 
his eye was keen and penetrating. He 
was seated on a large mule, whose har- 
ness corresponded with the plainness 
of his own apparel, and he carried in 
his hand a singularly large, stout, staff, 
which, when walking, he grasped in the 
middle, and which was ornamented at 
the top with a small silver crucifix. 

To this groupe the Commodore made 
way through the crowd, and drawing 
his hanger, the point of which he de- 
clined, and doting his hat, with his 
left hand, advanced to report his name 
and rank to the knight who rode in 
front. The elder female spoke a few 
words, in a language not indonsised by 
the seamen, to the dismounted Cava- 
lier, who advancing, returned the Com- 
modore’s salute, and, in rather imper- 
fect Dutch, the acquisition of brief 
residence in Holland, requested that a 
barge might be got ready with all ex- 
pedition to carry them on board. The 
Commodore had already made the sig- 
nal to that etfect. The soldiers now 
cleared the passage towards the pier, 
to which the party proceeded, when the 
barge, canopied with crimson cloth, 
and decorated with flags, was seen 
rapidly sweeping into the harbour, 
steered by an officer in full uniform, 
and lustily impelled by twenty seamen, 
in neat caps and jackets, their oars 
flashing like silver in the sunbeams, as 
they feathered them with critical exact- 
ness at every pull. No sooner was the 
barge made fast to the pier, than the 
elder knight dismounted, and respect- 
fully uncovering, made a low reverence 
to the elder female, placing himself at 
her horse’s head, while the younger 
cavalier, dropping on one knee, pre- 
sented his right arm, by the assistance 
of which she dismounted, and then, 
taking an arm of each, was safely placed 
in the barge, which, in the act, rose 
upon the swelling waveas though proud 
of it’s new freightage. The younger 
cavalier then returned, and with less 


ceremony, but with the utmost punc- 
tilio, conveyed the remaining lady on 
board, taking also the station allotted 
to himself. The ecclesiastic was next 
preparing, with the assistance of the 
Commodore, to embark, when the 
younger knight addressed to him a few 
words in French, upon which he 
stopped, and drawing a purse from the 
satchel attached to his girdle, advanced 
to Karl Donderheyden, who, with hat 
in hand, was standing a little apart on 
the pier, and placing the net of gold 
fish in the Burgomaster’s not unwilling 
hand, communicated his generous mis- 
tress’s intention of making good report 
in the proper quarter of the civic func- 
tionary’s assiduous attention to the 
discharge of the duty with which he 
was entrusted. The only part of this 
address understood by Karl was the 

urse. The ecclesiastic entered the 

arge, which pulled off to its destin- 
ation, leaving the Commodore on shore 
to superintend the embarkation of the 
horses, which being effected, he and 
his boat’s crew returned on board the 
man of war. 

The brigantines now loosed from 
their moorings, warped out of the 
harbour, where the man of war, having 
meantime weighed anchor, was lying- 
to; having made a signal, which was 
severally answered by the smaller ves- 
sels, she filled her topsails, and stood 
majestically to her course, the scene 
illustrating, both on sea and shore the 
lines of Falconer— 

** The natives, while the ship departs the land, 
Ashore with admiration gazing stand; 


Majestically slow, before the breeze, 
In silent pomp she marches on the seas,”’ 


The curiosity excited in the inhabitants 
of Docklum on this occasion, was not 
confined to that little community—the 
event agitated and interested all Eu- 
rope—it was connected with the fate of 
a mighty empire convulsed to its cen- 
tre and deluged with its own blood, and 
we may now tell the reader what, per- 
haps, has been anticipated, that the 
squadron which then departed from the 
harbour of Docklum, bore the Queen 
of England and her fortunes. 
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« Oh England, fair England, thy zone thou entwinest, 
Thy robe flows dishevelled, thy locks are unbound; 
On anarchy’s lap thy sad head thou reclinest, 
And mournfully point’st to thy festering wound.” 


Masque of Alfred. 


It was indeed, the unfortunate but 
high-spirited Henrietta, who, with 
slender means, and surrounded by im- 
minent dangers, was returning to the 
assistance of her unhappy consort, 
long feebly and in vain, endeavouring 
to suppress his unruly subjects, the 
greater part of whom were in open 
rebellion against his authority. The 
Queen’s thoughts on the first impulse 
were naturally directed towards her 
brother the King of France ; but she 
was too well aware, that there existed 
impediments in that quarter of too 
serious a nature to permit a direct ap- 
plication for assistance. She, there- 
fore, contented herself with requesting 
permission to pay him a visit, adding 
the hope that he would, at least, make 
some diplomatic demonstration of due 
anxiety for the support of perilled 
royalty. This was a natural hope from 
one crowned head to another, but still 
more so from a distressed and insulted 
sister to a powerful brother ; but it was 
met by an intimation “ that her pre- 
sence would not be acceptable in 
France.” Unhappy Queen! She lived 
at a period when the spirit of England 
awed the Powers of the Continent ; 
when France feared England—but were 
she now living, she would find the case 
reversed under the rule of men who 
are alike sacrificing the peace and 
honour of their country and the se- 
curity of the Sovereign who called 
them to his councils. The pearls of 
the monarchy are cast at the feet of a 
swinish democracy—in the licence of 
the people the nation is weak, and its 
unregulated strength, like the parox- 
ysms of madness, works to its own 
debility and destruction. It is a para- 
dox for the historian and the philosopher 
to reconcile, why the victory of Water- 
loo should lead to the humiliation of 
the conquerors, and the glories of Eng- 
land wither on the tomb of Napoleon. 
The solution may be found in that 


retributive justice by which abused 
power brings on its own punishment, 
and treachery and dishonour vegetate 
to a harvest of disgrace, even though 
their seeds should have been cast on 
the sterile rocks of St. Helena. The 
imperial Captive is beginning to be 
avenged in his grave. 

But not the = of England, alone, 
paralyzed the arms of France. There 
were other causes for the ungracious 
conduct of Louis the Thirteenth, im- 
putable neither to the apathy of the 
brother, nor the broken and timid spi- 
rit of his subjects. Cardinal Richelieu, 
aman of imperious pride and incon- 
trolable passions, stood at the helm 
of affairs in that kingdom, and ruled 
with despotic sway. Exercising over 
the aot ofthe monarch the most un- 
bounded influence, he, to ensure this 
dominion, contrived the removal of 
the Queen Mother, and now pre- 
vented the approach of her daughter, 
the Queen of England, to the ear of 
his royal master. Such are the influ- 
ences that make regality a cypher, and 
bring it intocontempt. It is fitting that 
a monarch should have councillors 
but when they cease to be wise, and 
commit the real interests and happiness 
of a people to wanton and hazardous 
issues, then it is that the independent 
action of the sovereign becomes. the 
first virtue in the man—the first duty 
to the state: the illustration of the 
maxim would be a blessing in this our 
day. The hatred which Richelieu bore 
to England knew no bounds, and, as 
in the gratification of his revenge, he 
was regardless of consequences, he sa- 
crificed without remorse, the happiness 
of the august family to whom he owed 
the elevation of his fortunes. Not only 
did he bar the direct interference of 
Louis in the cause of his royal sister ; 
but by means of the French ambassa- 
dor to the English parliament, we can- 
not say court, continued to foster the 
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poison of discontent. Who can say 
but that a wily and _ well-practised 
foreign diplomatist, may be playing 
the same game, but by different move- 
ments, in our own day? The cardinal 
knew that internal discontent and civil 
strife were the most effective allies of 
a foreign enemy. The favourite and 
proud boast of England, that she held 
the balance of power in Europe, had 
been put forth by her accredited agents 
at foreign courts with so little delicacy, 
that other powers, as wellas France, 
were not altogether unwilling that the 
haughty Islanders should suffer the 
chastisement of internal convulsion, 
and viewed the calamities with which 
she was afflicted, with feelings not un- 
allied to pleasure, not considering how 
infectious such examples are, and how 
dangerous the explosion of such volca- 
noes however remote. 

Unnaturally repulsed by her bro- 
ther, but yet undismayed, the high- 
minded Henrietta applied to the Prince 
of Orange, at whose court she met 
with a hospitable reception. This 
prince, who felt like a man and a so- 
vereign, listened to the fair applicant 
with the delicate and generous sympa- 
thy which her perilous and affecting 
situation so strongly demanded, and 
had his ability equalled his inclination, 
effective aid might have been timely af- 
forded. But the prince was restrained 
by over-ruling necessity, and it was in 
avery partial degree, and almost by 
stealth, that he could give his royal 
guest any assistance. The all-pervad- 
ing and baneful influence of France 
extended itselfto this quarter, to which 
that powerful state was too near a 
neighbour to be safely disregarded or 
incensed. The small aid which was in 
his power, and without making an ob- 
vious and decided demonstration, he 
supplied with that grace which enhances 
obligation, and it was by means of a 
vessel which he had granted to the 
Queen’s first importunities, that her 
royal consort was relieved from the 
impotent situation he was placed in at 
York, after the failure of the attempt 
on Hull, and which enabled him to set 
his army in motion, and put his cause 
to that test on Keintown-field, which, 
if not attended with all the advantages 
expected from it, furnished proof that 
the loyal party, though weak in means 
were strong in courage and faithful de- 
votion. The levies of the preceding 
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year, which were now concentrated 
about Oxford and the midland counties, 
had been wholly provided by the acti- 
vity and perseverance of the Queen, 
and with the last recruit which it was 
possible to obtain or hope for, she was 
now doubtfully endeavouring to gain 
access to the Northern army, and by 
uniting this force with the King’s, to 
aim at striking a blow which might re- 
store tranquillity to them and to their 
dominions. 

But there was an impulse which ac- 
tuated this heroic Princess, more pow- 
erful far than the indignant feelings of 
insulted royalty, or the consequent de- 
sire of vengeance. This impulse was 
love—tender, faithful love! a love 
which, in rare exceptions, infuses its 
warm and animating principles into the 
cold compacts of royal unions, wherein 
the happiness of the individuals is sa- 
crificed on the shrine ofnational policy, 
and the torch of hymen extinguished by 
the secret tears of the victims of diplo- 
macy. Henrietta, although a bigot to 
her religion, was no Jesuit to her love 
—that, at least, was pure and holy, 
and not in the selfish or deceptive spi- 
rit of cabinets and creeds. It was this 
love that gave irresistible energy to 
every thing she attempted—threw the 
bright halo of hope and enthusiasm 
around all her actions, and which was 
now conducting her through stormy 
seas and imminent perils, to the land 
which, however convulsed by faction, 
contained all,that was dear to her soul 
in the idolatry of the heart. Before 
her departure had been resolved on, it 
was well known that the English eruiz- 
ers, which, from the defection of the 
Lord High Admiral, the Earl of War- 
wick, were, to a ship, in the interest 
of the parliament, had, under the com- 
mand of Batten, the Vice-Admiral, 
been stationed in small squadrons to 
watch the different ports in Holland, 
in order to intercept her passage, should 
she attempt the succour of her royal 
consort, and it was on this account 
that the port of Docklum, having been 
ascertained to have escaped their vigi- 
lance, had been selected for the place 
of embarkation. Was Henrietta’s love 
thrown away upon a barren and un- 
grateful soil? O! no—the profligacy 
of the second Charles was not inherited ; 
his unhappy sire was faithful as he was 
uxorious, and capable of feeling as of 
inspiring a pure and lasting passion. 
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When at Dover, under the melan- 
choly necessity of their separation, the 
King parted toms his adored Queen, 
he committed her Majesty to the care 
of the Marquess of Winchester, a no- 
bleman of whose entire devotion, even 
in those false times, he could not but 
feel perfectly assured, and who ac- 
cepted the sacred: and anxious trust 


with a determination of duty worthy of 


the confidence reposed in him. On 
this mission the Marquess was accom- 
panied by his only daughter, Lady 
Eleanor Paulet, who was the sole com- 
panion or attendant of rank who accom- 
panied the Queen to Holland, and 
they were now returning with their 
royal mistress to whom they were en- 
deared by every tie of affection and 
loyalty which could unite them, as 
subjects and friends to their Sovereign. 
They were tried in the balance of the 
times and “ not found wanting”—their 
services flourished not in the sunshine 
of prosperity, and the forcing temper- 
ament of a gay, rich, and powerful 
court, but under the killing frosts and 
rude blasts of adverse fortune—these 
their still green and vigorous loyalty 
withstood, elastic to their pressure, and 
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proof against the power of vicissitude— 
that agency of heaven, to humble and 
correct the mighty great—to put the 
integrity of friendship to its severest 
task—to instruct mankind in the muta- 
bility of all earthly things, and to di- 
rect wisdom to the contemplation and 
choice of those objects alone worthy 
of her solicitude. The Marchioness of 
Winchester, a woman of a fine person, 
infinite address, and unbounded devo- 
tion to the royal cause, had remained 
at Oxford to exert her powerful influ- 
ence, and more immediately superin- 
tend the aids which the Marquess’s 
large possessions and numerous tenan- 
try constantly and cheerfully supplied. 
In those days, and even amidst the de- 
composing influence of civil strife upon 
the social virtues and obligations, the 
wholesome relations between landlord 
and tenant were not dissolved ; and to 
Ireland, in the nineteenth century, it 
was reserved for the popish priesthood 
to re-enact in a degree, the horrors of 
1641, and use all but fiendish agency 
to further the purposes of their bigot- 
ted hatred and secure the promotion of 
their temporal ambition. C, 


End of Chap. II. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF 


A YOUNG FRIEND. 


She has fallen in her youth, like a blossom in spring 
When the cold chilly blast has blown o’er it, 


And our hope of the fruit that in autumn ’twould bring, 
Is gone, with the blossom that bore it, 

Oh blush not to weep! she has fallen in her youth, 
And each tear, while ’tis silently flowing, 

Recals to our thoughts all the mildness and truth 
With which her young bosom was glowing. 


How vain is this world !—in the hour that she died 
While we wept o’er her pitiful story ; 

The spring smiled around in her loveliest pride, 
And the sun was abroad in his glory— 

« How vain!” I exclaim’d, in a half-stifled breath, 

“ Are the dreams to which pleasure hath bound us!” 

For I felt while I sat in the chamber of death, 
That all was but vanity round us. 


Oh never, belov’d, shall those words be forgot 
Which you spoke of the dead and the dying, 

While together we gazed on that lone stilly spot, 
Where thy mould’ring remains are now lying— 

“ How soon,” you exclaim’d, “ may death call us away 
“ From this scene of contention and sérrow.” 

I followed thy bier to the cold grave to-day, 
May not I be its victim to-morrow ? 
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**In nova fert animus.”’—Ovip, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

At the present period, when reform 
is progressing with such rapid course, 
beginning with the high and mighty 
parts}of the social fabric, and proceed- 
ing downwards through all the por- 
tions of the domestic systems, from 
Kings and Parliaments to scavengers 
and climbing-boys ; when the school- 
master, with broom in hand, is verify- 
ing the old adage, and sweeping clean 
all the dust of ages, and together with the 
cobwebs, demolishing in his zeal, many 
of the ornaments rendered venerable by 
time, or, more truly, knocking down 
the old pillars of the building, because 
they are old, without preparing to re- 

lace them by new, or without their 
Lhetaiag under the imputation of use- 
lessness, it would ill become me, a 
genuine disciple of the utilitarian 
school, to allow any longer time to 
elapse without divulging to the world 
a new system, which renders easy the 
system of governing, facilitates educa- 
tion, and in fact may be considered 
the grand desideratum in this age of 
renovation. 

It may be necessary for me in - 
mine to state to you, that I have, 
I believe at last, discovered, after 
years of patient research, the TO 
KAAON in philosophy and morals, 
the royal road to learning, and that 
by my system of instruction, the most 
illiterate may, in an incredibly short 
period, attain proficiency in at least the 
ground work of every sort of know- 
ledge that man can seek for. If Go- 
vernment can be induced to encourage 
my undertaking, and to transfer the 
oluntion grant from the present board 
to me, I shall render the whole nation 
so rational, such politicians and judges 
on the most refined questions of finance 
and political economy, that the Uni- 
vam. Suffrage must become a salutary 
and efficient measure. 

There are to my plan none of the ob- 
jections which obtain against the genera- 
lity of systems of education. Idonotun- 


dertake to teach the ploughman to work 
by trigonometry, nor the tailor to inte- 
grate a function, in order to find the 
expression for apair of inexpressibles— 
I seek not to teach the cobler the cal- 
culus of variations, in order to fit a 
pair of ay ap feet, nor metaphysics, 
to enable him to prove the mortality of 
the sole—I ask not to instruct the fish- 
wife in zoology, to enable her to distin- 
guish a mackerel from a whiting, nor 
the butcher comparative anatomy, in 
order to cut a fat steak for -my dinner 
—no, sir, I leave such things to the 
Society for promoting useless know- 
ledge, and pledge myself to you and 
my country, to effect more practical 
benefit in six months than they will do 
in sixty years. In order to this, it is 
my intention, in case Mr. Stanley ad- 
dresses a letter to me, (to be left at 
Messrs. Curry & Co’s, 9, Upper Sack- 
ville-street,) with an offer of a hand- 
some salary, to proceed through the 
country, and deliver courses of lec- 
tures on the subject of Proverbs, which 
are the means by which I will bring 
about the great change which it is my 
purpose to effect in the social system. 
At the same time, I will give a hint to 
Goverment to be immediate in their 
application, as in case I get no offer of 
assistance, I will, like the Sybil, burn 
my books, and consign to everlasting 
oblivion, what money.can never again 
purchase, and what the Tarquins of 
our age may uselessly deplore. As it 
may seem extraordinary to you how 
such apparently trifling means can 
conduce to the great ends I have in 
view, it will be necessary for me to 
state as precisely as I may the grounds 
of my presumption. 

Proverbs—which may be adequately 
defined as.the concentrated essences 
of the wisdom of our ancestors—have 
in all ages, and at all periods of the 
world’s history, been considered the 
“ultime rationes” in logic, the arbiters 
from whose decision no appeal is al- 
lowed, or in fact, as the House of Lords 
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of scholastic’ disputants. Even Mr. 
Locke allows them this use, and ac- 
knowledges that they may serve to ad- 
vance science—for he says that “ge- 
neral maxims were not the foun- 
dations on which discoverers raised 
their admirable, structures, nor the 
keys that unlocked and opened their 
secrets of knowledge. Though after- 
wards, when schools were establish- 
ed, and sciences had their profes- 
sors, they often made use of maxims 
(or proverbs,) which being received as 
unquestionable verities, they, on occa- 
sion, made use of, to convince their 
scholars of truths in particular in- 
stances.” So far does Mr. Locke give 
me his authority for attaching im- 
portance to maxims or proverbs ; and 
that there are such things as first prin- 
ciples both of contingent and ee 
truths, I do not believe any one will 
feel disposed to deny, now that Hume’s 
philosophy has been so completely re- 
futed by the labours of Reid, Stewart, 
and Brown: besides, according to Bishop 
Berkeley, it is a work well deserving 
of pains, to make a strict enquiry con- 
cerning the principles of knowledge, 
and to sift them onall sides. With 
such an host of evidence on my side— 
with the sanction of so many great 
names, I may confidently claim for 
proverbs at least the merit of “silencing 
ohstinate wranglers and bringing con- 
tests to some conclusion, and of being, 
like an oath for confirmation, the end 
of all strife.” Do not suppose, Sir, 
that I mean, like the Aristotelians, to 
lay down false axioms, and deduce con- 
clusions from these, which serve only 
to retard and perplex knowledge, or 
that my design is to imitate their dis- 
ciples, and propose questious for dis- 
putations, to be carried on by appeals 
to scholastic axioms, such as that of 
Acquinas—“* Whether God loves a 
possible angel better than an actually 
existent fly ;” or, num chimera bum- 
binans in vacuo possit comedere secundas 
intentiones ? No, Sir, my only inten- 
tion is, by laying my foundation on 
those well packed morsels of learning, 
to enable those who furnish the intel- 
lectual ammunition of the young ideas, 
whom it is their “ delightful task ” to 
teach “how to shoot,” by a more royal 
road, to arrive at the perception of 
truths, which, by former systems, could 
not be attained without considerable 
loss of time and Jabour. 
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As it would occupy too many of 
our pages, I cannot, in my present 
etter, enter as fully as I could wish 
into my subject. I cannot dilate on 
consequences which will result from 
the adoption of my system in its fullest 
extent, nor enter into a metaphysical 
controversy on the nature of the un- 
derstanding, from which I would deduce 
more fully the advantages of my sys- 
tem. Iwill, therefore, take up the 
more popular part of it, and by an in- 
ductive argument prove the advantages 
of proverbs, and also expose a few 
of the abuses to which they are sub- 
ject. 

Do misfortunes come upon us “ like 
a cloud ?”—Do dangers and difficulties 
encircle us on every side ? or do we lie 
upon a bed of sickness, suffering all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, writhing, per- 
haps, under the agonies of what one of 
our high civic authorities called tic 
toorleloo, or cursing that last bin of 
claret, which has given us an into- 
lerable cholic ; or, do our dearest 
friends drop out and bailiffs drop in, 
for the kind purpose of saving useless 
expenditure, by giving us gratuitous, 
accommodation in one of his Majesty’s 
reception—houses. Somekind and warm- 
hearted acquaintance then visits us, and 
having satisfied his curiosity, and obtain- 
ed materials for a good story at his next 
dinner-party, takes his leave, with 
“ Well, my dear fellow, keep up your 
spirits, it’s well it’s no worse, and twill 
be all the same in a hundred years.” 

Ifsome Van Twiller of afriend refuses 
to assist us when harrassed by tailors, 
washerwomen, or other adhesive bill- 
stickers ; or when reduced to the ex- 

tremity of limiting ourselves to Sun- 
day recreation, and of accounting for 
our absence from evening parties by 
“ New Magazine,” “ Article on Foreign 
Affairs,” “ Free Trade Question,” 
“ Solicitations of Editor,” while he, 
poor easy man, hardly knows of our 
existence, and would as soon think of 
extracting marrow from paving stones 
as political economy from our brains ; 
and if we areat last compelled to writeto 
some attached friend, or very humble ser- 
vant, for even a half crown to purchase 
perchance, our hebdomedal repast, he 
justifies himself in the refusal by the 
ten times told and worn-out tale of 
“ thoughtless extravagance covering a 
man with rags,” and conjures up the 
images of departed sovereigns by 
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“ Amici vitia si feras facis tua,” vainly 
supposing that he is acting according 
to the advice of Plutarch, * ‘Qs ob ro» 
Avion uscar, adra Thy weak dewodoxiualor,” 
while he is mak ng our unlortunate 
body suffer for crimes of which it was 
only the instrument, and thereby 
evincing personal hostility towards us 
as well as towards our misdemeanours, 

If some profligate spendthrift have 
represented to him the folly of barter- 
ing his peace of mind, and health of 
body, for the pleasures of an hour, and 
the absurdity of wasting time and 
opportunities in pursuits as profitless 
as they are irrational, and as devoid of 
real pleasure as they are absurd, he 
replies with an oath that he must “ do 
at Romeas Rome does,” and proceeds 
to the midnight revel, satisfied that 
there are as great fools in the world 
as he is, and that a proverb sanctions 
his imitation of them. 

When religion is chosen in any 
society, as) the subject of conver- 
sation, and its truth demonstrated, 
or its sanctions discussed; when the 
advantages attendant on its progress 
through the world are pointed out, 
and the consequent importance of 
national vibetaet educationis enforced, 
some objector immediately starts up, 
and by the use of phrases, if not prover- 
bial, at least disguised under the form 
of proverbs, and received as such by 
that very extensive portion of mankind 
who abhor the labour of thinking, and 
prefer adopting the cant of a party, at 
once refutes his antagonist by asserting, 
“that trnth and falsehood, in such 
cases, are merely dependent on the 
circumstances of time and place ;” in 
fact,that longitude nedlositiads are their 
best criterions, opinion varying as these 
do, their only standard being expedien- 
cy ; he then proceeds with his sapient 
reasoning by the observation, that, 
“many men, wany minds,” and concludes 
with a phillippicagainst enthusiasts and 
zealots ; including the importance of 
universal benevolence and toleration ; 
the advantage of letting every one 
follow his own course in morals and 
religion ; and then walks out of theroom 
with the proverb of “the nearer the 
church the farther from God.” 

In politics, if consistency be ap- 
plauded, or political honor advocated, 
as essential to the well-being of society ; 
if truckling for place and power be re- 
probated, aud held up to public scorn ; 


if that base and servile spirit which, 
to retain ministerial rank, prostitutes 
the executive part of the constitution 
to the leaders of a priest-driven people, 
or the mobs of political unions, be con- 
demned ; if the successor of Pitt be 
ridiculed for “ licking the dust before 
a barber’s feet,” and requesting this 
dispenser of “promotion and power” 
to watch his conduct, and not to fail, 
whenever he saw this sapient chan- 
cellor acting wrong, to inform him of 
his misconduct, and school him in all 
his acts ; if,in fine, that spirit be repro- 
bated which will swear to-day only to 
forswear to-morrow ; which promises 
retrenchment, and practises profusion ; 
preaches Soa ihetains with foreign 
states, yet, on the first opportunity, 
violates the pledge without even a sha- 
dow of cause ; whichattempts to restore 
the constitution, and effects its over- 
throw ; which governs without patro- 
nage, yet advances to place and pen- 
sion only its own creatures; which 
disclaims nepotism, and promotes only 
the allied dunces of its own faction ; 
which, in a word, promises anything, 
and performs nothing, unless the latter 
be likely to prove beneficial to the 
country ; the solution of all these 
inconsistencies is at once afforded by 
the proverb, “ Lucri bonus est odor ex 
re qualibet ;” and the individual actors 
in the farce satisfy themselves by San- 
cho’s proverb, “that get is a good dog, 
but hold-fast is a better.” 

So far have I shewn some of the 
abuses to which proverbs have been 
subject in the world; I have shewn 
that in general society, in religion, 
morals, and politics, they are appealed 
to as sufficient excuses for folly, im- 
morality, and scepticism ; and that in 
politics statesmen are not ashamed, if 
not openly grounding their defence, on 
an appeal to them, of yet acting in such a 
manner, that a dependance on these 
much abused guides is the only mode 
of explaining their inconsistencies, We 
are fully assured of their value at con- 
tested elections, where the “ bird in the 
hand being worth two in the bush” has 
decided many a dubious voter, and 
when the proverbial fragility of pro- 
mises has satisfied the conscience of 
many a doubter, who preferred the 
immediate certainty of advancement to 
the contingent possibility of his former 
friend’s being restored to place, and 
who has found more satisfaction in the 
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well-filled purse than the self-satisfied 
conscience. ‘These then are some of 
the abuses of proverbs; let us now 
consider what I may call their neutral 
ground, where their use is neither at- 
tended with advantage or injury; at 
least with no positive good or evil. 
And first let us consider the prover- 
bial use in which an individual of the 
genus nihil is constantly employed. 
You have, no doubt, frequently heard 
and as frequently used the word nobody, 
to express an actually existent being ; 
and though I have placed this unfor- 
tunate gentleman onthe neutral ground, 
yet I fear he has been so very much 
il used, that I should put him in my 
preceding classification ; not merely on 
moral grounds, but on the scure of his 
being appealed to, without the recol- 
lection of those rules which should be 
our guides in all our reasonings ; but I 
place him in the present arrangement, 
because neither reason nor common 
sense sanction the use or rather the 
abuses to which he is subjected; 
consequently the proverbial use of his 
name cannot be supposed to obtain 
either for or against my system, and 
therefore he cannot be placedin either of 
my. classifications. That nobody can 
be a non-existent being is almost wholly 
incredible, when we recollect the nu- 
merous and familiar instances in which 
appeal is made to him in his indivi- 
dual capacity ; if any one assert that 
there is no supposition of indivi- 
dual existence in the proverbial appeal 
to nobody's generosity, I will beg to 
ask him how he can understand the com- 
mon excuse among children and ser- 
vants when guilty of any breach of 
discipline or china, “ Why, Sir, nobody 
did it.” If they do not attribute to no- 
body an existence here, they violate a 
rule of primary importance in metaphy- 
sics, namely, that there is no effect 
without a cause, and thereby strike at 
the root of all morality ; and if they 
do give him individuality, let them 
at once define him by his “ essential 
difference” or at once cede to me the 
impropriety of their use of the word 
nobody. ‘Though I have pointed out 
an abuse in this instance, yet it is of 
such trifling consequence I prefer plac- 
ing it in the neutral ground, together 
with the proverb “nil de gustibus dis- 
putandum,” the value of which I would 
most strongly impress on all my friends, 
as it is simple and of universal applica- 
Vou. I. 


tion ; in fact there are few subjects to 
which it cannot be applied when a con- 
troversy may chance to arise; from 
the ‘lowest and most trifling, to the 
highest and most important, from 
cookery or tea-making, to politics or 
polemics ; its value is also enhanced 
by the agreeable state of doubt into 
which it throws both _ affording, 
according to Lord Wellesley’s prin- 
ciple a triumph to neither ; unless pri- 
ority of use, gives some slight grounds 
of boasting to the ingenious disputant 
who uses it; in fact it is an inestimable 
quotation, to which appeal is always 
made when two or more friends prefer 
its decision, to a wordy argument in 
which eaclr will ultimately be successful 
—in his own opinion. 

I will now give you a few examples 
of the advantages to be attained by the 
study of proverbial expressions, in eas- 
ing our consciences, when we are doubt- 
ful of the rectitude of our actions, or 
in confirming our purpose of acting 
right, when there are numerous temp- 
tations in the way of our doing so. 

Suppose we should have a wealthy 
aunt, whose heir we expect to be, and 
that she is old, captious, querulous and 
miserly, having all the diseases of age 
and ill temper, and that at some happy 
period the fatal shears cuts “short her 
thread of life,’ and leaves us all the 
wealth amassed by the most penurious 
economy of her, who for no love of us, 
denied herself every comfort, and almost 
died of starvation rather than buy a 
“ ptisane of rice.” We try for an hour 
or so, to look becomingly grave, and to 
exert a little cambric sensibility, but 
the exertion at last proves too great, 
and we are at length obliged to give 
way to our overflowing spirits. This 
is the cause of great inquietude, not 
because it is wrong, but that it appears 
so to many, who attribute it to “ want 
of delicacy,” “ brutal insensibility,” or 
“ savage ingratitude ;” and who in our 
place would most probably only evince 
gratitude for the death of the “most 
affectionate relative, who always loved 
him as a son,” and who praise her when 
dead, merely because she never deserved 
it when living ; envying and therefore 
abusing us, for the most natural ebullition 
on our good fortune. We are conse- 
quently again lapsing into hypocritical 
melancholy ’till we recollect the pro- 
verb “ Avara, nisi cum moritur nil recté 
facit,” and we rejoice at our excellent 
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relatives having performed one act in 
her life, by which she has gained credit, 
and we have obtained a | armen 

How many advantages would result 
to mankind if they would bear conti- 
nually in mind the proverb, “ Discute 
ee audias omne, quod credas proba.” 

ow many lying reports would it pre- 
vent gaining circulation, how many a 
character would it save from unmerited 
reproach, or blasting calumny, con- 
cocted over the cups, “which cheer 
but not inebriate,” but in some un- 
intelligible way dispose old and 
young maids to seek for materials to 
ruin those whom they envy or dislike; 
how many false opinions have been 
propagated by inattention ¢o the first 
part of the sentence, and gained per- 
manency by disregard of the conclu- 
sion of it; in short, if observed as a 
maxim through life, how many troubles 
and annoyances would be saved by it, 
both to ourselves and others ; but from 
a disregard to the spirit of it, we be- 
lieve every thing bad of an enemy, 
and very little good of a friend, and 
pay little attention to the examination 
of that, which gratifies our spleen, or 
annoys our self-love, as few can ever 
conscientiously say they have rejoiced 
ia their friends prosperity, and I fear 
none who: will not allow with Roche- 
faucault that, Dans adversité de nos 
meillieurs amis ; nous trouvons toujours 
quelque chose qui ne nous lait pas. 

I might bring forward, if my time 
permitted me, a far greater number 
of examples of the utility of proverbs, 
but will refer my reader to that inesti- 
mable repository of proverbial lore, 
Don Quixotte, passim, where. he will see 
with what admirable etiect. they are 
continually used, and though there ap- 
pear a redundancy of these “moral 
morceaus,” yet their efficacy is not the 
less apparent. I shall not make uny 
quotation from a book which is so fa- 
miliar. to most of your readers, but 
having now shown you the importance 
of proverbs, by reference to a few ca- 
ses in real life,and exhibited the mani- 
fest advantages to be attained, by the 
study of this system of condensed 
morality, and the immense importance 
to be attached to the system, of which it 
is my pride to be, if not the inventor, at 
least the improver: I shall now pro- 
ceed, as concisely as ible: to lay 
before you the method, according to. 
which it is my intention to deliver my 
course of lectures. 


I shall in my first lecture speak of 
the origin of proverbs, tracing their 
history from the remotest ages, refer- 
ring to the histories of the Chaldeans, 
Chinese, and Egyptians, shewing that 
these people were their probable au- 
thors, as the Hieroglyphics of the last 
of them, are nothing but illustrated 
proverbs; I shall then give a short 
commentary on the proverbs of Solo- 
mon, and proceed through all the pro- 
verbialists of antiquity, dilating very 
fully on those of Seneca, Publius, 
Syrus, &c. &c., to the great autocrat 
of. proverbs, my prototype, Sancho 
Panga. I shall here give the reins to 
my imagination, and expatiate most 
largely on his history, giving a short 
biography of him, collected from 
the most authentic sources, and en- 
riched with many original letters. I 
shall in this lecture enter most fully on 
the mode of education to be pursued b 
those who are anxious to train up chil- 
dren in the way they should go, in or- 
der to attain the same happy facility 
that he had in the use of proverbs, 
showing from original manuscripts, at 
present in my possession, that from his 
earliest childhood, he was made to un- 
dergo a particular and peculiar course 
of education. 

This lecture it is my present inten- 
tion to dedicate to those most learned 
Pundits—the members of the New Edu- 
cation Board, and hope that they may 
have the judgment to see the manifest 
advantages my system possesses in 
common with their own ; and if it pos- 
sesses any more claims to public confi- 
dence, and through my advocacy gains 
any hold on the promoters of education, 
it will, I trust, afford me additional 
grounds to hope for the support of an 
economical government, which is at 
present obliged, for a contingent ad- 
vantage, to support such an expensive 
sinecure as the present board is allow- 
ed on all hands to be ; the members of 
the board must advocate my system, as 
it possesses the grand desideratum of 
non-interference with religion; and 
in my books of instruction, the only 
scriptural quotations being from the 
“ Book of Proverbs,” consequently all 
danger of the bugbear sonaigians will 
be out of the question. 

I shall then give a dissertation on 
the requisites for proverbs, shewing, as 
I have already partially done in a 
former part of this letter, their effects 
on politics, morals and religion, and on 
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the modes of guarding against the 
abuse ef them, the principal of which 
I shall demonstrate in that portion of 
my course, in which I proceed to the 
disseetion of proverbs, by which their 
true uses are most fully developed ; for 
by a minute examination of all the 
parts of a proverb in all its various 
bearings, we at length arrive at a full 
notion of its value, and are enabled to 
estimate its effects on society—for many 
of the errors on this subject may be 
traced to that narrowness of compre- 
hension, which has confined the em- 
ployer of a proverb to its literal and 
apparent meaning, whereas if he had 
entered fully into the subject, and con+ 
sidered the different parts of which it 
is composed, and examined each branch 
of each word which enters into its 
composition, he would have been able 
to enter fully into its spirit, and to have 
seen its full value and importance. For 
the elucidation of my design: I will, 
with your permission, extract as much 
of my lecture on this point as may 
serve to give a clear idea of what I 
mean to assert. 

It is an established maxim of my 
Lord Bacon, that “ nil nisi certo ordine 
certa vid sciri posse,” that is, unless we 
go methodically to work we can never 
afrive vt any knowledge of truth. 
Agreeing, as I do, with this great au- 
thority, I first (like Mrs. Glass’ receipt 
for making hare soup, “to first eatch 
io. hare,”) take the proverb on which 

intend to lecture, and—but I will here 
transcribe the heads of a lecture on one 
of the most common and vulgar = 
verbs in use, and thereby trust to shew 
you the value of my system. The 
proverb is, “ Every one to their taste, as 
the old woman said when she kissed her 
cow.” Now will any one expect that 
from this any important deductions can 
be made, or that knowledge can be mate- 
tially’ advanced by such a piece of 
hacknied vulgarity ? What is there in 
it but a ‘vulgar mode of expressing that 
different people have different tastes ? 
So I grant it may appear at first sight; but 
this is not an @ priori proof against me. 
Yet how mnéiny thousanid casts might be 


brought to prove the folly of prejudg- 
ig, as few could infer from the falling 
of an apple to the ground that Newé 


ton could have been led to the disco- 
very of gravitation, or that ‘a few drops 
of wine in a flask would have led to 
the construction of the steam-engine ? 
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Now, Sir, I will, in a few minutes shew 
the immense mass of knowledge con- 
tained inthis vulgar every-day proverb. 
You will excuse 7 merely transcrib- 
ing the heads of the lecture as they 
appeat in my note-book. 

Every one to his taste, as the old wo- 

man said when she kissed her cow. 

Every one—Notices, biographical 
and critical, of every one—Question, 
whether every one includes each indi- 
dual of the species—Whether it is a 
generic or specific term—-A short 
treatise, “de omnibus rebus,’ with con- 
cise views of the lecturer, “de quibusdan 
aliis”—Origin of the omnibus, or long 
coach—Travelling - in England and 
France—Comparative view of the 
state of England and France—Moral 
view of the French — people—Dutch 
war— Taking of citadel of Antwerp— 
Number of killed and- wounded— 
Military hospitals—Charitable socie- 
ties—An appeal to the public on be- 
half of the sick and indigent room- 
keeper. 

Ont—On the number one—To take 
care of number one recommended—On 
the properties of unity—On dramatic 
unities—Theory of numbers—Pytha- 
goras and mystic numbers—Considera- 
tion of the question proposed by Thomas 
Aquinas, whether six is a perfect num- 
ber, because the creation was finished in 
six days, or if the creation was finished 
in six days, because six was a perfect 
number— Different numbers of the Dub- 
lin University Magazine—Their rela- 
tive merits—Sketch of Dublin Uni- 
versity--Comparative view of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin—the Dublin 
University Calender. 

Taste—On taste in general—the 
gustatory mnerves—Dr. Kitchener’s 
cook’s oracle—Alison‘on taste—Sim- 
ple perceptions— Mode of forming the 
taste—Education of men of taste—On 
mince pies—A new receipt for plumb- 
pudding—On smell—Ditterent kinds of 
smells—Relation of cause and effect— 
Wherein perfumes and their re He 
differ—Origin of perfumes—Explana- 
tion of the passage, “ Pastillos Rujillus 
let, Gorgonius hircum’—Horace and 
the poets of the Augustan age—Mo- 
dern poets—Merits of Hendrie’s and 
Gattie’s perfumes. 

O_p Woman—Cicero de Senectute 


‘—Lives of Remarkable old women— 


On womaningeneral—Personal sketch 
ef Eve—Origin of evil—Archbishop 
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King—aAnalysis of Butler’s analogy— 
Undergraduate course of Trinity Col- 
lege—Fellowship course—its late im- 
provements. 

Kissep—Origin of kissing—Sketch 
of the Methodists—Life of Wesley— 
His biographer, Southey-—Onthe office 
of poet Laureate—Autobiography of 
Colley Cibber—Dramatic literature of 
the last century—the drama—its de- 
cline—the plays of Sophocles—Euri- 
pides—Aristophanes—Socrates—-Poi- 
soning— Medical jurisprudence. 

Cow—Cowpock— Vaccination and 
life of Dr. Jenner—Cowardice—Prac- 
tice of duelling—Cucumbers—Sun- 
beams extracted therefrom—Life of 
John Bull, Esq.—Irish bulls—Miss 
Edgeworth— Writers on Irish character 
—Traits and stories of the Irish pea- 
santry, &c. &c. 

I should hope the above would be 
sufficient to show the most sceptical 
the value of my system of lecturing, 
especially if they consider that here I 
merely give the outlines, and will dilate 
most fully oneach particular subject con- 
tained in the above enumeration, For 
the benefit of vour readers, I will tran- 
scribe the heads of my two remaining 
lectures on this part of my subject ; and 
first, the heads of my lecture on the 
proverb— 

The pitcher that goes often to the well 
is at last broken. 

Disquisition on the general meaning 
and application of the proverb—its 
history, and derivation—analysis. 

Pircner—Derivation of the word 
— Various kinds of pitchers— Disserta- 
tion on the manufacture of pottery— 
Life of Mr. Wedgewood of Etruria— 
Incidental mention of pitch and _ its 
various applications—pitch-plastersand 
the history of Burking, with the out- 
lines of the late Anatomy Bill—Tailor’s 
Bills—Reform Bill—Billhooks—Tar 
—Sailors, why so called—Tar-water, 
and Bishop Berkeley’s treatises thereon 
—Pitch-and-toss—Origin of the game 
—Whether pitch-and-toss be derived 
from pitch, or pitch from pitch-and- 
toss—On gaming in general and its 
evils—Different kinds of games— 
Olympic and Pythian games—Game 
laws and game cocks—Game eyes— 
Pitching ships and ships pitching—Sea 
sickness—Life of William Pitt—Pitt 
club—Political review of the state of 
England—Pitted with the small pox, 
whence derived—Epidemic diseases, 
and a treatise on epidemic cholera. 
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We.tit—Derivation of the word— 
Different kinds of wells—Dr. Wells 
the meteorologist—A\ll’s well—Pumps 
and hydrostatic principles on which 
constructed—Foreing pumps—Danc- 
ing pumps—Truth lies in a well, rea- 
son of explained—Essay on truth— 
Dr. Beattie’s life—Well stairs, and life 
of the celebrated actor Bannister— 
Lives of the actors—View of the pre- 
sent state of the stage—All the world’s 
a stage—Stage coaches—Steam car- 
riages and their probable effects on the 
trade of these realms, 

Last—Cobbler’s lasts—Life of Blac- 
kett the cobbler and poet—Campbell’s 
last man—Byron’s Darkness—Sketch 
of the state of Literature in England— 
Last wills and testaments—Last dying 
speeches—Last words of Marmion, and 
life of Sir Walter Scott—The last 
election—And news of the day up to 
last night. 

My next lecture will be on the pro- 
verb, He has a tear in his eye, like a 
widow’s pig.—General discussion on 
the remote origin of the proverb, and 
explication of its general meaning and 
application—Consideration of the rea- 
son why widow’s pigs are given to 
tears, and dissertation on the sympa- 
thies of the swine race, and exculpa- 
tion of them from the charge of stu- 
pidity—Analytic investigation of the 
proverb. 

Tear—Derivation of the word from 
tero to rub—Analysis of tears— Why 
pity is akin to love—Genealogies of 
each——Crocodile tears——Counsellor 
I. B. B—I’s hypocritical or false tears 
— Reading wills--Legacies—Onions— 
Residuary legatees—Lacrymal glands 
—Anatomy and Physiology. 

Eyve—-Dissertation on Optics— 
Lloyd on Light and Vision—Newton 
—Brewster—-Herschell—Light weights 
—The Lord Mayor’s Office—Duties 
of Magistrates—The pronoun I—its 
uses and abuses—On Egotisin. 

Wipows—Duties of husbands and 
wives— Matrimony and Marriage Act 
—On jointures and laws thereof—On 
Dowries——Difference between asdva 
and = sapsitse explained—- Marriage 
ceremonies of various nations—Nati- 
onal customs—and National Political 
Unions. 

Pic—Pigs of iron and pigs of lead 
—Life of Bacon—Sketch of the Et- 
trick Shepherd——-Hams—- Whether 
Africa was peopled by Ham—Noah 
and the Deluge— World before the 
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flood—-Outlines of Geology—-Baron 
Cuvier—Fossil remains—Irish Elk— 
The new Survey of Ireland—Engi- 
neering and Coal Mines—Capabilities 
of Ireland if properly developed—Ab- 
senteeism al REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

I trust, Sir, that the above speci- 
mens will be sufficient to convince the 
most sceptical, of the importance of 
considering even the most trifling sub- 
jects in all their bearings, previous to 
passing a judgment on their merits 
or demerits. As I have, I think, 
sufficiently shewn you, that even from 
the most vulgar and trite proverbial 
expressions a mass of knowledge can 
be deduced, and acquired by those 
who truly seek for it. 1 have preferred 
the above proverbs for the purpose of 
shewing, that even in the most unfa- 
vourable cases, information may be 
conveyed to the people of this coun. 
try through the medium of proverbs, 
and that there are none so trite, but 
may be made subservient to conveying 
instruction in the most refined ques- 
tions of science or morals. 

Having so far elucidated my design, 
and explained my system of proceed- 
ing, I will draw to a conclusion, not, 
however, till I have informed you, that 
in my researches after the origin of 
the proverb, “ All in my eye and Betty 
Martin,” I have discovered a number 
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of curious manuscripts, which fully sa- 
tisfy me of the misconception which 
exists in general respecting the origin 
of this proverb. I will take occasion 
in one of my lectures to prove, that it 
owes not its origin to the monkish 
prayer, Oh Mihi Beate Martine, by the 
production of one of my manuscripts, 
which is entitled the “ Autobiography 
of Miss Elizabeth Martin—her life and 
times,” and is enriched with many ori- 
ginal letters, and a facsimile of her 
writing ; this most valuable work it is 
my intention shortly to submit to the 
public, together with an appendix, 
which will contain selections from some 
other manuscripts, also in my posses- 
sion, in proof of the proverb having 
had its origin at the time she lived, in 
allusion to some peculiarities of this 
most remarkable woman. 

I now conclude, having I trust so 
far explained my design, as to suffi- 
ciently convince all unprejudiced per- 
sons of the superiority of my system of 
education. I shall merely add, that if 
after the publication of this letter I 
get sufficient encouragement, I shall 
make immediate arrangements for de- 
livering my first course of lectures on 
what I believe to bea most important 
subject. 

I remain, Sir, your’s, 
SoLomon Panca. 


IDYLLIUM III, 


Night’s wide and starry banner was unroll’d 
O’er her vast realms—within the sheltering fold 
My flock was penn’d. My faithful Argus kept 
His anxious vigil, while the shepherd slept. 

I dreamed that in a flood of golden light 

The Queen of Beauty met my dazzled sight, 
And by the hand her lovely boy she led, 

Who eyed mearchly, while his mother said 

“ Good shepherd, pray thee teach this idle child 
Some of thy woodland airs, so sweet and wild.” 


She spoke and vanish’d. To my youthful ward 
I sung the strains of many an ancient bard: 


How Pan yoree ones 
yperion the lute ; 


Hermes the lyre, 


Minerva formed the flute, 


But the sly god of the unerring shaft 

In mockery of my simple sonnets laugh’d, 
And sung himself so exquisite a strain, 

As I may never wake to hear again ; 

Such too the magic of his melody 

That I was pupil, and the master, he. 

Alas for me! I learned by heart too well 
The tale he told, which now J burn to tell. 
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The boast of Sthenelus in Ho- 
mer, is no uncharacteristic motto for 
the present times: fess ris warigay 
iy’ dpsivorss luxiusl svar—How many 
do we hear exclaiming, that the col- 
lective mind of “all our yesterdays” 
is as nothing compared with “the 
march” and “movement of to-day ?” 
But the truth is far otherwise. We 
appeal to every man that coolly ob- 
serves the present, and rationally re- 
flects upon the past. 

When the intellectual dayspring of 
the age of reformation, the sirteenth 
century, bursts on the astonished 
mind, the little fire-flies, flitting and 
sparkling, through the present day, 
vanish in insignificance. 

But the majority even of the readin 
public are now too much occupied with 
the grossand tangible objects of know- 
ledge, to contemplate, with attentive 
thought, the annals of the past : 
araraittweos ris ToAAus, Says the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war, 4 
Shenvis ons aANbias, xs ters rad tropa war- 
Aov egieworres, So impatient are the mul- 
titude inthe search of truth, and ready 
to adopt any opinions which are made 
to their hands. Having heard that 
mechanic arts, manufactures, agricul- 
ture, and commerce, have improved, 
and that every thing that tends to pro- 
mote our animal comforts, or to multi- 
ply the refinements and embellishments 
of society, has increased beyond any 
former period, and that the elements of 
political and scientific knowledge are 
more generally diffused, most men sit 
down well contented with the dis- 
covery, and, with a strange logic, infer, 
that they and their cotemporaries are 
every way raised in the scale of hu- 
manity and intellect above those of 
former days. But there is no new 
thing under the sun. ‘We are told by 
Plato, in a dialogue between Socrates 
and Hippias, that the Grecian sophists 


made the same inference two and 
twenty hundred years ago! Our tea- 
ders shall have a portion of the dia- 
logue :— 

“Socrates : pias! the dandy and 
the wise man! is along time since 
ate touched at Athens. 

ippias: ’Tis, because I have not 
had leisure, Socrates ! 

Socrates : Come, tell me, in the 
name of Jove! because our other arté 
have advanced, and the mechanics of 
former days were contemptible in com- 
parison with ours, must we say, that 


Hi 


your art has in like manner improved, 


and thatthe ancients, who applied them- 
selves to wisdom, were nothing com- 
pared with you(march-of intellect-men), 
of the present age ? 

Hippias : Quite right, old Socrates ! 
this is the very truth! !”* 

How entirely does this dialogue, 
when considered in relation to the pre- 
sent times, verify the words of Guic- 
ciardini, when writing to the Floren- 
tine historian, “ vedi che mutati sono i 
visi degli uomini ed i colori estrinseci : 
le cose medesime tutte ritornano, ne 
vediamo accidente alcuno, che a altri 
empi non sia stato veduto !” 

But, admitting this boasted spread of 
physical knowledge, and the enlarged 
command of the products of the ma- 
terial world, let us ask, “have moral 
happiness and virtue, and the sympa- 
thies, which bind man to man, increased 
in equal proportion ?” Every one is 
compelled to admit, that they have 
not; but too many plume themselves 
in the self-satisfying fiction, that the 
evils in the world are not so much the 
result of their own worthlessness and 
vices as of what their ancestors have 
done or established. “ Delusion all, 
and vain philosophy !” We are little 
disposed to disparage the present 
times. We admit all their peculiar 
advantages, and thank God for them ; 


* 3. Termias & xadds vt xis codds, ws due Xesvod hyuy xarneas sis ras Adnvas. 


I. ob yae oxoArAn w Ywxgurts. 
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but, when we contrast the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, those “ pe- 
riods of reviving splendor in the cul- 

tivation of the human mind’*—when 
* thought was thought, not reading— 
when the mind of man was stirred and 
stirred to its depths, and the aspira- 
tions of the human heart were for 
liberty—not licentiousness—and intel- 
lect was absorbed in the contemplation 
of truths spiritual, eternal, and uni- 
versal, deeply drinking in the soul of 
things, with an intensity and uni- 
versality, as if it mever could be 
deadened or satiated—again when we 
contrast those periods with the present 
times, we feel like the traveller, who, 
having beheld the Nile, the Ganges, 
the River of the Amazons, or the 
mighty Andes, 


« Turns his gaze 
To mark the wanderings of a scanty rill 
That murmurs at his feet.”+ 


One of the first of those who stood 
forward in England in the 16th cen- 
tury to advocate the diffusion of the 
Holy Scriptures amongst the people, 
and to proclaim the sacred right of 
wivate judgment, was George Joye. 
Though he is mentioned in termsof the 
highest praise by his most eminent co- 
temporaries, few notices of his life or 
writings have been collected in any one 
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place. He was a native of Bedford- 
shire, and was educated at Cambridge, 
and elected Fellow of Peterhouse 
in 1517, about which time Luther 
commenced his labours in the cause of 
Reformation. Learning was then ata 
very low ebb in both the English Uni- 
versities. Cambridge was the seat of 
ignorance, of bigotry and superstition. 
The nurslings of a purer faith and of 
religious reform, who remained for a 
time unnoticed or neglected within 
her cloisters, were soon blasted by the 
poison-breath of persecution, and he 
who presumed to teach the right of 
private judgment, or to promulgate the 
truths and expose the corruptions of 
the Scriptures, was instantly beset by 
a swarm of monkish hornets, who 
dreaded, lest the light of God’s Word, 
shed abroad upon the people, striking 
through the blank and settled night 
of ignorance and error, should discover 
to the world the unholy recesses of 
their nests of indolence, impiety, and 
iniquity. The classical reader will 
here be reminded of the piteous plight 
in which Pluto is described by the 
great Epic Bard, starting from his 
throne, lest the mysteries of his dark 
abode should be unveiled to mortals, 

MDecsy Viewivegdey divxk ivigwy "AD dwvsds, 

Dsioas Win bpivev aaro xd laxt; un of 

varies 


* Can the eight eenth and nineteenth centuries assemble such great names as the 


following :—Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, Beza, Zuinglius, Erasmus, Cicolampadius 
Bullinger, Martin Bucer, Tyndale, Knox, Ridley, Hooper, Latimer, Jewell, Hooker, 
N. Bacon, Raleigh, Vaseo de Gama, Bacon, Des Cartes, Gassendi, Kepler, Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Tycho Brahe, Grotius, Salmasius, Wallis, Sir Matthew Hale, New- 
ton, (born in 1642), Shakspeare, Spencer, Milton, B. Jonson, Sir Philip Sydney, 
Michael Angelo, Titian, Raphael, Rubens, Guido, Domenechino ; or such theolo- 
gians as Hales, Usher, Bedell, Hall, Fell, Hammond, Calamy, Walton, Baxter, 
Pearson, Barrow, Cudworth, Boyle, Locke, Chillingworth, Stillingfleet, Mede, 
Parker, Tillotson; the two Buxtorfs, Voct ; the Spanheims, Du Moulin, Abbadie, 
Saurin, Claude, Whitgift, Donne, Herbert, Nowell, Sanderson, Beveridge, (born 
1638,) Sir H, Wotton, the two Henrys, Hall, &c. &c. 

+ It has been truly remarked by Schiller, in his introduction to the thirty years 
war: “ Seit dem anfang des religions kriegs in Deutschland bis zum Munsterischen 
Frieden, ist in der politischen Welt Europens kaum etwas grosses und merkwiirdiges 
geschehen, woran die Reformation nicht den vornehmsten Autheil gehabt hiitte. 
Alle weltbegeben heiten, welche sich in diesem zeitraum ereignen, schliessen sich an 
die glasbens verbesserung an, wo sie nicht urspriinglich, darans herflossen, und jeder 
noch so grosse und noch so kleine staat hat mehr oder weniger, mittelbarer odd 
unmittelbarer, den Einfluss derselben empfunden.” 

“From the beginning of the war of religion in Germany, to the peace of Munster, 
no great or remarkable event happened in the world of Europe in which the Reforma- 
tion had not the principal share. All the important events of this period were con- 
nected with it, if they did not originate from it, and every country has felt its 
influence,’ 

¢ A Life of Latimer, prefixed to the 4th Edition of his Works. 
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It is no matter of surprise that Joye, 
who advocated the universal diffusion 
of the Gospel, and who was, as we are 
told by Fuller, “the great friend of Mas- 
ter Tyndale,” became the object of ca- 
lumny and persecution. Accused of 
heresy, in a letter from the Prior of 
Newenham to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
he was sent for, to use his own words, 
“as from the Cardinal Wolsey, by one 
of his officers to Cambridge, with let- 
ters delivered to the Vice-Chancellor, 
Dr. Edmunds, then Master of Peter- 
house, in which letters he was desired 
to send me up to appear at Westmin- 
ster at nine of the clock, with Bilney 
and Arthure, for certain erroneous 
opinions. I saw the Cardinal’s sign 
manual subscribed in great letters, and 
his seal. I got me horse, when it 
snowed, and was cold, and came to 
London, and so to Westminster, not 
long after my houre, when Bilney and 
Arthure were in examination. When 
I knew but those two poor sheep 
among so many cruel wolves, I was 
not overhasty to thrust in amongst 
them, for there was a shrewd many of 
Bishops, besides the Cardinal, with 
others of that faction. On the Satur- 
day, a Master of mine, William Gas- 
eoigne, the Cardinal’s treasurer, bade 
me go tothe chamber of presence. I 
was buta course courtiger, never be- 
fore hearing this term, and I was half 
ashamed to ask after it, and at last hap- 
pened upon a door, and knocked, and 
one opened it, and when I looked in, 
it was the kitchen! Then the trea- 
surer told me, the Cardinal sent not 
for me. Then I began to smell their 
secret conveyance, and how they had 
counterfeited their Lord the Cardinal's 
letters. And here the treasurer sent 
me to the Bishop of Lyncolne ; Dr. 
Barnes shewed my Lord of me, and 
said that I must come down again in 
the morning at six of the clock. I did 
so, and waited at the stair’s foot ’till it 
was about eight. My Lord came 
down, and I did my duty tohim. He 
asked me, “ Be you Master Joye ?” 
“ Yea! forsooth, my Lord,” quoth I. 


“ Abide,” quoth he, “with my Chan- 
cellor ‘till I come again.” 1 desired 
my Lord to be good Lord to me, and 
shew me his pleasure, what his Lord- 
ship would with me ; and he answered 
me like a Lord, and said, I should wait 
upon his leisure. On the morrow, | 
met with a Scholar of Cambridge, and 
he told me the Bishop of Lincolne had 
sent his servant busily to enquire and 
toseek me. “ What is the matter?” 
quoth I. “ Marry,” quoth he, “it is 
said he would give you a benefice !” 
“ A benefice !” quoth I, “ yea! a male- 
fice rather, for so reward they men of 
well-doing!” Then I got my horse, 
and rode from my benefice, and left 
College and all that I had. And the 
Bishop of Lincolne laid privy wait for 
me to be taken, and my feet bound under 
an horse’s belly,to be brought into him.” 

Suspecting that the Cardinal had no 
charitable design towards him, and be- 
lieving that his religious principles 
would be more effectually made known 
to his countrymen from a foreign land, 
he resigned his fellowship, his home, 
his country, and his friends, and went 
to Strasburgh in 1572. 

“ Your letters,” as he pathetically 
writes to his calumniator, “ wrought 
me much trouble, and drew out of my 
breast many a deep sigh, and many a 
salt tear out of mine eyes; they made 
me suddenly to fly—to forsake my 
poor living, my college, my learning, 
my promotion, and all that I had. They 
drew me out of my native land, whose 
desire yet holdeth me, for that I would 
right gladly return, and dare not, being 
exiled into a strange land, among rude 
and boisterous people. _ Your letters 
caused me not only to forsake my kin 
and friends, but they slandered me so 
grievously, that they made them to for- 
sake me, and so to hate me, that yet I 
cannot come again into their favour, 
for they abhorred me so sore, after 
your secret letters had openly defamed 
me, that they would not suffer me to 
come into their houses, nor speak with 
me, nor help me, but fled from me, and 
loathed me, which before both loved 
me, and were right glad of my com- 
pany. But if you had known Christ 
and his Word, you would never have 
done thus unto me—I know it well.” 





* H, 20. 61. 
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Thus exiled from all that earth held 
dear to him, he trusted not to dissipa- 
tion of mind, or to length of time, to 
free him from his afflictions. He knew 
that even sufferings often make a ne- 
cessary part in the disposition of 
things as ordained by Providence—he 
knew that resignation to the will of 
that Providence was true magnanimity. 
His mind was in himself—his mind in 
himself was also in God ; and there- 
fore he loved and therefure he soared*, 
He remembered that he was but a pil- 
grim on the earth, travelling to a better 
aud an eternal world; and if asked 
where his country lay, he would have 
pointed, like Anaxagoras, to the hea- 
vens. “ Expulsed,” as he writes in his 
letter to the Prior, “from my native 
land, forsaking all my kin and friends, 
Ido daily comfort myself, as God 
giveth me grace, with this one com- 
fortable saying of my Saviour—“Blessed 
are you when men cast rebukes upon 
you, persecuting you, and report all 
manner of evil against you, for 
great is your reward in Heaven. 
This one sentence is enough to com- 
fort me against all slanders and false 
reports.” 

“ Men ignorant of the Gospel,” as 
he writes in another work, “what com- 
fort and deliverance have they in such 
anxieties? Verily none at all. Where- 
fore let us embrace the Gospel, love 
and reverence the very true church ; 
let us know the godly not to be called 
to sluggishness and idleness, but into 
the most sharp, hard, and jeopardous 
battle.” 

It is this feeling that so eminently 
distinguishes the writings and deeds of 
the early Reformers from the spirit of 
action and of thought in the present 
day. “ Duties are man’s, conse- 
quences are God's,” was the motto of 
their lives. Thus only can their won- 
derful achievements be accounted for. 
“ Que efit cra,” exclaims the eloquent 
Saurin, “ que Luther pat triompher de 
tant d’ obstacles, qui s’ opposoient au 
succes de ses predications en Alle- 
magne ? et que ce superbe Empereur 
(Charles 5,) qui comptoit parmi ses 
Captifs des Pontifes et des Rois, ne pit 
triompher d’un miserable moine ?” 
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Does the same principle mark the 
present times ? Far from it. “ Cal- 
culations of presumptuous expediency, 
groping its way among partial and 
temporary consequences, have been 
substituted for the dictates of para- 
mouutand infallible conscience}.” How 
strange would it appear to our politico- 
religious senators of the 19th century, 
should they be addressed by the Lord 
Chancellor, on the opening of their 
councils, as the Lord Keeper Bacon, 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth, once 
addressed the Peers of England ? 
“ In all councils and conferences, my 
Lords, first and chiefly there should be 
sought the advancement of God’s glory, 
as the sure and infallible foundation, 
whereon the policy of every good public 
weal is to be built ; and, as the straight 
line whereby it is to be directed and 
governed ; and, as the chief pillar and 
buttress wherewith it is continually to 
be maintained.” 

Such were the principles by which, 
under the blessing of the Alone- 
Good, the early Reformers, amid the 
huge overshadowing train of error that 
had almost swept all the stars out of 
the firmament of the Church{, went 
forth conquering and to conquer. 

“ They shrunk not, though assailed 

With hostile din, and combating in 

sight 

Of angry umpires, partial and un- 

just ; 

‘Kea did, thereafter, bathe their 

hands in fire, 

So to declare the conscience satis- 

fied ; 

Nor for their bodies would accept 

release ; 

But blessing God and praising him, 

bequeath’d, 

With their last breath, from out the 

smould’ring flame, 

The Faith which they by diligence 

had earned, 

And thro’ illuminating Grace re- 

ceived, 

For their dear countrymen, and all 

mankind ; 

O high example! constancy divine !” 

WorpDswortTn. 

But we resume the subject of our 

memoir. From his exile at Strasburg, 





* See a most. eloquent pamphlet by the truly philosophic Poet, Wordsworth, on 
“ The Relations of England, Spain, and Portugal,” published in 1809. 
+ See Milton on « Reformation in England.” 


¢ See Gilbert’s Hurricane in Notis. 
Vou. I. 
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Joye wrote his “Answer” to the Prior of 
Newenham Abbey*, in which he ex- 
posed the greatest errors of the Church 
of Rome, with an honest sincerity, a 
strength of argument, a piety and com- 
mand of scriptural illustration which 
few writers on the abuses of that Church 
have surpassed. 

Speaking of the Scriptures being 
withheld from the laity, he says, “ If 
e were well acquainted with Christ 

is Gospel, you should have read 
there, Wo be to you Scribes and Pha- 
risees, hypocrites ! for you shut up the 
Kingdom of Heaven before men. 
You say the knowledge of God’s word 
is hard and dark for the lay people, but 
wo be to you, saith Isaiah, that tell 
the light to be darkness. You say, 
that the Scripture in English would 
make sedition and breed errors and 
heresies among the laymen: but wo 


be to you, saith Isaiah, that say that 
thing which is good to be evil! You 


say, the letter slayeth, is unsavoury 
and bitter for them, but wo be to you, 
shith Isaiah again, that say, that which 
is sweet to be bitter.” 

As an instance of the grave and 
weighty arguments by which the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into English, 
was opposed by the clergy of the Ro- 
man communion in that day, the reader 
is referred to a discourse which Dr. 
Buckenham, Prior of the Blackfriars 
in Cambridge, delivered against Lati- 
mer, that pillar of the Reformation, 
who did indeed, as he prophesied 
immediately before his execution to 
Ridley, light such acandle, with God’s 
grace, in England, as shall never be 
extinguished. “ If the ploughman,” 
said the learned Prior, “ should read 
in the Gospel, no man that layeth his 
hand on the plough and looking back, 
is fit for the kingdom of God, he would 
cease from his labor ; and the baker, in 
like manner, finding, that a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump, will, perad- 
venture, leave our bread un-leavened ; 
a third, reading, if thine eye offend thee, 

luck it out and cast it from thee, may 
S induced, in obedience thereto, to 
sluck out his eyes, and so the world be 
lled with beggars.” 
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This ingenious piece of argumenta- 
tion reminds us of the expostulation of 
the Oulemas, or lawyers, in Turkey, 
when Achmet the Third wished to es- 
tablish a printing press, about 1727, to 
print the Koran. “ O!” said they, 
“ it would be an act of impiety, if the 
word of God should be squeezed and 
pressed together!” It seems, that 
they derived a considerable income 
from transcribing the Koran, which 
would thus have been lost. 

Latimer promised to reply to the 
learned Prior of the Blackfriars, on the 
following Sabbath. Before the sermon 
began, the Prior entered, with his cowl 
about his shoulders, and took his seat 
in front of the pulpit. Latimer gravely 
recapitulated the doctor’s arguments, 
and then expressed his commiseration 
for the people, whose understandings 
were held by their spiritual pastors in 
such low esteem. He wished, howe- 
ver, that his honest countrymen miglit 
only have the use of the Scriptures, 
until they showed themselves such absurd 
interpreters as the Prior represented 
them. “ A figurative manner of speech,” 
said he, “ is common to all languages. 
Images of this kind are in daily use 
and generally understood. For in- 
stance (addressing himself to that part 
of the audience where the cowled 
Prior was sitting,) when we see a fox 
painted in a friar’s hood, nobody ima- 
gines that a fox is meant, but that craft 
and hypocrisy are described, which are 
so often found disguised in that garb.” 
This comparison, not indeed suited for 
the sacredness of the pulpit, excited a 
general smile from the audience. The 
raillery had the effect of shutting up 
Friar Buckenham within his monas- 
tery, and the reasoning of the preacher 
drove him eventually from the Univer- 
sity. 

Does our reader smile at the solemn 
trifling of the Prior of the sixteenth 
century? After a lapse of three hun- 
dred years, are not the present pretexts 
for withholding the Bible from the peo- 
ple, equally impious, ridiculous and 
absurd? The fact that they are so, 
should the more stimulate those, who 
sincerely desire to see the Holy Scrip- 


* « The Letters which Johan Ashwell, Prior of Newenham Abbey, sent secretly 
to the Bishop of Lincolne, wherein the said Prior accuseth George Joye of four opi- 
nions, with the answere of the said George unto the same opinions,” printed at 


Strasburgh a.p, 1527. 
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tures in the cottage of every peasant 
in the land. Nor let expediency, “ that 
smooth-faced gentleman, tickling com- 
modity,” as Faulconbridge pictur- 
esquely mm it ;—let him not flat- 
ter himself, that reasoning, or the 
“ march of intellect,” or “apathy,” or 
“leaving people alone,” or temporal 
inducements, or compromising the 
TRUTH, “holding the world in one 
hand and Christ in the other’* will be 
effectual, any more than persecution 
or penal laws, or the sword, in turning 
man from darkness to light and from 
the power of Satan unto God. These 
have been tried and tried in vain. What 
then remains, but that Protestantism 
should go forth in blended might, shod 
with the preparation of the Gospel of 
peace—with the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the worD or Gop, into every 
corner of the land? Has He not pro- 
mised, that his Word shall not return 
unto him void? And though on earth is 
distress of nations, the wind and the 
seas roaring, there is, in Heaveu above, 
and on earth beneath, and in the paths 
of the deep waters, a Voice mightier 
far—“ it is I; be not afraid.” 

We have said, that all other means, 
legitimate and illegitimate, have been 
tried and tried in vain. When Elijah 
stood upon the mount, behold a great 
wind rent the mountains and brake in 
pieces the rocks ; but the Lord was 
not in the wind : and after the wind, an 
earthquake; but the Lord was not in 
the earthquake: and after the earth- 
quake, a fire ; but the Lord was not in 
the fire: and after the fire, a still, small 
voice ; and behold there came a voice 
unto him and said, “ What doest thou 
here, Elijah?” So will the still, small 
voice of Scripture whisper to the wan- 
derer on the dark mountains, and 
in the mists of error—* What doest 
thou here ?”+ 


But to resume our subject. “ The 
auswer of the Prior of Newenham” is 
divided into four parts: the first is en- 
titled, “ Of the keys, and of binding 
and loosing.” In this he discusses, 
and denies, the superiority of Peter 
over the other apostles, and maintains 
that the Pope has no greater power to 
give absolution for sins than a simple 

riest. The second part is entitled 
“ By faith without works a man is jus- 
tified.” In the third, he condemns, 
with indignant argument, the celibacy 
of the clergy, as enjoined by the 
Roman Catholic Church ; and in the 
fourth, maintains that a layman may 
hear confession as well as any priest, 
and that every confession “ pre-sup- 

oses a penitent and contrite heart, 
fumbled, and unfeignedly confessed 
before God.” He adds some remarks 
on pilgrimages, and worshipping of 
images: which latter practice he dis- 
cusses at greater length, and with 
copious scriptural illustration, in his 
subsequent commentary on the pro- 
phecies of Daniel. 

If it be objected, that from the bre- 
vity and quaintness of this inestimable 
little as 4 and the vein of playful 
humour which we occasionally find in 
it, it was not likely to be read with 
much serious interest or advantage ; 
let the reader remember what Warton 
has remarked, in his History of Eng- 
lish Poetry, that the short colloquies 
of Erasmus, which exposed the super- 
stitious practices of the Church of 
Rome, with so much humour, and in 
pure Christianity, made more Pro- 
testants than the ten tomes of John 
Calvin. 

About the year 1531, and during his 
residence at Strasburgh, Joye translated 
the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
into English. He also published, soon 
alter, a translation of the Primer and 








* See the admirable “ Advice to Cottagers,” part 2nd, written bya Lady in the North 
of Ireland, which will shortly be republished by the Religious Book Society in Dublin, 
and is recommended as peculiarly adapted for circulation amongst the poor. 

+ The Scholars in connection with the Sunday School Society alone, which is but 
one of many Institutions for the promotion of Scriptural knowledge, increased be- 
tween 1822 and 1832, amidst every species of opposition, threatening, terror and 
excommunication, from 144,000 to 202,000. In Munster alone, they increased 
nearly four-fold in the same time, and even in the wilds of Connaught, the number 
of Schools has doubled. But can we desire a stronger proof of the silent, but tri- 
umphant progress which the reading of the Scriptures was making through the land, 
than in the co-operation of the Priesthood of the Church of Rome in Ireland with the 


new Board of Education ? 





How otherwise can we account for this accommodating 
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Psalter, as is mentioned by Sir Thomas 
More. It would seem that, about the 
year 15383, he had a design to print the 
whole Bible, from what Tyndale says 
in his letter to Frith, then confined in 
the Tower, and soon after crowned 
with martyrdom. He writes, that 
“ George Joye, at Candlemas, being 
at Barrow, printed two leaves of Ge- 
nesis, in a great form, and sent one 
copy to the King, and another to the 
new Queen, with a letter to N. to de- 
liver them,and to purchase licence, that 
he might so go through all the Bible. 
Out of this is sprung the noise of the 
new Bible, and out of that is the great 
seeking for English books, and for an 
English priest that should print.”* 
Thus Joye’s great object of ambition 
was, in the eloquent language of Mil- 
ton, “ that the word of truth, hewn, like 
the mangled body of Osiris, into a 
thousand pieces, and scattered to the 
four winds, should be gathered limb to 
limb, and moulded, with every jvint 
and member, into an immortal feature 
of loveliness and perfection.” 

Joye’s great friend, the pious and 
amiable Tyndale, who is described as 
“a man without stain or blemish of 
rancour or malice,” and whom Sir 
Thomas More designates, “ the Cap- 
tain of English heretics,” resided at this 
time at Antwerp, where he had taken 
refuge from the persecution to which 
he was exposed in England, after he 
had embraced the Reformed Religion. 
He had been originally educated at 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and had after- 
wards removed to Cambridge. During 
his residence at Antwerp, “ considering 
in his mind, and conferring also with 
John Frith, he thought with himself,” 





as Fox mentions in his Acts and Mo- 
numents of the Martyrs, “ that no way 
would be of more advantage than if the 
Scripture were turned into the vulgar 
speech, that the poor people might read 
and see, the simple, plain word of God.” 
In a conversation with some of the 
Clergy of the Church of Rome, at 
Little Sodbury, in Gloucestershire, he 
exclaimed, “ i defy the Pope and all 
his laws, and if God spare my life, I’ll 
teach one of the poor dinghies to 
know more of the Scriptures than you 
do.” He was an excellent Greek scho- 
lar, and, in 1526, he published a trans- 
lation of the New Testament, which 
was the first that had ever been printed 
in the English language. 

The first edition was speedily bought 
up by Tonstal, then Bishop of London, 
who hoped by that means, surely to 
prevent the laity from becoming ac- 
quainted with its contents. The result 
however proved far otherwise, as the 
profits of the sale enabled Tyndale to 
—- forthwith a new and much en- 
arged edition, which circumstance is 
thus quaintly related by Hall, in his 
Chronicles of England. 

“ Shortly after, it furtuned that one 
George Constantine to be apprehended 
by Sir Thomas More, of suspicion of 
certain heresies, And this Constan- 
tine being with More, Master More 
said in this wise to Constantine—‘ Con- 
stantine, I would have thee plain with 
me in one thing. There is beyond the 
sea Tyndale, Joye and many mo; I 
know they cannot live without help: I 
pray thee, who be they that thus le 
them? ‘My Lord,’ quoth he, will 
yon that I should tell you the truth ” 
* Yea, I pray thee, quoth my Lord. 


spirit,—this concession—this co-operation in religious education of the Prelates of 
that Church with Protestants of the most various denominations? Does the reader 
remember the words of the Carthagenian Queen in the Aineid, when the alarm was 
given of the threatened departure of ASneas and his companions from her shores? 

Anna! vides toto properari littore! circum 

Undique convenere ; vocat jam carbasus auras, 

Puppibus et leti naute imposuere coronas ! 

We were reading this morning a circular letter of the late Pope, dated May, 1824, 
in which he complains indignantly that “ the Bible Society is audaciously dispreading 
itself (audacter vagari) through the whole world, and translating in opposition to the 
well-known decree of the Council of Trent, or rather perverting the Bible into the 
vernacular language of all nations.” The same Pontiff expressed, about the same 
time, his undoubted hope in the Lord, that the power of secular Princes would be with 
the Prelates of his Church, and he exhorted the faithful to pour forth their prayers 
for the exaltation of the Holy Church, the extirpation of heresies,” &c. 

* Fox’s Acts and Monuments, vol. 2, p. 308. 
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* Marry, I will” quoth Constantine. 
‘ Truly,’ quoth he, ‘it is the Bishop of 
London, for he hath bestowed among 
us a great deale of money in New 
Testaments, to burn them: and that 
hath been, and yet is our only succour 
and comfort.’” 

Those who were suspected of im- 
porting Tyndale’s Version into Eng- 
and, were adjudged by Sir Thomas 
More to ride with their faces to the 
tails of their horses, with papers on their 
heads, and the New Testament hung 
about their cloaks, and to throw them 
at the Standard in Cheapside into a 
fire prepared for that purpose, and to 
be fined at the King’s pleasure. The 
people formed a very unfavourable opi- 
nion of those who ordered the Word 
of God to be burned, and concluded 
that there must be an obvious repug- 
nance between that Word and the 
doctrines of those who treated it with 
such indignity. 

In our own “ enlightened” and “ libe- 
ral” days, a Bishop of the Church of 
Rome in Ireland, a learned D.D., has 
spoken with the greatest admiration of 
a Kildare peasant, “who, lest he should 
be infected by heresy exhaled from the 
Protestant Bible during sleep, took it 
with the tongs, for Ae would not defile 
his touch with it, and buried it in a grave 
which hé had prepared for it in his gar- 
den! Should I happen to meet with 
him, adds the enlightened Prelate, “ I 
will reward him for his zeal !” 

We deprecate every disposition to 
reproach or to censure the ignorant 
peasant. He was nursed from his 
cradle in obedience to his pastor's 
beck ; he acted only as his fathers 
acted ; he worships only as they wor- 
shipped—no more; and if ours—by the 
irresistible might of weakness—guided 
by the grace of God, had not burst 
their bonds, we, too, might, at this 
hour, be the victims of the same bigo- 
try, intolerance, and intellectual pros- 
tration. Of his pastors, too, we speak 
more in sorrow than in anger ; for it 
should be the glory of a Protestant to 
speak in the spirit of Christian love of 
every brother in his father-land ;* but 
those pastors have not, like the peasant, 


the plea of ignorance ; to them the 
Bible is not necessarily a sealed book, 
and when they set such examples to 
their flock, can we wonder at a recent 
declaration of a dignitary of their 
church to a foreigner in this country: 
“ We have scarcely such a thing as a 
Christian in Ireland: all have one 
common religion—that of hatred.”+ 

In 1534, a fifth edition of Tyndale’s 
translation was published, such was the 
eagerness with which it was demanded 
by all classes of the people. Many 
elderly persons, as we find in Strype’s 
life of Cranmer, learned to read, for the 
sole purpose of imbibing its divine 
doctrine and precepts. The first edi- 
tion consisted of about fifteen hundred 
copies ; and in the two Dutch editions 
of 1527, there were about fivethousand 
printed. The fourth Dutch edition, a 
copy of which is in Lord Pembroke’s 
library, was superintended by Joye. 
He was censured by Tyndale for hav- 
ing taken certain liberties with the 
translation, in answer to which charge, 
he published his “ Apology, if it may 
be, to satisfy William yn ale.” 

Tyndale’s labours were soon to have 
anend ; and when we passed through 
the town of Vilvorden, between Ant- 
werp and Brussels, in the spring of 
1826, we had a mournful recaliestiod, 
that we were on the very ground on 
which he was strangled, and his body 
consumed to ashes in 1537. He ex- 
pired, praying earnestly, “ Lord! open 
the king of England’s eyes !” 

There is an amiable -sentiment pre- 
valent amongst many sincere Pro- 
testants at the present day, that the 
spirit of intolerance -and persecution 
has passed away from the ehurch of 
Rome, (wagiabsiviranesy‘woerse vidos, and 
that it is illiberal and narrow-minded 
to refer to, or to draw any inference 
from its spirit in former times. Is this 
seutiment, however amiable, founded 
on truth? So lately as 1825, the 
bishop of Hermopolis, one of the heads 
of the Frenth church, attempted to jus- 
tify (in his Defense du Christ), the prin- 
ciple of the Inquisition ; and quoted, in 
italics, with seeming satisfaction, the 
following passage :—* The Inquisition 


* Semel ergo, breve preceptum tibi precipitur: Dilige, Et Quod Vis Fac. 
Radix sit intus dilectionis ; non potest de ista radice nisi bonum existere. Augus- 


tine 3, 875. 


+ See Travels of a German Prince in Ireland, &c. London, 1832. 
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is the political means used to maintain 
religious unity, and to poms religious 
wars. During the three last ages, 
there have been, by virtue of the Inqui- 
sition, more peace and happiness in 
Spain than in any other country in 
Europe!” Now, what says history of 
this peace ? Scarcely had the tribunal 
of the Inquisition been established in 
Spain, (see Zopf’s Precis Hist. v. 2), 
when two thousand persons were burned 
by order of the grand inquisitor, Jon 
de Torguemada! And is it this that 
M. Fraysinnous, Bishop of Hermopolis, 
and lately a member of the French 
cabinet, calls peace ? “ Solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem appellant.” When we 
stood in the great hall of the Council 
of Constance, soon after the publica- 
tion of the Bishop's enlightened work, 
we could not but call to mind, that the 
same writer had even ventured to ex- 
tenuate “ the human sacrifice” of John 
Huss, by that council, 1415! 

Does the reader require any further 
instance of the boasted “ liberality” 
and “tolerance” of the church of Rome 
in the nineteenth century ? Instances, 
such as this, are, alas! too easily 
afforded. The Courier Francois, of 
November, 1825, an extract from which 
is now lying before us, mentions a then 
recent prosecution in France of six- 
teen women, two children, and one 
man, for reading the New Testament, 
in a private house, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. Each, including the chil- 
dren, was fined in the mitigated penalty 
of fifty francs! But we return to our 
subject. About 1534, or earlier, a 
work on the Lord’s Supper was pub- 
lished in the Low Countries, which 
Bale, in his centuries, mentions in the 
list of Joye’s works ; and Sir Thomas 
More, in his “ Answer to the poisoned 
book called the Supper of the Lord,” 
attributes it to him, and complains, 
that “the nameless heretic,’ as he 
styles him, “ would, if he could, con- 
vey from the blessed sacrament, Christ’s 
own blessed flesh and bloud, and leave 
us nothing therein but a memorial only 
of bare bread and wine.” 

It is remarkable, that Joye should 
have so early adopted the reformed 
doctrine of the Eucharist, as we have 
reason to believe, that even the learned 
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and enlightened Cranmer did not re- 
ject the doctrine of Transubstantiation 
for several years after.* 

In 1535 Joye published “ A Com- 
endious Sum of the very Christian 
eligion.”. Sir Thomas More men- 

tions this in his “ Confutation of Tyn- 
dale’s Answer,” and is indignant, that, 
by the influence of such heretics as 
Tyndale, Joye, aud others, the philo- 
logical studies of the young were al- 
most superceded by the reading of the 
Scriptures ; and he remarks, that, “ af- 
ter the Psalter children were wont to 
go to their Donate and their Accidence, 
but now they go straight to Scripture ! 
and thereby, have we, as a Donate, the 
book of the ‘ Pathway to Scripture,’ and, 
for an Accidence, we have ‘ The whole 
sum of Scripture,’ in a little book.” 

The writings of Melancthon, to whose 

~~ and virtues his greatest enemies 

ave borne abundant testimony, and 
from whom, Mosheim remarks, the 
cause of true Christianity has derived 
more effectual support than from any 
of the other writers of his age, from 
his judgment, his meekness, and his 
humanity, seem to have been a favour- 
ite study of Joye. In 1542, he wrote 
a commentary on Daniel, which is, in 
great part, extracted from Melancthon, 
whose letter of dedication to Prince 
Maurice of Saxony, he has translated 
and prefixed to the work. Sir Tho- 
mas = in his “ Answer to the 
Poisoned Book,” bears testimony to 
the reputation for learning and talent 
which Joye had in England, and we 
find him i quoting the classic 
authors of antiquity, for whom even 
his acquaintance with the writings of 
Melanchton, would have given him a 
relish. 

To conclude this hasty sketch, 

“ George Joye was,” in the words of 
Fuller, in his “Worthies of England,” 
“the great friend of Master Tyndale, 
and therefore perfectly hated by Wol- 
sey, Fisher, and Sir Thomas More. 
The particulars of his sufferings would 


justly advance him into the reputation of 


a Confessor. Notwithstanding many 
machinations against his life, he found 
his coffin where he fetched his cradle, 


buried in his own country, the last ° 


year of King Edward VI.” 





* Probably about 1547. 


See Fox, and Sir John Cheke’s Preface to the Latin 
Translation of Cranmer’s Defence against Gardiner. 
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Those who wish to see a list of the 
numerous works published by Joye, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
are referred to Bale’s Scriptorum Illus- 
trium Mag. Brit. Catal. Cent. ix. p.721, 
and to Tanner’s Bibliothec, Brit. Hi- 
bern. fol. 1749. 

We believe that many of our readers 
will not regret being thus led aside 
from the dusty high-road of present 
politics and events, from discontent 


and loud commotion, to meditate on 
the moral heroism of ancient days. 
The lives of the early reformers are 
becoming daily more interesting. The 
time may not be far distant, when the 
same undaunted and self-devoting spi- 
rit will be again as loudly called for as 
it was in the sixteenth century. It 
is beautifully expressed in the Wal- 
lenstein— 


“ Wie sich der sonne scheinbild in dem Dunstkreis 
Mahlt, eh ’sie Kommt, so schrieten auch den grossen 
Geschicken ihre Geister schon verauns, 

Und in dem heute wandelt schon das morgen.”* 


If such times do arrive, it will not be 
enough to admire our ancestors, we 
must also imitate them. The trophies 
of their achievements were erected, not 
only that we should behold them with 
admiration, but that we should emulate 
the zeal and devotion of those who 
raised them.+ 

Infidelit va Apostacy ! You may 

again be destined to have your hour, 
— the power of darkness, but 


—_——_—_—_——The righteous cause 
Shall gain defenders zealous and devout 
As those who have opposed her. 


Truth must eventually prevail. It 
is a gentle spring, warm from the ge- 
nial earth, and breathing up into the 
snow drift, that is piled over and around 
its outlet. It turns its obstacle into 
its own form and character, and, as it 
makes its way, increases its stream. 
And should it be arrested in its course 
by achilling season, it suffers delay, 
not loss, and waits only for a change, 
to awaken and again roll onward. 





* 











Asthe Sun 


Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 

Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 


+ See “ The Friend” by Coleridge, and Chiabrera’s beautiful lines on the 


River Po. 


¢ The classical reader will remember the heart-stirring eloquence with which De- 
mosthenes thus concludes his oration for the liberty of the Rhodians, Xaigert, 
dexovovres, trav vis terawn Tos mweoyavess vue nies $e wewgay pire ixtunais dstZin, nas Te 
Teswriim Aiyn. vomcers roy ravra dvadtivas Tos Weovyovos U mov, ob ive bavmatnTs, TaUTe 


Gsmgouvrss, wove, aArA’ ae nds wlunods Tas THY divabivray aerras. 





































Village Annals. 


VILLAGE ANNALS, 


—— 


« And tobe wrath with one we love, 
Doth work upon the brain like madness.” 


“ Why will you not then accompany 
me to the ball to-night?” said Edmond 
M:Naghten to the young and interest- 
ing girl over whom he was leaning— 
“ why will not Julia come with me, and 
cheer me with those sweet smiles, 
without which any place is lonely ?” 

“ Ah! Edmond,” she replied, “the 
ball-room is no place for me. There 
was a time when such amusements had 
a charm—when my vanity was gratified 
by the opportunity of displaying those 
beauties which 1 fancied I possessed ; 
but now I love solitude, and hate so- 
ciety ;” and as she spoke a deep drawn 
sigh showed that her words were the 
language of her heart. 

M‘Naghten seemed disappointed ; 
her eyes were fixed on the ground, or 
he could have seen the tears that stood 
trembling on their lids. 

“Am not I,” he replied, “all the 
world to you; come with me, and if 
your love be such as mine, in the pre- 
sence of its object you can forget every 
other.” 

“ Edmond, your love does not sur- 
pass the love of woman,” she answered 
with a smile ; “but would youask me, 
or wish me, to bear the haughty glances 
that should be cast on me by the proud 
of my own sex, were I to enter that 
room to-night leaning on your arm.” 

“ Upon what arm should my wife 
more naturally lean,” said he in a tone 
in which deep agitation was mingled 
with disappointment. 

“ Your wife,” she repeated after him, 
and burst into tears. 

M‘Naghten was moved ; he clasped 
her in his arms ; she leaned her head 
upon his bosom, and sobbed aloud. 
“ Julia,” said he, “is this your con- 
sciousness of innocence? Are not our 
vows enrolled in heaven? Are we 
criminalg because we never complied 
with the forms prescribed by the idle 
ceremonies of earth 7” 

Her agitation seemed increased as 


he spoke, and for a few moments she 
was overcome by the violence of her 
emotions. She then became calmer, 
raised her head, and turning on her 
lover, her mild blue eyes still glistening 
with her tears, she said— 

“ M‘Naghten, this may satisfy me 
when I am only in the presence of 
heaven and you; but, were I to mingle 
in that society whose rules I have vio- 
lated, it were right that I should meet 
the penalty of my transgression.” 

Her tone seemed to imply a lingering 
doubt that even heaven could look with 
favour on their violation of all human 
rules. M‘Naghten ceased to press his 
point. He rose, folded his arms, and 
for a time was buried in intense and 
painful thought. At length he started 
from his reverie, and exclaimed :— 
“ Would I had never bound myself by 
that oath which prevents me from 
making you all that I could wish; but 
it shall not, it cannot, be ; I will not 
abide by it.” “ Yes, Edmond,” she 
said, interrupting him, “ you shall 
abide by it. When I hear of that oath, 
I feel unaccountable dread ; and was 
there not an imprecation on her who 
should induce you to break it.” 
M‘Naghten sighed deeply, and made 
a motion to depart. She followed him 
and said, “ I have a request which you 
must not refuse me, it is, that you, too, 
stay away from the ball to-night. I 
have a reason,” said she, as she turned 
deadly pale, and looked imploringly in 
his countenauce for an answer.” “ No, 
Julia,” said he, “I cannot ; our com- 
manding officer has made it a particular 
request I should be there, and I pro- 
mised compliance.” She seemed bit- 
terly disappointed, and with an earnest- 
ness that startled M‘Naghten, she again 
intreated him not to go. “ I know,” 
she cried, “ I know some evil will be 
the consequence to one or both of us.” 
“ Ellen,” said he, “you are no sibyl.” 
“ But still I have my presentiments ; do 
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stay,” she continued, in a tone of ten- 
derness, “and we may yet be happy.” 

“ Our happiness is based, I trust,” he 
replied, “on too firm a foundation to 
be affected one way or other by my 
conduct in this matter. I must show 
myself at least. I will do no more, 
and in afew short hours I will return 
to you, and do not fear,” he gaily 
added, ‘‘ that the charms of any of the 
proud fair ones 1 may meet will make 
me forget your own sweet witching 
smiles.” 

The gay and careless tone in which 
he uttered these last words met not the 
wonted sympathy in the feelings of the 
young and once lively Julia. She felt 
’ weight upon her heart that pressed 
down its buoyancy. She would fain 
have seemed cheerful, but she could not. 
With heaviness and ill concealed agi- 
tation, she bade M‘Naghten farewell, 
and threw herself intoachair. As she 
heard the light sound of his footsteps 
receding from the door, a thousand 
gloomy recollections and gloomier 
anticipations rushed upon her mind, 
The dreadful idea started in her breast 
that she had parted with him perhaps 
for ever, and unable either to conquer 
or control her weakness, she gaye vent 
to the bitterness of her forebodings in 
an agony of tears. 

What strange and mysterious con- 
nection subsists between our destinies 
and our feelings. How often does a 
weight upon our soul, and a sinking 
of our spirit, precede affliction, like the 
sultriness of the atmosphere, which is 
the sure indication of the thunder storm. 
The belief may be laughed at, as super- 
stitious, by the very wise people, who 
imagine themselves above the preju- 
dices of humanity, because they know 
not the enthusiasm of genius ; but yet, 
melancholy is not more surely or more 
frequently the follower than the har- 
binger of calamity; and though often 
it be the result of mere constitutional 
depression, and then we may mistake 
the hue of our own souls for the sha- 
dows which coming events cast before 
them ; yet oftener, far oftener, is it the 
dark reflection of some unseen misfor- 
tune—a gloom cast over our minds by 
him who is soon about to overshadow 
them with a blacker cloud. Seldom 
are our bosoms tossed by the tempest 


of sorrow without our previously per- 
ceiving the swellings of sadness. 

But the reader will, I hope, desire to 
be further acquainted with the charac- 
ters of those to whom he has been thus 
unceremoniously introduced, and this 
may be a fitting opportunity to relate 
some circumstances which will be 
necessary to throw light both upon 
the subsequent and preceding parts of 
the narrative ; and if these pages should 
meet the eye of any one who is borne 
along by the stormy influence of passion, 
without considering what may be in the 
end thereof, and gives way to feelings 
innocent in themselves, foolishly deem- 
ing that, therefore, they may not be 
hurtful, nor criminal in their excess, 
forgetful that even the vestal flame upon 
the altar, if it burned too bright, or too 
high, might kindle a conflagration that 
would consume the temple itself—if I 
say I shall number such a one among 
my readers, then let him listen to, and 
ponder on the tale I will unfolds This 
is no narrative of fiction, framed to 
minister to morbid sentimentality, or 
draw from it a tear. It is the awful, 
the solemn reality of life; and though 
it be now a tale of other days, and 
those who bore their parts in its events 
be numbered with those who are 
long since dead, yet still its lesson is 
instructive. There are now passions 
as strong, and feelings as violent, as 
those of which it tells—upon which the 
grave has long since closed; and if I 
could impress upon even one young 
and ardent spirit the truth that every 
feeling that is unrestrained must cause 
misery both to himself and others, then 
would I console myself in having 
diminished, even by one small item, the 
sum of that evil, which mankind create 
for themselves, by their unguarded and 
unruly passions. 

Edmond M‘Naghten was the de- 
scendant of an ancient and highly 
honored family, in the county of An- 
trim—a family whose deeds of chi- 
valry, in feudal times, have been made 
the subject of many an ancient song, 
and whose representatives still rank 
high among the gentry of the North of 
Ireland. Born and reared amidst the 
wild scenery which surrounds M‘Nagh- 
ten,* his character, in some degree, 
received an impress from its unculti- 





* Such is the name of the ancient residence of the M‘Naghtens. The head of the 


family is distinguished by the appellation of M‘Naghten of M‘Naghten. 
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vated grandeur. From his _ infancy, 
accustomed to wander among his native 
mountains, now chasing the deer, and 
now bringing down the black-grouse, 
who then abounded in the uncultivated 
and heathy tracts, from which the pro- 
gress of cultivation has since banished 
them, he resembled closely, and that, 
too, in many of their best points, the 
Highland chieftains of Scotland, from 
whom he was originally descended. 
Proud and imperious, yet generous and 
brave ; impatient of control, and unable 
to brook an insult. In his character 
there was much of sullen and distant 
haughtiness ; even in his boyhood he 
had been given to solitary meditations. 
The peasants used to observe himseated 
for hours together on some cliff that 
overhung the sea, gazing intently on 
the billows as they broke upon its base ; 
or ona moonlight night, he had been 
known to wander under the walls and 
battlements of his father’s castle, ga- 
zing upon the heavens until the gray 
light of a summer’s morning would 
begin to dim the stars, ere he would 
return to rest. But M‘Naghten was 
almost universally beloved. He was 
ready to hear, and, if possible, to redress 
the grievances of his inferiors. And 
there were none who were so popular 
among the peasantry. In those days 
there was not, between the upper and 
lower classes, that gulph fixed which 
now seems too wide for any sympathy 
of feeling or reciprocity of kindness to 


ass. 

M‘Naghten, although a member of 
the aristocracy, and one little likely to 
hate any of the privileges or dignities 
of “his order,” was still the favourite 
of the people, while, as the representa- 
tive of an ancient house, he was re- 
spected by the gentry. But the reader 
must form his own estimate of his cha- 
racter as it unfolds itself in the pro- 

ess of the narrative—an estimate, pro- 

ably, very different from that of the 
writer of these pages ; and I must con- 
tent myself with giving a hurried 
sketch of the leading events of his life 
down to the time, which I have 
chosen for the commencement of my 
tale. 

In his boyhood, M‘Naghten became 
acquainted with Margaret K , the 
daughter of a gentleman like himself, 
of ancient family, who resided on the 
banks of the Foyle, within a few miles 
of the City of Derry. Accident 








brought him much into her society, 
and even while a boy he conceived for 
her a passion which grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his 
strength. Wild and romantic in all 
his feelings, he was not likely to prove 
a cold lover, and the object of his affee- 
tion was one well calculated to inspire 
the most enthusiastic attachment. Her 
figure was commanding, while in her 
whole appearance grace and dignity 
were combined. Her glossy black hair 
flowed in luxuriant tresses upon her 
neck and shoulders, and was braided 
over her high and proud forehead, 
whose marble whiteness was beautifully 
contrasted with the colour of her raven 
locks, Her countenance possessed all 
the outlines of proportion without that 
regular and nchomngiiny symmetry 
which is the beauty of a statue, not of 
life. Her features were not cast in a 
mould of faultless and exquisite perfec- 
tion, but then their changes gave ex- 
pression to every emotion of her soul. 
And when all that soul sent, as it 
were, its vivid flashes from her dark 
eyes, and the glow of animation man- 
tled her cheek, M‘Naghten thought, 
and thought truly, she was worth ten 
thousand of those beauties whose fea- 
tures defy criticism in symmetry, but 
give no indication of mind, or feeling, 
or intelligence within, He loved her 
in his boyhood, and in his youth his 
passion but increased, until it became 
a part of his existence. 

A doubt once passed her lips of the 
lastingness of his fidelity, and a hint 
that before they reached the age at 
which their friends would consent to 
a marriage, the violence of his passion 
would probably be cooled. With that 
strangeness which characterised many 
of his actions, he brought her to a wild 
and lonely glen, and there, in the pre- 
sence of a third person, he vowed that 
he never would wed another. Alas ! 
he knew not, with what bitter but un- 
availing tears, he should yet repent that 
act, or what a price he would have 
hereafter given, to recall ‘the “words 
that passion prompted, and blot from 
the registry of Heaven a vow which 
he had invested with every circum- 
stance, that could make a promise still 
more binding, or attach a still more 
solemn sanction to an oath. 

A rivalry had long subsisted between 
the two families, And though the 
young people forgot, in the ardour of 
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their affection, that their great grandfa- 
thers had been mortal foes—and 
though even their parents seemed well- 
disposed to put an end to their here- 
ditary feuds, by a union between the 
houses—still it needed but a little mat- 
ter to revive their ancient quarrels. 
Some slight neglect, construed into a 
premeditated insult, gave old M‘Nagh- 
ten a pretext for complaint. A total 
separation soon followed, and Colonel 
K-——, in the most contemptuous 
manner, forbade Edmund his house. 
He bore the insult, because it was from 
Margaret’s father, and solaced himself 
with the reflection that he still pos- 
sessed her affections; and if the truth 
would be told, there was mingled with 
this, perhaps unknown to himself, the 
secret anticipation of the near approach 
in the course of nature, of atime when 
Margaret’s hand would be at her own 
disposal; and though his generous soul 
could not permit him to wish for the 
event which would crown his hopes, 
yet those who know the dark recesses 
of the human heart, will readily con- 
fess, that in the feeling of which I 
om, M‘Naghten sunk not below, al- 
though he rose not above, the level of 
our common nature. But what was 
his disappointment—his madness, on re- 
ceiving, with a cold and contemptuous 
note, in her own hand, all the pledges 
of his affection, which he had ever be- 
stowed upon her, while, at the same 
time, he heard the rumour of her in- 
tended marriage, within a few days, 
with an English nobleman. To de- 
scribe his feelings were impossible. 
Wounded pride and disappointed love, 
both rent his bosom, and struggled for 
the mastery ; but pride was the spirit 
law of his nature, and the strength of 
the feeling which was born with him, 
prevailed over the force of that which 
was adventitious. Even while his heart- 
strings were torn by the eruel wound, 
he determined to appear indifferent— 
nay, he would have given worlds at the 
time to have convinced Margaret, that 
all his protestations and professions 
were false, and had been meant but to 
deceive her. He could not bear that 
she should trample on his proferred 
love—he could have almost preferred 
her hatred. O pride! thou strange 
and mysterious passion—into how 
many miseries dost thou lead us ? 
Satan fell through thee from Paradise, 
and how many mortals, with the pride 


of an archangel, have lost an earthly 
paradise of bliss, and found a hell in 
their own bosoms through thy means? 

Shortly after this event M:Naghten’s 
father died, and he succeeded to the 
family mansion and estates, and the 
title of M‘Naghten of M‘Naghten. 
And now we are to open anew anda 
darker page in his history and charac- 
ter ; yet, if in it we find much to cen- 
sure and much to condemn, let us re- 
member that we have much to pity and 
much to forgive. It is easy, very eas 
for those who sit in quiet, to find fault 
with the conduct of those who have 
been made the sport of the wildest 
whirlwind of passion. I do not mean 
to defend M‘Naghten—I would hold 
his fate, as a warning beacon-light, to 
each young and rash enthusiast in pas- 
sion; but yet, those whose inmost feel- 
ings have been rudely torn—whose 
heart's core has been probed, and 
every nerve bared and severed in the 
most excruciating refinement upon tor- 
ture, will feel that this, though no ex- 
cuse, is yet a palliation, and will refer 
to aberrations of intellect those errors, 
which others might attribute as crimes, 
to the depravity of his heart. 

Julia De Ruthven was the youngest 
of three sisters, the daughter of a wir 
dow lady, who resided near M‘Nagh- 
ten. Edmond had been always on 
terms of the closest intimacy with this 
family, to whom he was not very dis- 
tantly related. To Julia, however, he 
had always been in the habit of paying 
marked attention, and unintentionally 
had won upon her affections. Her 
mother, who was dazzled by the bril- 
liant prospect of an alliance with the 
heir of M‘Naghten, did every thing to 
encourage what she fondly termed a 
growing attachment in Edmond to- 
wards her daughter. Nor was he, in 
truth, altogether insensible to the 
charms of his fair cousin, and had not 
every feeling of his soul been long since 
concentrated, in adoration of the idol 
of his young affections, Julia De Ruth- 
ven would have been the object of his 
later and maturer love—nay, there 
were times, when in her society, he al- 
most loved her. Often did they wan- 
der alone to the brow of some heath- 
covered hill, and watch together the 
growing mists of the evening rising 
along the valley, or gaze on the yer- 
million tints of sunset as they glowed 
in the western sky, and seemed like the 
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bright, but fleeting visions of youthful 
hope, until their whole souls even 
melted into softness. And at such 
times as these, M‘Naghten felt, as the 
lovely girl leaned upon his arm, his 
breast to throb with more tender emo- 
tions. But it was only for an instant— 
the image of his first love soon rose in 
his mind, as if to upbraid his momen- 
tary infidelity, and, with a sigh, he de- 
termined to entertain for Julia no sen- 
timents but those of friendship. But 
it has been well remarked that friend- 
ship for a woman is ever akin to love. 
And when his early passion was 
blighted—when his heart was torn by 
the rude rending of all the bonds that 
had been twined around it—it was not 
strange that the feeling which had long 
been struggling for existence in his breast, 
should arise to solace him in the lone- 
liness of his despair. In the haugh- 
tiness of wounded pride, he wished to 
banish Margaret for ever from his 
thoughts, and he would fain persuade 
himself that affection for Julia had 
taken in his breast the place of a pas- 
sion which humbled him in his own 
eyes. He thus taught himself to ne 
to her a portion of his heart, while he 
fondly imagined that he had given her 
the whole. Thus M‘Naghten believed 
himself sincere when he poured into 
the listening ear of the too credulous 
girl, protestations of unalterable and 
vows of eternal affection, and had it 
not been for the frantic oath which the 
madness of passion had formerly dic- 
tated, they might have been united and 
happy: But on looking over the cask- 
et, that contained the returned gems 
which he had bestowed on Margaret, 
he observed that she had retained but 
one, and that was a ring which he had 
eee upon her finger, when he bound 

imself never to unite himself to ano- 
ther. Had that been returned, he 
might have felt himself released from 
the obligation of his vow. But while 
that pledge remained in her possession 
a witness to his perjury, he must keep 
his solemn, his irrevocable oatu. Julia 
too, discovered this strange transaction, 
by what means we shall presently be 
informed, and her timid mind shrunk 
from being implicated in the guilt of 
perjury, or coming under the ban of 
the imprecation, which had been so- 
lemnly invoked on her, who should 
share his guilt. But love will overturn 
the strongest obstacles, and when it 


cannot remove, it will evade. In an 
evil hour she listened to the insidious 
sophistry of her lover, and believed 
the vain delusion that marriage was 
but a human institution, and that, 
therefore, if the heart were innocent, 
it might be ve ee with as an idle 
ceremony. las, alas, she left her 
peaceful and her happy home, and she 
entered on that dark path of sin and 
shame, the end of which is the cham- 
ber of infamy and vice. How easily 
is our reason convinced, when our at- 
fections are previously engaged. She 
fondly imagined their secret pledges 
of fidelity could hallow her criminal 
proceeding, while she forgot that were 
this a marriage, M‘Naghten’s vow was 
broken, and the curse of perjury was 
resting on them both. 

But we must pass over the details 
of this act of insane and deluded pas- 
sion. Her mother’s grief who saw 
her fond hopes thus blighted for ever. 
Her sister’s indignation at such con- 
duct on the part of one to whom they 
had long looked up as a protector and 
a friend, but who now had destroyed 
the peace of their once happy home. 
Oh these were scenes to wring the 
heart and wake every feeling of sor- 
row and indignation within the bosom, 
but many a pencil has painted in all 
their dismal reality, the scenes that are 
common to every instance of seduc- 
tion ; and disguise the fact as we may 
and as he did to his own conscience, 
and coloured as were his crimes by all 
those hues by which passion, and 
sentiment, and feeling but too often 
give a false and fatal brilliancy to 
vice—still in the eye of God and man 
M‘Naghten was a SEDUCER. 

Time rolled on, and as the first in- 
toxication of passion subsided in the 
breasts of M‘Naghten and Julia, the 
bitterness of calm and sober reflec- 
tion shed an almost habitual gloom, 
over their spirits. His brow was ever 
clouded, and the wrinkles of care were 
already furrowing his fine manly fore- 
head, and the large and filmy veins 
could be distinctly traced in their blue 
wanderings along the sunken hollow 
of his high and long temples. There 
seemed some unusual worm gnawing 
at his heart. And Julia, the fond, the 
confiding Julia, she found that she 
could not dispel the gloom which sat 
upon his countenance, and she soon 
discovered that despite himself, his 
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heart was still her rival’s. Her name, 
it was true, was never mentioned by 
either. But once when he was told 
that her projected marriage with the 
English nobleman had been suddenly 
and unaccountably broken off, and 
that her father had left home immedi- 
ately after, without telling whither he 
was going, or giving any intimation 
of his intention, further than a mut- 
tered hint that he would never return. 
M‘Naghten turned deadly pale, and 
returned to his own apartment, and 
when alarmed at his long absence, Julia 
followed him thither, she found him 
seated at a table with his head buried 
in his hands, and when she moved him 
from his apparent stupor, his flushed 
countenance and streaming eyes bore 
witness to the conflict that had been 
carried on within his soul. From that 
hour he was still more gloomy and 
reserved. Some symptoms of insur- 
rection in the surrounding district, 
rendered it necessary to call out 
the Antrim regiment of Militia— 
M‘Naghten accepted a commission. 
The regiment was ordered to relieve 
the garrison of Derry. Julia accom- 
panied him thither, and in a beautiful 
and romantic cottage, upon the banks 
of the Foyle, which M‘Naghten had 
chosen as her residence and his own, 
as far as his military duties would per- 
mit, they vainly hoped that 7 
might find that peace of mind, whic 
guilt had banished for ever from their 
bosoms. 

*Twas in this cottage, in melancholy 
and loneliness that we left Julia, when 
we broke off the course of our narrative 
to revert to these dark details. M‘Nagh- 
ten had gone ; as the ball to which he 
hastened, was one given by the garri- 
son, he felt it his duty to be there ; and 
much as his softer feelings struggled 
with the sterner dictates of his soul, he 
was too proud to neglect the smallest 
punctilio that concerned his military 
character.. He had gone, and Julia 
was left to her own solitary meditations, 
and as she sat with only the flickering 
light afforded by the fire, the visions of 
her early days rose in upbraiding and 
thrilling distinctness to her view. She 
mused upon the time when free and 
happy, because innocent and guileless, 
she had known the sweet enjoyments 
of adomestic circle and a fire-side, and 
she thought of the evenings that then 
used to glide softly and rapidly away 
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when mirth and endearment and. sis- 
terly affection shed a sacred charm up- 
on their little meeting at the home of 
her youth. And her mother too, she 
fancied she could once more behold her 
seated in her arm-chair, as she gazed 
with the mild joy of affectionate pride 
upon her children—her aged eye now 
beaming with a parent’s fond delight, 
and now her wrinkled hands clasped in 
the invocation of a blessing. But now 
her fire-side was lonely—there was no 
sister or no mother to share her grief 
or participate in her gladness. No, 
her heart knew its own bitterness, and 
there was neither stranger or friend to 
intermeddle with either its sorraw or 
its joy.. Even he for whom she had 
given up herinnocence—her all; even 
he was not the companion she had ex- 
pected. She knew that his heart was 
anothers, and, however pity for the 
victim he had ruined, might bind him 
still to her, she perceived that the 
homage he paid her, was the forced 
and constrained observance of duty, not 
the voluntary. and spontaneous tribute 
of affection. And thisis not enough to 
satisfy the fondness of a woman’s heart. 
When woman loves, she loves with all 
her soul, and how can she receive the 
cold heartlessness of such a feeling as 
a requital for the unequivocal surrender 
of her affections. 

From these sad reflections Julia was 
roused by three gentle knocks at the 
window of the apartment in which she 
sat. Shestarted from her seat, and asa 
gleam from the fire fell upon the case- 
ment, she recognised outside, the tall 
gaunt figure of mad Eleanor, as she 
was generally called—a strange and 
mysterious being, who had long been 
known in the northern counties of 
Ulster, as a person who believed that 
she had intercourse with the unseen 
world ; and, by many, her pretensions 
to superior knowledge were recognized. 
She was now a wanderer and a mendi- 
cant, and no one could tell whence she 
had come, while her mein and language 
plainly told that she had seen better, far 
better, days. Nay, it was rumoured 
that she was of gentle, if not of noble 
blood ; but this was mere conjecture, 
and when questioned as to her origin, 
she merely pointed to the east. Her 
whole appearance and manner were 
calculated to strike with awe and keep 
up the belief, that was generally enter- 
tained, of her supernatural powers ; and 
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now, to Julia, as she looked at her 
through the window, she seemed like a 
being not of earth. She stood in the 
long. narrow casement and darkened 
the little gleam of silvery light that had 
been poured through it from the cres- 
cent moon: the red light of the fire 
fell upon her grim yet fine features, and 
revealed the long grey locks that stray- 
ed from beneath the broad red band 
she had bound across her forehead ; 
her hand was spread out upon the 
pane, and the lank and long fingers, and 
the palm, which seemed almost trans+ 
parent enough to let the moon-beams 

through, and her black eye, flash- 
ng with a fire peculiarly its own ;—all 
conspired to add to the effect, as, in a 
deep sepulchral tone, she said, “ In the 
name of God, Miss Julia, let me in.” 
The summons was at once obeyed. 
Even her society was preferable to utter 
solitude ; and besides, Julia had too 
much faith in the supernatural powers 
of mad Eleanor, to hazard her displea- 
sure ; and when she entered the room, 
and fixing her eye upon Julia, as if she 
would read the very secrets of her soul, 
asked in a tone of wild and impassion- 
ed earnestness, “ Miss Julia, are you 
married ?"—the poor girl felt a thrill 
through every nerve, and hardly could 
she, after a pause, even compose herself 
so far as to answer .in the negative. 
Eleanor still gazed on her for a mo- 
ment, as if she doubted her truth ; and 
then, when she seemed satisfied, she 
raised her arm, and putting one foot 
forward, she wildly exclaimed, “ You 
are not married—and long may God 
keep you so! but evil is nigh you, and 
he will want you to marry him: but, 
remember, Miss Julia, the curse is upon 
you if you do.” Julia answered not— 
she sunk upon a seat, and listened in 
breathless attention, as the other thus 
continued : “ Yes, evil is nigh you; I 
know it, though you do not. It is not 
for nothing that I wander about without 
ahome ; it is not for nothing that the 
storm, and the snow, and the rain, beat 
upon this uncovered head, I hear 
voices at night—when you are sleeping 
in a comfortable bed, its then I’m out 
upon the heath and the moor, and I 
meet with those that are walking the 
earth : and you will have to be like me, 
and make the sky your covering, and 
the heather your bed, before you know 
the things that I know.” The paroxysm 
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of her phrenzy seemed to have over- 
come her; she became calm, and sat 
down opposite to Julia, upon whose 
ealm and death-like features she still 
kept her eye fixed, and as she gazed, 
her countenance seemed to relax into 
an expression of pity, and she shook 
her head and addressed her—“ Oh, 
how your mother would weep, if she 
saw you now.” ‘This was too much for 
Julia, she burst into tears, which not 
even the presence of her mysterious 
visitant could restrain. “ Eleanor,” said 
she, moving her hand, “ you have said 
enough.” “Enough !” interrupted the 
other, starting from her seat. “ Miss 
Julia, do you want to anger me, who 
am your only friend ? for he is not your 
friend who brought you away from your 
mother and your sisters and your home, 
and now leaves you allalone. Aye, 
and who was it told you of the oath ? 
But for me the curse would be upon 
you both,” 

The only reply that Julia made was 
a deep groan. “ Yes, you may well 

oan,” said Eleanor ; “ but you should 

ave thought of all this before you left 
your home. You should have thought 
of this when you used to walk onthe 
summer evenings with him that belong- 
ed to another; and I told you, but you 
would not heed me. But I love you, 
Miss Julia,” she cried, and she threw 
her bare and shrivelled arms about the 
neck of the weeping girl—* and a good 
right I have, for when I was in the fe- 
ver, and had no one belonging to me to 
care for me, it was you that took care 
of me, and brought me the medicine 
with your own hands, and it was only 
your own goodness made you cure 
for one that is but a wanderer and 
pilgrim upon earth—and dry up your 
tears. Oh, there was a time when I 
little thought to see tears upon those 
cheeks—but dry them up, and listen to 
me, and I'll tell you what brought me 
to you to-night.” 

“ What, Eleanor,” said Julia, grati- 
fied at this proof of affection even in a 
maniac. 

“ It was to warn you against a mar- 
riage, because it came into my head 
that he would ask you to unite yourself 
to him; but, oh! never consent. And 
I am now going to tell you all about 
the oath, and may God forgive me if I 
am wrong, but when you hear it all, you 
never will marry him ; and it is a pity, 
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my poor innocent, that you should not 
know what you will bring upon your- 
self if you break it.” 

Of this mysterious oath Julia had 
never heard, either from M‘Naghten or 
Eleanor, unless in unconnected allu- 
sions. She knew that M‘Naghten was 
bound by a solemn vow never to wed 
any but Margaret, but further than this 
she never had been informed. Fre- 
quently had she pressed both, particu- 
larly the latter, to communicate its 
details, but hitherto her most urgent 
entreaties had availed nothing. Both 
had preserved an inviolable silence ; 
and now, when she was about to hear, 
perhaps, the worst her fears had realized, 
she was wound up to the highest pitch 
of excitement—but it was such an ex~ 
citement as the traveller feels when he 
approaches to touch the sprite that has 
scared him, when, despite the resolu- 
tion he has summoned, every nerve vi- 
brates as his trembling hand scarce has 
steadiness to make the trial, that is to 
prove the reality, or demonstrate the 
groundlessness, of his fears. 

Eleanor resumed the seat which she 
had left; she folded her arms across 
her breast; the wildness of her eye 
settled down into a calm but paintul 
expression of intense, though quiet, 
feeling, and she thus began her nar- 
rative:— 

“ Miss Julia,” said she, “it was in 
the autumn, just this very time two 
years—I remember it well, for oh! I 
ean never forget it; and often when 
I’m out wandering alone, and every 
thing seems twisting about in my brain, 
then it comes into my head like some 
dream—lI had gone, in my wanderings, 
down to the shores of Lough Swilly, 
and I was walking all alone by the sea 
side, and I was watching the waves as 
they were washing the little pebbles 
upon the beach, and I was reading what 
was written upon the sands—tor to 
those that know how to decypher them, 
the wild billows write upon the rocks 
and sands the characters of destiny— 
but while I was thus looking on the 
dark sea, I saw your own Edward 
walking towards me, and there was a 
tall and beautiful lady leaning on bis 
arm. She had taken off her bonnet, 
and was carrying it carelessly in her 
hand, and her black hair was curled 
about her neck, and it was streaming 
behind in the sea breeze, and he had 
roses in his hand, and he was fastening 


them one by one in her beautiful curls, 
and she was smiling, and they both 
looked so happy you would have 
thought that grief or sorrow never 
would come near them; and she was 
stepping proudly, and yet so lightly 
that her traces were scarce marked in 
the soft sand. I had never seen her 
before, but oh! she was a lovely crea- 
ture, and the blush upon her cheek was 
almost as red as the rose that was hang- 
ing down over her forehead. And 
when he saw me, he started as if he was 
surprised, and he whispered something 
in her ear, and then they both looked at 
me and came over to me, and he spoke 
to me kindly-—-for you know he was 
always kind to me—and he asked me 
what brought me there. He wondered 
to see me so far away, but why does he 
not ask the mountain breeze, why it is 
upon every mountain where he goes? 
for we are not like other people—but 
no matter. At last I told them that I 
was reading the secrets of the future, 
and the lady asked me if I had read 
any thing about her; and her voice 
sounded to my ear like some sweet and 
gentle music, and when I looked up 
in her face, and saw her bright and 
sparkling eyes, and the roses decking 
her hair, oh! my heart bled for her-— 
for she seemed like some innocent lamb 
dressed out for the sacrifice—and I 
thought it would be a pity to make her 
happiness vanish before the appointed 
day; for misfortune is always time 
enough when it comes, and I would not 
answer her question ; but she pressed 
me, and then I felt as if there was a 
a on me to make me speak, and I 
ooked towards the sun, and it was 
sloping down in the west, and it was 
looking red through the haze of the 
evening, and I pointed to it, and I 
cried, ‘oh, there is blood! blood!! 
blood!!! And they both turned pale, 
and she grasped my hand and asked 
me what I meant; but I would not an- 
swer any more, until again I felt as if 
there was some strange spirit in my 
breast, for it went against my heart to 
mar their innocent rejoicings—but it 
was not I that did it; for there are 
times when there is a something within 
me, which is not a part of myself—but 
I told them that I had seen the lamb in 
spring frisking gaily in the meadow, 
and thinking of no danger, just at the 
very moment the eagle was pouncing 
on it and about to bear it away ; and I 
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told them I had seen the tree that blos- 
somed all fairly and fragrantly bear the 
dead] iden kenten in its fruits. And 
I told her, as I now tell you” and she 
wildly pointed to Julia—* I told her to 
beware of the adder that she was 
cherishing, for he would yet draw her 
heart’s blood. And oh! they both 
started, and I hardly knew what I had 
spoken: but I told them they never 
would be united, and that another 
should be his first and his last bride.” 
“ And how knew you that?” said 
Julia, breathless with agitation. 
“ How knew it!” re-echoed Eleanor. 
“ How I knew more than what is good 
for me !”—and as she spoke, her strain- 
ing eye-balls flashed with fire. “ But 
listen to me, and mark what I say. 
When I told them this, she turned 
deadly pale, but he put his arms about 
her, and he scoffed, and told her not to 
heed the wild prophecies of a maniac. 
Yes, he called me maniac; but even 
while he mocked, the ashy hue of fear 
was on his lip, and it was quivering.” 
And here the maniac laughed loud and 
long at the recollection of his terror. 
“ But oh! she bid him leave her for 
ever ; for she knew well that I never 
said aught but what came to pass ; and 
she mentioned your name—and oh! then 
had you seen him. He talked to her 
earnestly for a while in a low voice, and 
she poor creature, was all pale and 
trembling, but at last he put her arm in 
his, and they walked on, and he waved 
his hand to me, and I followed them at 
a distance, though I knew not where he 
was leading me; and we left the sea 
side, and went up a long and lonely 
ath through a wood, and we came at 
ast to a lake behind a high hill, with 
trees all round, and in the bottom of a 
deep glen; and by this time the day- 
light was nearly gone ; there was only 
a misty light from the moon, amid the 
dusky gloom of the evening, and I 
could see the shadows of the trees and 
hills and sky in the smooth lake, and 
in one corner there was a high rock and 
under it there was a hawthorn tree, for 


I saw its red berries by the dim light 
there was, and there were three flat 
stones, two of them set upon their 
ends and the other put across them— 
it was an altar in the days that were 
long ago—and then he knelt down 
upon the cold and grey stone, and he 
beckoned me to approach, and I went 
near, and he said, ‘ Old woman, hear 
me. You have prophesied of my infi- 
delity’—and he caught the lady’s hand 
and pressed it to his lips; and oh it 
looked white as snow, even in that 
glimmering light ; and then he looked 
along the glen, and he bowed down 
and he kissed the altar, and he swore 
by the God that had made him, that 
he never would wed another: and he 
called on the spirits of them that had 
worshipped on that altar of stone to 
be witnesses to his oath—and when I 
looked over the lake, there were in the 
glen the grey forms of hoary-headed 
old men. 1 saw them, though they 
could not—for it is not to every eye 
that spirits show themselves, And 
again I spoke, and I told him that he 
would break that oath, and that a curse 
would be upon her that would make him 
break it, and he lifted up his hand to- 
ward heaven, and he said loudly and 
solemnly, ‘ amen ;’ and he prayed that 
the marriage bed might be See winding 
sheet, and he be left all blighted and 
alone ; and just as he spoke the moon 
shone brighter through the mist, and 
the lady that was with him looked up 
towards it, and her face was as pale as 
the ray that fell on it, all cold and life- 
less, like marble. But there stood close 
behind her, just in the same soft light, 
the Banshee,* all in her white robes, 
loosely fluttering about her; and she 
held up one hand, and it was all covered 
over with thick, brown, and shaggy 
hairs, but her face was as soft and 
beautiful as an angel's, and I thought 
she was pitying them both ; so I looked 
for a minute away, and when I turned 
round again she was gone, and the 
moon was hid behind a white cloud 
that was sailing very high in the heay- 





* The belief in those apparitions known by the name of “ Banshee,” is still very 
prevalent in many parts of Ireland. The Banshee is a spirit, generally in the form 
of a woman, whose business it is to attend upon some few old Irish and Scotch 
families, and give notice, by her appearance, of the near approach of any calamity. 
The Banshee said to attend on the family of the M‘Naghtens is just such as she is 
described above. She is known in the annals of Demonology, by the name of “ the 


girl with the hairy left hand.” 
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ens. Just then a water-hen started 
from the brink, and made a loud noise 
with the fluttering of her wings in the 
sedge : the sound startled him, and he 
rose from his knees and embraced the 
lady, and I could see him put on 
her hand asparkling ring, and then they 
walked together down the glen, and [ 
followed them; and as they went, too 
magpies* flew past them and perched 
upon a rock that was beside their path, 
and he smiled, and said gaily, ‘ Mar- 
garet, that is the emblem of a marriage.’ 
But I knew better—it was the emblem 
of death. But on we walked, until we 
came again to the sea side, and there 
was a boat waiting for them, and they 
wanted me to go home with them, but 
I would not ; and then they got into 
the boat and the boatman pushed off 
from the shore, and I stood for a while 
upon the cliff watching them as they 
went over the waves in the path of the 
moonbeams, and I listened to the mea- 
sured sound of the oars until they had 
turned a point, and I could see them 
no more.” 

During this recital Eleanor had pre- 
served a degree of calmness, and had 
maintained a collectedness of manner, 
which was unusual. Julia had listened 
with breathless interest, and when 
Eleanor had ceased to speak, both par- 
ties preserved for some time a deep and 
unbroken silence. There are times 
when the intensity of feeling denies us 
utterance, and our lips are spell-bound, 
as it were, by the magic emotions of 
our hearts. Who has not felt at times 
the eloquence of silence more forcible 
than the strongest appeals of language ? 
Who hus not at times understood the 
full force of the common phrase—the 
heart is too full to speak ? Julia’s heart 
was now, in truth, too full to speak ; 
and even Eleanor seemed wrapped in 
some strange vision of the future or the 
past. At last she rose, and taking 
Julia’s hand, she said solemnly, “ Miss 
Julia, return home to your mother, for 
some evil is nigh you. It was only 
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this evening that I saw the Banshee 
standing down by the river side, and it 
waved its hand to me—the hairy left 
hand—and when I thought I had just 
come up to her, she was far away from 
me in a moment, sitting on a rock in 
the middle of the river ; and, believe 
me, some evil is nigh. But oh, above 
all things, do not marry him. Remem- 
ber the glen, and the altar, and the 
oath.” 

Julia shuddered as she spoke. Alas! 
that oath had made too deep an impres- 
sion on her soul, to be speedily forgot- 
ten. Her heart sunk within lea and 
as Eleanor left her, she felt a sense of 
utter loneliness and desolation which 
none but those who ‘have experienced it 
can understand. Oh, may none of m 
readers ever know this feeling of which 
I speak! When the heart is weighed 
down by the thought that we are all 
alone, and that there is no one to care 
for us: when we look fearfully and 
anxiously amid the gloomy night which 
is around us, and seek in vain for some 
glimmering ray, however distant and 
faint: but, oh! that they would think 
what it is when the hour of darkness 
and affliction is come, to have no hea- 
venly friend to look up to as a comfort 
and a guide. When we have departed 
from the paths of virtue and of peace, 
and find ourselves forsaken by man, 
while to God we are afraid to look, 
then is our destitution complete, and 
our loneliness is utter solitude. When 
there is neither hope in heaven, or con- 
solation upon earth , when, in the words 
of the sacred writer, “ If one look unto 
the land, behold darkness and sorrow, 
and the light is darkened in the heavens 
thereof.” 

Ah! how fatally, how surely does 
guilt destroy that tranquillity of mind 
which is the best boon that heaven 
can bestow upon poor perishing mortals. 
Innocence and peace are twin-sisters in 
the soul, and when the one is gone the 
other does not long survive in loneli- 
ness, but pines and dies. Heart's ease 


* This omen is differently interpreted in different parts of Scotland. . Two mag- 
pies crossing the path, or seated on a dwelling-house, in some districts infallibly 
predict death—in others, are a certain harbinger of a wedding. In the province 
of Ulster, the superstitions of which are almost entirely of Scottish origin, both 
interpretations are received ; and the appearance of these two birds, according to the 
temper of the interpreter, or, probably, according to the event, is made at one time 
the precursor of a marriage, at another the harbinger of a funeral. 
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is a blossom of too pure a nature to 
bear the pestilential breath of sin, but 
droops and withers beneath the blight- 
ing taint. Julia we have seen mournful 
and unhappy, and let us follow her 
lover, if this be not a desecration of that 
name, and trace him in his lonely walk 
from her cottage to the scene of gaiety 
in which he was to mix. His path lay 
along the banks of the river, whose wide 
flowing streams tremulously reflecting 
in its waves, as its surface was lightly 
rippled by the evening breeze, the 
beams of the silvery moon. It wasa 
still evening ; no sound broke upon 
the silence, save the distant bark of the 
farmer’s house-dog, as he “ bayed the 
moon,” or the heavy and measured 
stroke of some of the lighters who 
were plying on the river. M*‘Naghten 
felt the melancholy of the hour, well 
suited to his state of mind; but oh! 
there wasa softness and a purity around 
the scene that ill accorded with the 
gloominess of his soul. His thoughts 
reverted to her whom he had once 
loved with all the passionate ardour 
of his fiery temperament, and whom he 
believed still loved him, for how else 
could he account for the sudden break- 
ing off of her projected marriage, but 
by supposing that her fidelity to him 
had even braved a father’s wrath, and 
then she had kept the ring, the sacred 
pledge of his solemn vow. Was not 
this, perhaps, the only mode that her fa- 
ther’s jealousy afforded, of signifying to 
him her unchangeable attachment ? “O 
why,” he exclaimed with bitterness to 
himself, “why did I not think of all 
these things, when | foolishly imagined 
she had given me up, and when I 
endeavoured to bestow my heart upon 
another, and her father had gone away 
from home and taken her with him. 
This was, probably, in wrath at her 
opposition to his wishes with respect 
to the bestowal of her hand ; and thus,” 
thought he with bitterness and self- 
reproach, “she is borne far from the 
scenes of her nativity and youth ; she 
is gone into exile for her fidelity to me, 
while I have been untrue to her, and 
false to my oath.” All these M‘Nagh- 
ten had often thought before, and it 
was these maddening reflections that 
had been long preying upon his soul ; 


End of Chap. I. 
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but this evening they returned with 
peculiar force upon his mind. He 
continued to pursue this train of gloomy 
meditation until he was roused from it 
by the challenge of the sentry at the 
city gate. He gave the countersign, 
and passed on. He proceeded to his 
apartments, dressed himself in his uni- 
form, and hurried to the ball-room. 

When he entered, he found the festi- 
vities of the evening long since com- 
menced. There were the light and 
sylph-like forms of many a fair one 
moving in the mazy dance ; and bright 
eyes were laughing in all the pride of 
conscious beauty ; and the melody of 
the music was swelling in enchanting 
sweetness. Just as he came within the 
room, the band struck up an air whieh 
often, in other days, he had listened 
to from Margaret’s harp. His whole 
mind was absorbed in the recollections 
this excited ; and, forgetful of the scene 
around, he stood in a musing mood, in 
one corner of the room, wrapped in his 
own thoughts. At last, one of his 
brother-officers, who acted as steward 
on the occasion, approached up, and 
playfully rallied him on his thoughtless- 
ness. “ Why, I protest, M‘Naghten,” 
said he, “this is too bad; you are 
almost the only bachelor among us, and 
all the ladies are casting such longing 
glances at you, and here you are just 
like an automaton, thinking, I suppose, 
of the little beauty at the cottage. Eh! 
M‘Naghten,” said he archly; “but 
come, and I will introduce you toa 
partner, whose black eyes I think will 
banish her from your mind.” M*‘Nagh- 
ten smiled at the raillery of his com- 
panion, and permitted himself to be led 
almost unconsciously along. The lady 
to whom he was about to be introduced 
was earnestly engaged in conversation 
with another who was seated next her. 
M‘Naghten was too abstracted to take 
notice of her name as it was repeated 
by his companion. At the sound she 
turned round. Her glancemet M‘Nagh- 
ten’s. Is it but a phantom that mocks 
his sight, or is he in adream? He 
knew not what he said, or what he did. 
He felt his brain to reel with indistinct 
and confused perceptions. Gracious 
heaven ! it was Miss K 1! 
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« It is not to make the church political, but the state religious.” 


Bishop of Exeter. 


A sentence which has obtained the 
weight of a political axiom, might 
fairly stand as the subject of our pre- 
sent considerations. The sentence is, 
that a national religion is a national 
curse! a positive obstacle to power 
and prosperity! Hence our men of 
skill, and for the most parts our dis- 
interested patriots, who have reluct- 
antly emerged from obscurity and ge- 
nerously conferred themselves on the 
erring public, as counsellors and cham- 
pions, proclaim the great evil of our 
empire to be her connection with re- 
ligion, her infatuated support of a 
bloated, bigoted, and useless church ! 
The Protestant religion is denounced 
under the title of “State Church,” 
as the fruitful source of all calamities, 
at least of every discontent and dis- 
tress; while it does not escape the 
just accusation of being to pure Chris- 
tianity,—the life and extension of pure 
Christianity,—the most deadly enemy!! 
The revenues which support this 
“State Church,” are extracted from 
the miseries of the people, their very 
labour is taxed to swell the purses of 
our pompous Prelates! Hence we 
are told, the pride and insolence of 
those prelates, their heartless indif- 
ference to the spiritual and physical 
ills of the poor, combined with the 
keenest attention to their own in- 
terests, close the door for ever against 
their usefulness in every moral and 
religious consideration. Who could 
credit them for any anxiety or sin- 
cere endeavour to bless the poor and 
needy, did they even wear the form of 
benevolence and Christian charity ? 
While the very splendor and cere- 
mony of the establishment in all its 
rituals, bordering more on paganism 
or popery, than expressive of that sim- 
ple voile peculiar to pure Christia- 
nity, must wither every atfection for re- 
ligion in the minds of rich and poor, 
learned and unlearned, moral and im- 
moral equally!! What a glorious ge- 
nius that man must have, who could 


answer and confound such an array of 
impeachments? For our parts, we 
are content with leaving them un- 
touched, merely denying the first posi- 
tion, the basis of all such and similar 
accusations, “There is no state church 
or religionin Britain!” Were there 
a religious sect patronised by the 
nation, suffered to grow and increase 
under her protection, we should ac- 
knowledge it, and even stand prepared 
to vindicate such preference or adop- 
tion, if that sect were Christian. But 
in truth, no such preference or partia- 
lity exists ; many sects are tolerated— 
Christian and Deistic, in some in- 
stances, (without tage? receive 
maintenance from the public funds. 
There is no state church—no especial 
favourite creed or sect now nourished 
in the bosom of our policy. But Bri- 
tain was, until lately, a church state, 
and even yet retains some semblance 
of her former glorious condition. 

It was the law—it was the very 
essence of her constitution, to live under 
the sanctions, the doctrines, the truth 
of seriptural Christianity. She stood 
not in the exalted attitude of a parent 
or patronness, but dwelt as a child at 
the foot of that religion, which she 
knew to be of God. This was her 
pride—her strength—her ‘safety. She 
was a Christian state; as an individual, 
she professed her faith in the statements 
of God—as an empire, acknowledged 
none as her members, constituents, or 
officers, save only those who subscribed 
publicly to the truths of Scripture. 
However, times have changed, and 
with them tastes and opinions. A 
Christian nation is a term almost ob- 
solete ; and whatever remnant of pub- 
lic Christianity yet adheres to our 
constitution, is assailed as a nuisance ! 
Absolutely, the grand principle of po- 
licy in modern repute is, that however 
well religion may answer for private 
life—however honourable it may be in 
a government, to tolerate every creed, 
and even grant support as well as pro- 
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tection to every various religion, yet 
any national acknowledgment of faith, 
while it is relative injustice to all dis- 
senting persuasions, is positive incon- 
sistency with wisdom—contrary to 
sound policy—certain death ta pros- 
perity ! 

Let us pause a moment: can this 
be true ? Christianity may answer well 
for an individual, but is a curse toa 
nation! On what ground can any 
man suppo}t such a position? On 
none that will bear the scrutiny of 
reason. If it be said, that there is no 
analogy between an individual and a 
nation, we ask, what is a nation, but 
an aggregate of individuals? Is there 
no resemblance between the integral 
part and the aggregate ? If national 
religion be branded with the title of 
injustice or partiality, we demand, is 
there not reason—is it not just and 
good, that a father believing one 
creed, should profess that creed, and 
maintain it firmly in his household, 
while he may tolerate the dissent of 
some branches of his family, or en- 
dure with patience the marked con- 
tradiction of others? What is a na- 
tion but a family? And what a go- 
vernment, but the parent and the head? 
Should it be agreed that no public 
profession of religion can be advanced 
until the only true religion has been 
selected from conflicting sects and 
doctrines, we may allow the full pro- 
priety of delay, and labour to make 
such selection. But in the case of Bri- 
tain this is unneeded; the truth is 
known among her people—the scrip- 
tural religion of Jesus Christ has long 
been discovered and professed. 

And now, to speak briefly, without 
the least possible exposure to error, or 
just contradiction, if there be a God at 
all—if he has spoken plainly on the 
subject, nations are not only account- 
able for moral conduct to the great 
Ruler of all. powers, but are summoned, 
on the peril of utter ruin and annihila- 
tion, to confess the truth, profess the 
truth, and maintain the truth of Chris- 
tianity. We challenge every fair in- 
vestigation of history, and demand, 
what people or empire ever prospered 
or stood high or long in the rank of 
nations, that did not bow to the Deity, 
and assert, and vindicate his true wor- 
ship? We may be directed to ex- 
amine the kingdoms now crumbled 
away, which, in the grossness of heathen 
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idolatry, possessed wealth, laws, and 
power, having no parallel in modern 
times! yet we ask, where are they 
now? And what were they in the 
zenith of prosperity? The home of 
every vice and ferocity, and in the 
world successively the scourge of pro- 
vidence over other profligate idolatrous 
kingdoms, the rod of judgment, broken 
and cast away when vengeance was 
fulfilled. Descending along the stream 
of time, what nations were raised to 
any permanent a tee after the general 
proclamation of Christianity ? None 
but those which cherished the truth 
and were marshalled under its profes- 
sion. Since the Reformation, we con- 
fess, France has been forward and 
notorious rather than exalted. Her 
rejection of religious reform—he cold 
and bloody treachery towards the 
leaders of that reform—her continued 
abhorrence of improvement, sealed her 
doom. She has, in divine justice, 
been made to drink blood , and when 
lately lifted up upon the world, after 
scenes of domestic slaughter, it was 
to pass through the countries of Eu- 
rope, in which base superstition was 
preferred before pure Christianity, to 
execute the sentence of Jehovah. That 
work accomplished, and still impeuitent 
herself, she is given up to a madness 
productive of anarchy, hurrying her 
to perdition. 

Seman, to the proof that nations 
are accountable for religious profes- 
sion. Rejecting every public acknow- 
ledgment of the true God, an empire 
is virtually infidel, or rather idolatrous, 
adoring its own wisdom—trusting to its 
own disgression. For such sins pre- 
cisely Tyre now lies waste—a spread- 
ing place for nets :—‘ Son of man, sa 
unto the princes of Tyrus, thus sait 
the Lord God, because thine heart was 
lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a 
god, I sit in the seat of God, in the 
midst of the seas : yet thou art a man 
and not God, though thou set thine 
heart as the heart of God: behold, 
thou art wiser than Daniel, there is no 
secret that they can hide from thee ; 
with thy wisdom, and with thine under- 
standing, thou hast gotten thee riches 
and hast gotten gold, and silver into 
thy treasures: by thy great wisdom, 
and by thy traffic, hast thou increased 
thy riches, and thine heart is lifted up 
because of'.thy riches. Therefore, 
thus saith the Lord. God, because thou 
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hast set thine heart as the heart of 
God; behold, therefore, I- will bring 
strangers upon thee, the terrible of the 
nations, and they shall draw theirswords 
against the beauty of thy wisdom, and 
they shall defile thy brightness. They 
shall bring thee down to the pit, and 
thou shalt die the death of them that 
are slain in the midst of the seas. 
Wilt thou yet say before him that 
slayeth thee, I am God? but thou 
shalt be a man and no God, in the 
hand of him that slayeth thee ; thou 
shalt die the deaths of the uncircum- 
cised by the hand of strangers ; for I 
have spoken it, saith the Lord God.”— 
Ezekiel, 28th chapter. Again, in the 
29th chapter, we have the ruin of 
Egypt declared by the Almighty to be 
the penalty of national impiety and 
rejection of true religion. In the 5th 
of Daniel the annihilation of great 
Babylon, together with the fall of As- 
syria, are expressly asserted to be the 
consequence of public infidelity. We 
may close our appeal to the unerring 
testimony of Scripture with the case 
of Jerusalem. She, the heart of the 
kingdom, fell before the Romans, be- 
cause she had rejected the last solema 
warning delivered by God in the flesh 
to return from iniquity, and worship 
in the purity of perfect truth. 

Were we to review the history of Eng- 
land since her first existence as a king- 
dom, we fearlessly maintain, that her 
prosperity ran parallel tothe distinctness 
and piety of her public service and 
profession of religion. Since the Re- 
formation what kingdom on earth 
upheld so fair and Scriptural a creed ? 
Since the Reformation, what single 
nation attained such dignity and power ? 
Now, we ask is this nothing? All 
this no evidence that a kingdom, like 
an individual, is called to account for 
her religion, and falls or rises in direct 
proportion to her infidelity or faith ? 
Alas! alas! for the glory and power 
of England we may say, time was! 
Her jealousy for the honour and wor- 
ship of the Deity, has almost expired, 
and with it her strength. She has 
universally departed from her once 
= and consistent profession of re- 
igion ; when that profession is wholely 
cast away, she hall lie down con- 
founded—to rise no more ! 

And of that profession, the last de- 
partment alone remains gi real ex- 
istence. That profession stood perfect 
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while the essence of the Constitution 
was, that King, Lords, and Commons, 
every recognized officer and servant 
of the state, should be a Protestant—a 
Christian Protestant. 

No kingdom on earth can mould the 
mind of man, or force him to believe 
one form of doctrine, his will and con- 
science devoted to another ; no power 
on earth has a right to compel even 
the outward assent of an individual to 
a religion which his soul loaths. But 
every power—every kingdom, is justi- 
fied in excluding from its confidence 
all who do not agree with it in religion. 
This did England. 

True, the offices and trusts of Britain 
are attended with honour and emolu- 
ment, and such attendants have in- 
duced many to accept, as well as seek, 
office at the expence of conscience. 
Some differed from the national creed ; 
some in their hearts condemned it as 
harsh and intolerant, and yet acknow- 
ledged it—swore to it publicly, that 
they might obtain a share in the great 
national administration. That they 
acted thus falsely, their subsequent 
conduct avowed ; for hardly had the 
oaths of assent to the national creed 
cooled upon their lips, after election to 
office, when they were heard to utter 
impeachments and invectives, loud and 
deep, against the obligations they had 
assumed, and the items of that solemn 
profession which they had made. Here 
was awful depravity! And how such 
men could still their hearts, or claim the 
titles of honourable or honest, after such 
proceedings, baffles us in every way to 
comprehend. To whom should all this 
guilt attach? To the nation which 
held out lures and strong temptations ? 
Nay, the nation sought not to buy 
consciences or traffic with professions ; 
she sought friends, tested all candi- 
dates to that title, with the most solemn 
appeals ; and used every possible effort 
to identify herself with religion, and to 
select the friends of religion for her 
friends. Emolument and honors, ne- 
cessary and natural, accompanied place. 
If men were tempted or led by such— 
men at inward variance with the reli- 
gious principles of the state—to pre- 
tend friendship and smother down for 
a short moment, under the cloak of 
oaths and attestations, their real senti- 
ments—their hatred to the national 
creed, on whom should the guilt lie ? 
On their own false hearts! Aye, and 
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it did lie there, a heavy burden. We 
know, repetition in crime usually makes 
conscience callous ; sears it with a hot 
iron ; and leaves, at last, the workers 
of iniquity to pursue their evil courses 
without remorse. But in Britain an ex- 
ception to this rule was found. It seems 
as if there were some crimes to which 
conscience can never be stupified. Of 
these, the system of what we may call 
public perjury, was one. It was prac- 
tised to a fearful extent—was practised 
repeatedly! Yet it did not torpify the 
conscience, but drove it into madness. 
The criminals raged under the poignant 
sense of guilt, and determined to cast it 
off. But how ? Not by a faithful repent- 
ance ; not by a sincere conversion to 
the religion they had outraged, but by 
destroying the oaths and protestations 
to which they could not in honesty 
submit—to which they had so often 
submitted in dishonesty. They deter- 
mined, by a political murder, to silence 
the voice which gave them torment : 
and they did it! The Test Act was 
repealed ; the great bulwark of national 
Sanden was cast down; the door of 
office and legislation was thrown open 
to men who had previously entered by 
dishonour and profanity, as well as to 
men who, respecting oaths and consci- 
ence, had stood back from seeking ho- 
nors and appointments by the sacrifice 
of every common principle. Thus fell, 
thus perished, one great department or 
article of our national profession. In 
the perfect form of our religious con- 
stitution, it was essential that king and 
officers should be Christian. It is so 
no more. The king alone must vene- 
rate religion now, while all his minis- 
ters and senate, all his merely political 
subjects, may be blasphemers! We 
have heard it, and read it too, that 
herein lies an intolerable grievance upon 
royal majesty. If subjects are relieved 
from the burden of religious service, 
why not theking? Truly the support- 
ers of this sentiment deserve credit and 
applause : they are generous in wishing 
to communicate their privileges. And 
though at present the proffer of such 
generosity to our monarch might—we 
say might—meet with a refusal, who 
can tell but shortly this favour, this 
honor, may be thrust upon him? 

It is obvious while we thus write that 
we omit the ecclesiastical establishment 
from our view, as a constituent part 
of our national profession. The church 


appears to us rather as a cettain means 
of supporting the religious profession of 
the empire, than as a constituent part 
thereof. The church, the national 
school of religion, must therefore cease 
to be, when religion is altogether voted 
out of our state, declared unnecessary. 
While any constituent portion of our 
constitution must be Christian, we say 
the church must live, 

The king, the head of our economy, 
is yet called on and bound to profess 
and protect Christianity ; and thus far 
we may be recognized as bearing some 
respect to Deity, or to that spiritual ac- 
countability under which nations exist. 
And thus far alone, there is hope. 
True, a terrific inroad has been made 
upon our national religion by the re- 
peal of the Test Act, and that sin has 
been confirmed and encreased by the 
deed of Roman Catholie emancipation; 
yet there is some show of Christianity 
amongst us, some semblance of vene- 
ration for it left. And while this lasts 
there is hope, not only of prolonged 
existence, but of recovery, of regene- 
ration. 

In what position Britain would stand 
were religion wholly abolished from her 

olicy, we have now to consider. That 
it has been almost abolished we have 
concluded : when this almost, becomes 
altogether, our moral condition will 
be desperate, and our national welfare 
atanend, The king is now the sole 
organ or instrument of our national 
confession of faith. The law which 
requires our first magistrate to be a 
Protestant Christian, evidently indi- 
cates a sense of public reverence to the 
Deity, subservience to and dependence 
on Him, together with esteem for a 
form of doctrine and homage derived 
from His written will. The necessary 
appendage to the national confession— 
the church—while it preserves the for- 
mula of faith does more ; it expresses 
two things—First, That the national 
avowal of faith, to be consistent, re- 
oo extension through every part of 
the state. Secondly, That the real 
strength of a people consists in their 
morality. In accordance with these 
two expressions the church acts. 

First—A national faith, to be consist- 
ent, requires extension. When, by the 
providence of God, the mists of igno- 
rance and superstition cleared away 
from Britain, the majority. of her people 
embraced Christianity. The truth long 
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buried obtained a resurrection. Now 
this truth is simplicity itself: the mere 
fact that man is a sinner, and Christ the 
only Saviour. After the recovery of 
this truth, which delivers man from 
every false refuge made up of private 
merit exclusively, or private merit con- 
ditionally and conjointly with the great 
work of the Redeemer, differences ob- 
tained relative to forms of worship, 
church government, orders, sacraments, 
&e. The majority of religious men in 
England were led to the arrangement 
of such particulars upon the plan now 
called Episcopacy, or, more commonly, 
the Church of England. In this insti- 
tution we have the saving doctrine of 
the Gospel, and at the least no rule, 
order, or ceremony, subversive of that 
ets. possession. This church, in 

er operations, afforded a pure worship 
to her members, inculcated on them 
collectively and individually the total 
depravity of human nature, the awful 
responsibility of every intelligent being 
to the Deity, and sounded to every man 
the summons to close in faith with the 
Redeemer. Thus worked the church 
when king and people upheld Christi- 
anity, when the profession of the state 


was perfect—and thus the church works 
still, though that profession be muti- 


lated and curtailed. Even in the pre. 
sent condition of our constitution there 
is a regard for consistency, an etfort and 
provision to ensure it; and while every 
just toleration is allowed to dissenting 
creeds and parties, our national ar- 
rangement certainly answers as a recog- 
nition of God, and a solemn warning 
to every man to fear Him and obey. 

Secondly,—An expression that the 
real strength of a people lies in their 
morality. 

National strength we may define to be, 
the learning, industry, obedience to law, 
and corporeal energy ofthe people. Such 
things are obviously incompatible with 
immorality. It was the iron system of 
morals that made Sparta powerful; it 
was the same which rendered Rome 
once invincible ; it was the wreck of 
morality at Capua which left Hannibal 
almost helpless; it was the wreck of 
morality which instrumentally has re- 
duced Rome, we may add all Italy, to 
its present degenerate enervated con- 
dition. If licentiousness or immorality 
destroy learning, industry, obedience, 
and physical energy, the religion of the 
state should work them down : at least 
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should be ranked and directed against 
them. Our simple religion, which has 
long borne the calumny of indifference 
to moral practice, excels all others in 
its adaptation and capacity to produce 
sound morality. It goes not on ex- 
pediency, the old rule of the heathen : 
this did well for a commonwealth, while 
men of mighty talents and exemplary 
virtue raised on a political eminence 
existed, but fled when they vanished 
from the stage of life: at best it had 
but the sanctions derivable from time. 
It moves not on the false principle of 
purchasing eternal safety for the soul 
by a course of life teeming with self- 
denial, and fruitful in acts of bounteous 
generosity : a principle while really 
fatal to all chance of immorality, pro- 
ductive continually of delusive aus- 
terity and spurious imitations of virtue 
easily and constantly united with licen- 
tiousness. It goes on the uncompro- 
mising truth, that immorality, sin of 
every hue and grade, merit eternal 
misery ; it denounces all the everlast- 
ing judgments of God against the pro- 
fligate and impenitent ; and pari passu 
pourtraying the gracious readiness of 
Heaven to receive and pardon at once 
and for ever the believer in Christ, while 
it carries to the soul the most fearful 
threatenings against vice presents the 
purest and most potent incentive to 
industry, obedience, and sobriety—viz., 
gratitude. Of what we have just writ- 
ten, this is the sum—During the pro- 
fessed allegiance of our kingdom to 
God, even in the person of the ruling 
monarch, the church necessarily exists ; 
during the existence of the church we 
have a suitable provision for a general 
if not an universal extension of religion 
and morality among the people ; a pro- 
vision for the increase of political 
strength. 

Let us now calculate the conse- 
quences of a final and total abolition of 
religion from our constitution. The 
consequences will be two-fold—natural 
and spiritual. The abolition is effected 
when the law declares it unnecessary 
for the king to hold the present faith : 
that is to say, when, in keeping with 
modern liberalism, the repeal of the 
Test Act is extended to the throne. 
Such an emancipation of the king 
would be a plain declaration in deeds, 
if not in words, that the mind of the 
empire estimated all creeds and profes- 
sions of equal yalue, or. rather, of no 
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value. Such an estimate at once dis- 
eards the labours of our church. 

Then would cease the moralizing 
influence of religion ; and then must 
rage without a curb, the deep depravi- 
ties of human nature, whose element is 
abandoned profligacy ! We may be told 
that necessity, without religion, will 
produce industry and obedience to law, 
while public opinion will support virtue 
and sobriety. Aye, but they have hot 
done so in other states which have dis- 
carded religion. Bnt the progress of 
general knowledge will do all this and 
more! How knowledge, destitute of 
religion, can counteract the baneful 
propensities of nature, mould the heart 
into a love of honest industry, sound 
loyalty, and the culture of general 
morals, yet remains a mystery. Know- 
ledge without religion has hitherto 
served merely to make men proud, 
disputatious, fickle, Senbahenhdll with 
existing institutes ; most unsafe consti- 
tuents of any empire. The prosperity 
of the United States may be adduced 
in proof ugainst us of the inutility of 
constitutional religion and the sufficien- 
ey of other means to produce national 
strength. To this, we reply, that the 
American union cannot be quoted as a 
distinct case in point against us. It is 
not an original empire, it is a mere off- 
shoot from Britain, has borrowed the 
best of our laws and polity and dressed 
them in another form. ‘The Union 
has not sufficient standing either, to be 
a full proof that a state may work well 
without religion : and if we may judge 
of futurity by present appearances and 
facts, the general mind of her people, 
restlessness, thirst for change, and inse- 
curity of social compact, tend to no dis- 
tant rupture in the kingdom, perhaps 
no distant downfall. Such a natural 
result must follow from the defect 
of public religion, while the spiritual 
result is sure, the wrath of Provi- 
dence. 

Sucha natural result must occur in 
Britain when she casts off the sancti- 
fying profession of allegiance to God. 
and with it, the church, the public 
school of morals. But the spiritual re- 
sult to us must be tremendous. Be it 
remembered that we stand not in a 
neutral posture, balancing for the first 
time between the good and evil of put- 
ting on religion; that we are not now 
calculating on the propriety of repent- 
ing and departing from constitutional 
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contempt of God into acknowledge- 
ment and worship of God. No, the 
consideration is, we have served God 
long enough, shall we abandon him ? 
Shall we in one word, become Apos- 
tate? This is the question; and a 
question fitted to make a man of any 
conscience shudder. Of individual 
Apostates only three of any eminence 
have reached us in the annals of history 
Satan, Judas, Julian. Shall our King 
be made the fourth? Of Infidel king- 
doms, Heathen kingdoms, Popish 
kingdoms and their fates, we have abun- 
dant instances, But of kingdoms apos- 
tate from the true faith we have but one 
solitary example—lIsrael! (2 Kings, 
17 chap.) 2500 years have passed 
away since judgment opened on her 
people, and yet it has not ceased ! that 
judgment was at first political mad- 
ness, then thraldom to the Assyrian, and 
finally, ene without compassion ! 
Shall England prove, before the close 
of time, that national ingratitude, na- 
tional rebellion against God, national 
apostacy are twice to happen? Shall 
England rival Israeland brave that ven- 
geance which she knows to be in active 
exercise upon the guilty? God forbid! 
and to this prayer we hope and trust 
every honest man will say, Amen! 
Yet, if this crime be acted in our em- 
pire we have the spiritual consequence 
before us, total, inevitable destruc- 
tion !! 

To prevent this evil, to oppose its 
approach and consummation, perhaps 
we can do no more than we have done 
already, in stating truth with honest 
plainness. If the nature of the crime 
revealed, its moral and spiritual results 
foreshown, cannot deter the agents of 
a plot against religion from working 
their desires, cannot excite the horror 
and precaution of the good against the 
deep and desperate conspiracy, our fur- 
ther suggestions will be fruitless. But 
we trust that when such statements as 
we have made, raised upon the sacred 
basis of unerring truth, come before 
the public mind, many a sincere friend 
to religion, many a powerful and real 
friend to our country will arise in her 
defence. We justly believe that such 
exist in sufficient number and ability : 
we lament that in amazement at the 
wild measures and restless turbulence 
of a party governed and impelled bya 
spirit of revolution, they have sat so 
long silent and inactive. Above all, 
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we grieve over the infatuation, and 
strong delusion which have so long en- 
chained the efforts of our staunchest 
members. Protestants have met with 
contempt, sound constitutional Pro- 
testants have received insult and inju- 
ries innumerable, and borne them un- 
moved, in the hope of a better and 
brighter day, when true loyalty shall 
be distinguished from covert treason. 
They have waited long in vain, and 
disappointment has led them to believe 
there is no hope, no remedy, no de- 
fence against approaching ruin. Now 
there is hope, there is remedy, there 
is defence against that apostacy to 
which affairs seem tending. View that 
apostacy in all its deformity, turn from 
it resolved to act as men, as men of 
principle. Agitation may be the watch- 
word and main-spring of infidels, radi- 
cals, and papists. Let union and firm- 
ness form your defence. The disjointed 
state of protestantism yields you a ready 
prey to the tumultuous rabble ; despair 
and indecision facilitate your destruc- 
tion. You possess the wealth and 
real strength of the empire ; only use 
them. Combine ; let there be no base 


conciliation, no wretched fawning on 


the enemies of your religion and con- 
stitution, no treacherous desertion of 
your fraternity in humble life, to buy 
the favor of an opposite party. Re- 
member real christianity calls on you 
to prefer those -of her profession—of 
your profession before all others. Be firm 
—No surrender was a good word once 
and must be so for ever in a good cause. 
Resist every encroachment on your 
rights and properties, resist steadiastly 
every further inroad on the remnant of 
our constitution ; resist legally. Shake 
off that delusion which has deadened 
your consciousness of power. You have 
power, prove it. Do this, do all this 
and infallibly shall you not only pro- 
cure and preserve safety, but by the 
trial and success of your ability, acquire 
confidence and opportunity to repair 
the injuries already inflicted. Had we 
space and leisure we might lay before 
you examples of the triumphant success 
of union and firmness amongst Pro- 
testants even in this degenerate period ; 
But we must hasten to another method 
of averting the work: and consequence 
of national apostacy. This should be 
and can be properly effected solely by a 
true and virtual reform in individual 
and social religion. What we shall 
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now say on the subject must not be 
_—— from the preceding advice. 
ere we to trust in our skill, power, 
or resolution, we should fall ixito the 
very sins of our enemies, the enemies 
of the state. Our trust must be in Him 
who will one day take to Himself the 
government over all people, nations, 
and languages. Our efforts must meet 
His sanction to be crowned with vice 
tory. Therefore, religion must be the 
matter and substance of such efforts. 
We. adverted to a dreamy delusion 
which has long covered our people, and 
blinded them to a sense of their moral 
and physical weight in the political 
balance. This delusion seems judicial, 
the evidence of Divine censure for our 


faults. Let every single Protestant 
remember that, as a citizen of the king- 
dom, he is called on to avert the ruin 
in which he must fall if it occur. Let 
him aim at a genuine reform in himself, 
a religious reform. Let him not boast 
his zeal for our cause, while ignorant of 
our doctrines and our worship—in such 
ignorance he is before God our enemy. 
Let him square his views and actions 
according to that volume which is the 
pedestal of our profession. Let him 
reform from indifference, and turn to 
that cast and character of obedience 
which may endure Divine investigation, 
and meet Divine approval. Then, if 
“sin be the reproach of any people,” 


your righteousness. shall be your safe 
deliverance. 


You are aware of the outcry against 
the corruptions and infirmities of the 
church : you know also, that it burst 
forth at the first from the very men, 
who care nothing for religion, and de- 
sire only its extinction ; from men, too, 
who were notoriously active in multi- 
plying and exaggerating the very evils 
they condemned! Now, we would 
have you choke this clamour utterly. 
We entreat all sober Protestants to 
take the word “ Church Reform” 
out of the mouths of the malevolent, 
and the work of that reform out of 
their hands. ’Tisall true that our esta- 
blishment was endowed with a revenue 
to support an efficient clergy ; was 
never formed to be the resource of the 
ignorant and the profane, whoare some- 
times pawned and thrust into her offices 
by the minions of power ; was never 
purposed to serve as a refuge, through 
unholy patronage, to men who had 
proved incompetent to rise or live in 
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other callings. We appeal to her ex- 
isting bishops to select, without interest 
or unjust partiality, men of fervent pi- 
ety and talent, to fill each vacant office, 
and occupy her pulpits to the profit of 
her people. We would have her bi- 
shops men of holy zeal, as well as com- 
mon learning. They should come forth 
with the truth of Scripture in their 
hearts, and on their lips, and prove 
themselves like the first great advocates 
of religion, “apt to teach,” burningand 
shining lights in their generation. And 
if they will not! Then to them must 
we attribute mainly the final overthrow 
of our once noble church and constitu- 
tion. 

Protestants, watch over your church 
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as you would over your own existence’ 
She must be thegreat engine for spread- 
ing the power of religion—for main- 
taining, amongst yourselves, a firm con- 
federacy. Suffer no stranger to meddle 
with her improvement ; seek her resto- 
ration to that condition in which she 
first emerged from superstition. Per- 
mit not the number of her ministers, in 
any rank, to be diminished ; rather 
swell that number, and provide instruc- 
tors for our numerous population. This 
is yourduty and yourinterest ; and when 
all this shall be accomplished, we may 
look up with confidence for the return 
of those blessings which once made 
Britain peaceful at home, and terrible 
abroad. 


BION. IDYLLIUM II. 


Love is a a 
The little ure 


Proteus—not a shape, 
in’s cunning can escape ; 


Yet howsoe’er fantastical the form, 
He wills te wear, it breathes his spirit warm. 


A moment since he bloom’d in 


outh, and now 


The frost of age is on his wrinkled brow ; 
By turns like a peasant, or a king, 

A flame, a flower ; in short he’s every thing 
That can his fond idolaters perplex, 

Even to his mutability of sex : 


None then, who e’er 


is character has heard, 


Will wonder that he once became a bird.— 
What bird, I know not ; he that has more wit 


Than I may guess—perhaps he turn’d Tom-tit.— 


As carelessly from bough to bough he sprang, 
And one sweet ditty or another sang ; 

An archer-boy, with wide-extended bow, 

And steel-tipp’d shaft prepared to bring him low ; 
But love delights a vain pursuit to scoff, 

By seeming near, when he is farthest off ; 

So with a wearied arm and quiver void, 

The stripling at his ill-success annoyed, 

While love, still perched, provokingly in view, 
Broke up the bow and flung it at him too. 

“See,” cried the boy, addressing an old swain, 
Who passed him near, “ bow, arrows, all in vain, 
I’ve lost upon the little twittering wretch, 
Whom, mighty Jove! could I but kill or catch.”— 
“ Patience, good boy,” the hoary sage replied, 
Bow’d his grey head awhile, and deeply sigh’d, 

“ If love should now your aspirations bless, 

Then bid adieu to peace and happiness ; 

Avoid this feathered cheat that would destroy, 
All that your bosom knows of pleasure, boy : 

But be assured that in his own good time, 

He'll visit thee, unasked, in manhood’s prime ; 
And still keep fluttering round thy willing breast, 
Until within thine heart he builds his nest.” 
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«« Empty stomach, 


Empty purse, 


May be better—can’t be worse.” 


se 


There is no condition of human 
existence more truly deserving of com- 
passionate sympathy than that of a 
young Irish barrister. It cannot be 
denied that the preparatory labours of 
the Inns of Court are somewhat more 
than agreeable ; they develope the car- 
nivorous propensities ; keep the tiller 
always “hard to post,” and send the 
young counsellor into the world with a 
relish for the delightful subjects, pre- 
sented to his notice in the most excel- 
lent “Law Digests,” rendering him a 
very sombre companion for the table 
of Duke Humphrey. It will be seen 


that I am preparing the reader to lend 
akind and tender ear to the story of my 


calamities ; and when I state, that I 
am not only a hapless young Irish 
counsellor, but that I am a “ pater- 
familias,” “the proprietor of a wife and 
child,” I fully calculate on a tear steal- 
ing down the gentle reader’s cheek, the 
offspring of compassion, or the fruits of 
laughter. The day on which I was 
valled to the Irish Bar is a memorable 
date in the annals of my destiny. I 
thought I beheld every one admiring 
me. The ladies in the gallery of the 
King’s Bench were evidently saying, 
“ Whata handsome young man with the 
black whiskers, “and similar face ;” 
and what an agreeable contrast to the 
powdered wig.” Several of my attorney 
friends, who were to have overwhelmed 
me with business, congratulated me 
usque ad nauseam ; and, at length, one 
kind hearted friend presented me with 
“ Instructions for Declaration.” I re- 
ceived it with great solemnity ; not the 
least appearance of nervous excitement 
arising from the overflowings of joy and 
surprise ; smothered the rejoicings of 
my heart, until the gentlemen had re- 
tired, and then I proceeded to examine 
the guinea fee. Probably, in all the 
arrangements of money dealings, no- 
thing is more to be admired than the 


adaptation of the shilling to the conve- 
nient fold of the 1/. note in lawyers’ 
fees. It renders it fit for immediate 
lodgment in a purse previously empty ; 
it gives it a permanence in the pocket, 
a solidity to the touch, a degree of 
weight and steadiness, well suited to 
the dignified gravity of the profession. 
I may so far digress as to mention a 
useful rule, suggested to me by an ex- 
perienced practitioner, who told me, 
when I got a fee, never to analyze it in 
the presence of the attorney. “ Hurry 
your hand into your pocket,” said he ; 
“ don’t let go the fee. When the donor 
retires, take out your hand quietly, and 
see that the pretty, interesting shillings 
are all safe.” In conformity with this 
hint, I now examined my guinea fee. 
All was right; I gazed upon the note, 
and then upon the shilling ; I shifted 
them from hand to hand ; I stared and 
looked, and hastened home to tell my 
wife of the “lucky boy” she had got 
for a spouse, and before I got a second 
helping at dinner, I rose to work at the 
Declaration. It was drawer against 
acceptor of a bill of exchange ; most im- 
portant that it should be done with 
accuracy and despatch. My profes- 
sional character, my whole prospects 
in life, 1 imagined, might be at stake. 
Three times the pen dropped from my 
fingers. I examined the number of the 
1/. note, and once again gazed upon the 
shilling. The officialair that I assumed, 
on this occasion, confirmed my “ better 
half” in the opinion, that it is unques- 
tionably a fine thing to be the wife of a 
counsellor. Matters went on in an 
ordinary course till the day arrived 
when I was to start for the circuit, as a 
probationer. I scraped together a few 
pounds. My wife packed my trunk 
with her own hands, putting in a quiet 
corner a box of antibilious pills ; gave 
me abundant charges about the airing 
of my linen, which might get damp on 
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the journey ; tied her own shawl about 
my neck to save me from the morning 
air, and, thus accoutred, I started on 
the outside of a day-coach to join the 
Bar at the fourth town on the circuit. 
A friend of mine, who was in the habit 
of going (as it is designated in the 
North), the Bleacher’s Circuit, attend- 
ing the linen markets, had provided for 
me a quiet economical lodging ; and I 
was distinctly assured that 1 got the 
young ladies’ own bed, which, conse- 
quently, I felt assured was properly 
aired, It was too late to join the Bar 
mess on that day; but, on the ensuing 
morning, having arranged my habili- 
ments, I proceeded to the judge’s levee. 
The extraordinary shake of the hand, 
which I received from one of their 
Lordships, acted like an electric shock 
upon me. I concluded that now, 
indeed, my fortune was made, and lost 
but little time in communicating the 
happy intelligence to my poor solitary 
wife. I sate in court with all the dig- 
nity, and nodding ease of a Mandarin ; 
signifying my assent to propositions I 
did not understand, in a manner well 
calculated to arrest the attention of 
those assembled in “vulgi stante 
corona.” About ten minutes after 
twelve o’clock (for I never shall forget 
the event, with all its particulars), an 
attorney, once a neighbourof my father, 
presented with a brief, fee, 2/. 2s. Od. !! 
to attend an inquiry before the sheriff, 
which was to be entered upon at one 
o'clock, on the same day, for the pur- 
pose of assessing damages in an action 
for seduction, the guilty party having 
taken no defence, and suffered judg- 
meut to go by default. How my heart 
beat ; my tongue faltered. I ran home 
to my lodgings,pondered onthe topics for 
a speech, and as it is considered incum- 
bent on every young barrister,to be pre- 
pared for an emergency with specimens 
of the pathetic and sublime, the only 
difficulty I had to encounter was, to 
make a judicious selection from the 
group. The hour arrived. What an 
opportunity, thought I, of displaying 
my powers of eloquence! Thus Cur- 
ran, Erskine, aad all the stars of the 
profession, burst into full splendour, 
and meridian glory. The fair one was 
a country girl, somewhat of the Ama- 
zon cast, who could have displayed 
abundant “ vis vivida” with a churn 
staff, or a reaping hook. Her cheek 
appeared to be coloured with the ruddy 
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bloom of health, rather than mantled by 
the blushes of modesty. In truth, she 
might not be inappropriately intro- 
duced in the descriptive language of 
“ Paddy Carey”— 

*“ Her brawny shoulders four feet square, 

Her cheeks like thumping red potatoes.”’ 
The room.in which we assembled had 
neither chair nor table. The jury, 
which was composed of twelve stead 
old Presbyterians, with sober shrewd- 
ness in the countenance of each, and 
stern stubborn honesty engraven in the 
Scottish angular visage, were arrayed 
in rank and file along a whitewashed 
wall. I placed myself close to the 
window, that I might have an oppor- 
tunity of enforcing my points with 
manual emphasis, and proceeded to the 
task with extraordinary vigour and con- 
fidence. But really in the freshness of 
my feelings, I sympathised deeply with 
my unfortunate client. Her aged mo- 
ther, a poor but respectable widow, 
was present, seeking the miserable re- 
paration (the only penalty on seduction 
afforded by law) for the ruin of her 
child. There were circumstances of a 
very peculiar character connected with 
the transaction, which betrayed on the 
part of the defendant, some of the 
deeper shades of heartless and selfish 
villainy, and which made me feel sin- 
cere pangs of compassion for this hap- 
less family. Alas, how sin coils itself 
round the human heart. Innocent 
companionship merges into hazardous 
familiarity ; the sensibility of youthful 
modesty, at first shrinking from the 
contact of passion, unconsciously and 
ey ooenen paralysed ; till at 
ength, the small and fine thread, like 
that in which the hands of Thalaba 
were entwined, cannot be broken. The 
aged mother seemed worn down with 
grief; her trembling hand was wiping 
away the silent tear which stole down 
her sunken cheek, betraying an agony 
of heart more deep and poignant, than 
the transient ebullition of excited and 
violent emotion. “ Oh!” said she, as 
she clasped her hands, and lifted her 
eyes to heaven, “ How I thank the 
Giver of all good that my dear hus- 
band has not been spared to see his 
child come to this.” And oh! thought 
I, how true it is, that the blessed tid- 
ings of good contain the promise 
of the life that now is, as well as that 
which is to come ; how easy is its yoke, 
how light its burden, compared with 
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the dead weight which sin flings upon 
its victims ; the burden which must be 
borne by the votaries of vice. The 
character which the usual appeals to a 
jury on such an occasion have acquired 
clearly illustrates how pernicious to the 
sensitiveness of virtue is familiarity 
with the details of guilt; and how 
perilous it is, when the conscience has 
been once awakened, to wait “for a 
convenient season.” 

The Jury with whom I had to deal, 
were homely Northerns—men who de- 
rived their light from the unfettered 
privilege of consulting Revelation— 
the remnant of that race of pious and 
independent men, who still seem to 
breathe the atmosphere of Bible-read- 
ing Scotland, 

** Who soar, but never roam ; 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 
They calculated how much the delin- 
uent would be able to pay, and gave 
amages to the utmost extent to which 
his solvency might be practically liable. 
At the close of this case, I returned to 
the Court, heaving many an uncon- 
scious sigh, occasioned by the scene in 
which I had been engaged. How 
quickly the merriment and levity of 
social intercourse beguiles the heart of 
the purer and graver sensations of reli- 
gious feeling! I found myself in the 
evening in the midst of my professional 
brethren ; the playful jest, “ the attic 
salt,” the reckless gaiety of all around 
me banished from my memory the me- 
ditations which had so recently engaged 
me, and-quickly I found myself putted 
up with the empty ambition of display- 
ing the extent of my powers of merri- 
ment and wit. The father of the Bar 
was a fine old gentleman; kind, cour- 
teous and agreeable. Beside him sate 
one of his Majesty’s Sergeants at Law, 
who had recently become a politician. 
He was a man of a most amiable dis- 
position, and naturally of a “generous 
clay ;” but Radicalism had, with a harpy 
touch, profaned the fine material, and 
the coming in contact with a despica- 
ble faction, had occasioned a consi- 
derable decline of that respect and 
esteem to which he would otherwise 
have been entitled from his many pri- 
vate and domestic virtues.—A man of 
singular abilities and surpassing inge- 
nuity as a lawyer, but with little or 
none of the grace and ease of polished 
life. A still more extraordinary cha- 
yacter sate beside him. The head was 
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venerable; it was adorned with the 
silver locks of declining years ; “ tristis 
severitas in vultu ;” he seemed as if cut 
out of a pillar of salt; possessipg many 
of the qualities of the “ Heauton-timo- 
roumenos,” There was a bitterness in 
his joke, an acidity in his smile, and a 
frosty sharpness in his ordinary conver- 
sation. He appeared in bold relief as 
contrasted with the Attorney-General 
of the Circuit, a little gentleman, with 
sparkling eye, of unruffled good-hu- 
mour, and full of social merriment ; 
never transgressing the limits of that 
decorum which is required by sensitive 
virtue, and never giving birth to a 
thought which might be only equvo- 
cally delicate. He commanded the 
esteem of the most intelligent, while 
he won the affections of the most play- 
ful; his wit did not possess meridian 
brilliancy, but it never generated cor- 
ruption. The evening passed off plea- 
santly ; enough of levity to give.a zest 
to more serious meditation; enough of 
‘ bagatelles’ to unbend the intellectual 
energies. The same routine of cir- 
cumstances occurred during my stay in 
this town, and the succeding great fete 
to accomplish was my journey to the 
next where the assizes should be held, 
on economical principles. For this 
purpose I selected two gaunt com- 
anions, of greater longitude than 
atitude, and having engaged a post- 
chaise, we started. I never ad- 
mired myself so much as in that post- 
chaise. I am a dumpy little fellow. 
comfortably built, sie approximat- 
ing to corporate capacity, nor rising to 
undue elevation. In the corner of the 
chaise I fitted myself most satisfacto- 
rily; my two companions had room 
enough for their lateral movements, but 
the roof of the chaise presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to their sitting 
with “ crest erect,” so much so as to 
oblige one of them to take the stiffner 
out of his cravat. The chaise was 
rather antiquated, bending forward in 
Grecian attitude; the horses were 
“ untutored rustics,” and the driver 
half seas-over. It is rather a point 
with an Irish driver, that. the chaise 
should have this forward bend, “ in 
order to desave the baists” going down 
a hill. The plunging and kicking of 
one of the horses at the first declivity, 
reminded me of an anecdote related of 
one of our present Legal Functionaries, 
who travelling on circnit with the late 
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Gervase Bushe, had the misfortune to 
be placed behind a very unruly pair of 
horses, There was a steep descent, 
going out of the town, and the vio- 
lence of one of the animals caused 
some alarm to the learned Lawyers. 
“ How long has that horse been in 
harness, Sir?” said Mr. Bushe to the 
driver, rattling down with great vehe- 
mence the front window of the chaise. 
“ Jist hafe an hour, Sir,” was the reply. 
“ I say, Sir,” repeated Mr. B. Furi- 
bundus, “have you had that horse long 
in harness?” “ Jist hafe an hour, Sir. 
My master got him on trial jist afore 
hour honours started,” replied the 
driver, “ and he'll buy the baist if he 
takes your honours safe to the bottom 
of the hill.” 

“ That’s really a matter of the most 
vital consideration,” said Mr. B’s. com- 
panion, “ so down the hill of life, to- 
gether we shall go.” I and my friends 
were in a somewhat similar predica- 
ment, with this exception, that the 

rice of a horse was not set upon our 

eads, In this happy and commodivus 
manner we arrived at the fifth town on 
the circuit, had ourselves duly accom- 
modated with lodgings and proceeded, 
as usual, to exhibit ourselves to the 
admiring gaze of all who chose to while 
away an idle hour by gazing at idle 
men. 

I had once been given a hint that 
instances had occurred, in which the 
Crown Judge, stirred up by some pass- 
ing remembrances of his early days, 
had ordered the Clerk of the Crown to 
distribute a few indictments amongst 
the attendant junior bar, to sustain 
their drooping spirits. Accordingly I 
planted myself in the Criminal Court, 
and on the evening of the second day, 
my just expectations were fulfilled. 
One of my giant friends sate at the 
head of the seat; I was next to him. 
The Clerk of the crown, by his Lord- 
ship’s directions, handed him an indict 
ment. He knew not what he was to 
do, his knees smote each other, his 
lip quivered, and he began to put ques- 
tions before the witness was sworn. 
His Lordship kindly interposed to re- 
lieve him, by handing down a paper of 
most excellent sandwiches for distribu- 
tion, which afforded an interlude of 
refreshing repose and innocent recrea- 
tion. The evidence was altogether de- 
fective ; “ I think, Mr. ,” said his 
Lordship, “ you can scarcely push this 


case further,’ “ Indeed, my Lord,” 
said Mr. » faultering, (with a 
mouthful of “ cold round,”) “ on con- 
sideration, I think not,” and down he 
sate. All this time I was examining 
my indictment, inspecting the names 
of the witnesses, &c., so that I ap- 
proached the task in full bloom, and 
convicted the prisoner with eclét. I 
then discussed the judical sandwich and 
left my young friend next to me, to try 
his case. Independent of this act of 
tender sympathy upon the part of the 
learned judge, there was much in his 
character to render him much esteemed 
by the bar. Manly, dignified, and 
energetic in his address tu juries ; no 
man could with more impressive vigour 
read a lecture to a county, or describe 
the consequences of turbulence and 
combination, amidst an agitated pea- 
santry, with more forcible and striking 
eloquence, Possessing extraordinary 
patience in investigation of facts, acute 
discernment, and sound discretion, in 
procuring a full discussion by the bar 
of legal propositions ; a fund of good 
sense in the application of principles of 
law to the facts ; firm yet compassion- 
ate—dignified yet humorous, with all 
the zeal of an advocate, never strained 
beyond the subdued energy of judicial 
calmness. His learned brother was 
one of singular eminence and ability. 
The small twinkling eyes told of acute- 
ness, intelligence, aud genius; the 
sparkling smile, a compound of keen 
sarcasm and dignified generosity. In- 
tegrity, experience, intellectual vigour, 
stern integrity, all combined to render 
him worthy of sincere regard, and ca- 
pable of commanding admiration. The 
professional reader will recognise in 
these brief remarks, Lord Chief Jus~ 
tice Doherty and the Lord Chief Baron. 
The one replete with humour—well 
skilled in the tactics of the world—the 
source of never failing joke and merri- 
ment. The other, fond of anecdote— 
abounding in the most acute and valu- 
able observation of mankind—permit- 
ting familiarity, without ever placing in 
peril the dignity of his exalted station, 
‘Phe sixth and last town of the circuit 
was now to be visited. My two post- 
chaise companions protested in the most 
solemn manner against being again 
packed up ina moving coffin, and upon 
consultation we agreed that it would 
combine ceconomy with health and com- 
fort, to procure an outside car, which 
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having done accordingly, we started 
and arrived in due course at the close 
ofthe day “ Evasga mv.” We procured 
lodgings, and as my physician had en- 
joined me to abjure that most perni- 
cious and abominable heresy that tea 
is one of the necessaries of life, I de- 
manded either cocoa or coffee to be got 
ready. The servant retired to confer 
with her mistress, who conceiving that 
the hour was too late for any such be- 
verage, sent us the following answer to 
our request—* Sir, the mistress bid me 
tell you, that there’s no such thing as 
cocoa to be had in the town; the cof- 
fee’s but very indifferent, and the éay’s 
not worth making a sang about.” 

It was at the assizes in this town, 
that a circumstance occurred to me, 
which is worthy of narration. I had 
observed at the town we had left, de- 
fending several prisoners, an attorney, 
who had at one time been my school- 
fellow. A career of vice had de- 
stroyed all principles of independence 
within him, and he appeared to be in a 
constant state of intoxication, from the 
merry mood up to the condition of 
bestial stupidity, He pursued his 
journey to the town in which I now 
happened to be, and espying me in the 
court one morning, he staggered across, 
and recognized me with the most cor- 
dial salutation, expressed his deep re- 
gret that he had not known at an 
earlier period my intention to come 
this circuit, as he would take me by 
the hand, and give me an opportunity 
of shewing my talents. He thrust a 
brief into my hand with a guinea fee ; 
“ There,” said he, “is a good case for 
you—this will do you eredit, my boy, 
for you'll acquit the fellow ; and, man 
dear, you'll be immortalized. He’s 
indicted for picking a man’s pocket, 
and he’s as innocent as the child un- 
born!” But,” said I, “ What’s the 
defence?” “ Defence!” says he, with 
a look of burning and jealous indigna- 
nation, “do you think I am going to 
interfere with the talents of counsel ? 
Sure, I told you it was a case for to 
shew your ability, and you'll surely ac- 
quit the fellow.” By this time the 
prisoner was pet forward and pleaded 
not guilty. The prosecutor appeared 
—swore distinctly, that in the hall of 
an inn, crowded on a fair day, he felt a 
hand picking his pocket ; he caught 
the prisoner by the arm, just as he 
had abstracted his purse containing 
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money ; he held him till the police 
came and seized him, with the purse 
in his hand. There was a case in 
earnest for the talents of counsel ; 


« Oh! how I laboured to be wise, 
With pouted lip and half-closed eyes! 
Then smiled serenely on the jury, 
But fairly bother’d I assure you.’ 


By dint of browbeating, shouting, and 
bullying, I frightened the witness into 
one or two trifling inconsistencies in 
his details ; but a verdict of guilty 
soon convinced me how desperate is 
the case which leans for its support 
on the virgin “ingenuity of counsel.” 
The manual dexterity of my client 
was rewarded with a trip to Botany- 
bay at the public expence ; but he had 
the professional politeness to inform 
me, through the medium of my new 
patron, that he felt a gentleman-like 
gratitude for my energetic exertions in 
the cause of “ injured innocence.” 
Unquestionably, I should have cut 
a lamentable figure at the bar-mess on 
that day, had not a cireumstance oc- 
eurred to save me “ from my friends,” 
which cannot be passed over in si- 
lence. The father of the bar, whom I 
have already described, was engaged 
to defend a prisoner of equal purity of 
character and spotless integrity with 
my ‘‘gentle-handed” client. The pro- 
secutor was a steady old northern, 
whose dim eyes and grey locks told 
the close of threescore years and ten, 
but whose honest indignation against 
the dangerous innovations of knavery 
and theft, supplied him with all the 
vehemence of youthful ardour. “ My 
good man,” said his Lordship, ‘‘take 
the crier’s rod, and see if you can 
point out the person who lightened 
your pocket ; begin now up here, 
and look all around the court,” said 
the learned judge, pointing up at the 
head of the seat occupied by the bar. 
The old gentleman looked steadily 
along moving his eyes slowly and 
cautiously down the seat; at length 
with the fixed and motionless g lare 
of the rattlesnake, he planted ,him- 
self opposite the worthy father, and 
laying the rod upon his hoary locks, 
exclaimed, “I’m thinkin’ that’s the 
chap !—eh! hould on a wee bit : come 
up, Jack,” he shouts, turning round to 
his son, who was amongst the spec- 
tators, “come up, mun, an’ gie’s a 
haun to thrapple the rubber (robber.”) 
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Judicial gravity could not withstand 
this—it was truly electric. “ Very 
likely, my good man,” said his lordship 
“ that whiteheaded boy may have got 
some of your money in his pocket, but, 
will you swear that he’s the lad that 
robbed you?” “ Well, in troth, I’m 
no joost directly positive sure, but 
he’s grey. and like the chap that I 
gruppit by the cuff o’ the neck ony 
how.” “ Why, man,” said his lordship, 
‘that’s the prisoner’s council.” Och ! 
I kenn’d bravely,” replies my old 
friend, “ he was yin of a bad crap; he 
maun hae a lang shanked ladle that 
sups kaile with the deil.” The drama- 
tic effect of this dialogue quite threw 
into the shade the previous scene in 
which I figured ; and thus were avert- 
ed, upon our worthy father, the satiric 
shafts of my brethren, whieh otherwise 
must have been aimed at my exhibi- 
tion. 

This supplied mirth and merriment 
enough to the Bar forthe remainder of 
circuit; and truly I may, with Mat- 
thews, “ It made.a great laugh at the 
time.” As the beauty of Rembrandt’s 


paintings consist in the deep richness 
of light- and shade, and. I have. been 


sketehing a scene of humour, let me 
now depict a scene of sadness and sor- 
row. It had almost escaped the buoy- 
ancy of my circuit reminiscences, though 
calculated to make a deep impression 
on my heart. There stood arraigned 
for the wilful murder of her own child, 
a female of respectable appearance, and 
apparently beyond the meridian of life. 
She was a married female—her husband 
living in America; the little innocent, 
but hapless victim, was the offspring of 
criminal and illegitimate intercourse. 
To my young heart and fresh feelings, 
as yet unused to the realities of human 
barbarity, (for I never had before gazed 
upon a murderer,) the details of this 
trial were, indeed, appalling. I felt the 
convulsion of sensitive agony ; I shrunk 
with horror from the thought of the en- 
dearing fondness of maternal affection 
being stifled by the ferocious cruelty of 
the loathsome murderer. Ah! thought 
I, was there not one smile upon the 
face of the helpless innocent, which 
might have disarmed even the savage 
recklessness of the midnight villain ? 
Was there no cry, no lisping sounds, to 
conjure up the instinctive protection of 
a mother’s fondness, and awaken the 
guardian-spirit of a mother’s love? 
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She had strangled the offspring of her 
unholy passion; and with a ruddy 
cheek, and steady and composed de- 
meanour, awaited the verdict of the 
jury. The case had now closed; the 
judge summed up, and the issue paper 
was handed to the foreman. A breath- 
less silence prevailed in the court—a 
pause of solemn stillness and anxious 
suspense. I watched the prisoner nar- 
rowly. No tear bedewed her cheek ; 
her lip quivered not; no sigh betrayed 
a sinking heart. At length the jury 
handed in the verdict—it was, “ guilty.” 
The tear was rolling down the honest 
cheeks of several of the conscientious 
men who found the verdict. She was 
brought forward to the front of the 
dock,and sentence of death pronounced 
ina solemn and awakening appeal by 
the learned judge. I gazed upon the 
being—the wretched votary of sin, the 
guilty slave of passion—soon to appear 
before a God “ of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity.” Why is it, I cried 
within my heart, why is it that man 
should think himself (as the votaries 
of idle voluptuousness, and the advo- 
cates of a convenient system of nega- 
tive virtue, imagine that they are) dis- 
entangled from a thraldom, by rejecting 
the doctrines of a Saviour’s atonement 
and a Saviour’s love? Bring such a 
one before me now ; show him the be- 
ing who, ere many hours roll by, is to 
stand face to face before a holy Creator ; 
to stand in the unholy shroud of a felon 
murderer, and to be awarded her eternal 
doom ; let him gaze upon that wretched 
victim of guilty passion, range over 
every spot in the wide extent of na- 
ture’s vastness ; let him command the 
page of science and philosophy, the 
promises of natural religion, the trea- 
sures of revelation ;—iu what spot, from 
what treasure, can he find peace for the 
troubled spirit, and the spiritual joy that 
could stifle despairing iniquity? That 
spot alone is, and must be, Calvary ; 
that treasure alone is, and only can be, 
the unsearchable riches of the grace of 
God in Jesus. Is there no galling 
thraldom, no slavery to sin? What 
but the thraldom of. sin stifled the 
struggles of maternal affection? and 
when the emotion of shame failed in 
preventing the commission of guilt, its 
natural progress was to precipitate into 
deeper crime than that which it was 
intended to have guarded against. 
This circuit closed, and I, with my 
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two fees, returned to my “ domus et 
placens uxor.” 

On the next circuit came two learned 
judges, whom Iam anxious to introduce 
to the reader’s notice. The name: of 
the one is identified with literary repu- 
tation, splendid genius; and profound 
learning; the other, celebrated as the 
accomplished scholar, the delightful 
companion, the polished and. graceful 
orator. The friend and correspondent 
of Edmund Burke,-could not but‘be an 
individual of more than ordinary qua- 
lities; and the name of Sir W. C. Smith 
and the Right Hon. C. K. Bushe surely 
must not _ unheeded in my narra- 
tive. It happened, when I was in 
England, pupil to a barrister since ele- 
vated to the bench, that a case, which 
had been tried in Ireland before Sir W. 
Smith, was sent over to have English 
advice as to the grounds upon which 
a rule for a new trial. could. be: most 
soundly supported. The notes of the 
trial and the report of the learned 
baron’s charge, were, of course, copied 
in the case submitted to my learned pre- 
ceptor. “ This,” said he tome; “seems 
“to be a very sensible,and certainly an 
eloquent charge of the judge;. Baron 
Smith, I think, is his name; is-he-a man 
of any celebrity?” |My Irish pride 
boiled and bubbled: I swelled’ with 
national indignation. “If, Sir,” said I, 
“ you were as well versed in the litera 
ture, as vou are in the laws of your 
country, you might, with as much pro- 
priety, have asked me, if Saunders’s 

eports was a work of any value.” 
The habits of the Baron are peculiar ; 
his appearance is grave and venerable, 
but it is as an evening star that. he 
shines with brilliant lustre. When 
once fairly seated on the Bench, he 
seems peculiarly to enjoy the midnight 
lamp, and becomes the more vigorous 
as the shades of night close around. 
A case in which I was engaged for the 
prosecution was called on at eleven 
o’clock at night ; the circuit Attorney- 
general already sketched was my col- 
league; there was also the regular 
array of crown prosecutors. At this 
late hour a messenger was sent to the 
bar-roont, to order our attendance, and 
some of the counsel for the crown re- 
fused to obey the summons. My col- 
league and I thought it our duty to 
obey; the case proceeded,and at length 
a very technical discussion arose as to 
whether the persons were truly indicted 

Vou. I. 
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for an unlawful assembling. The learn: 
ed Baron again sent) for the crown 
counsel; who ‘again ‘refused to attend 3 
and his: lordship having animadvertea 
somewhat severely upon the refusal, 
“ My. Lord,” said my excellent. col- 
league, with a waggishgravity, “ most 
sore it may be the opinion of those 
earned: gentlemen, that .our present 
sitting in .court .partakes of the nature 
of an: unlawful assembly.”: It was with 
considerable delight that I received an 
invitation to dine with his lordship, and 
unquestionably a moreiagreeable even- 
ing I never enjoyed: The, Baron was 
refined and; philosophical; the Lord 
Chief Justice. brilliant “and classical. 
The one instrueted bythe accuracy of 
his criticism,the other: entertained with 
his fascinating anecdote’ and: sparkling 
wit.. L could’ .aot avoid contrasti 

them with their: English:compeers, and 
exulting with all an Ivishman’s ardour 
in the superior attainments of my learn- 
ed hosts. It isireported of a very emi- 
nent English lawyer, that in the index 
of one of -his: numerous : publications 
appeared the head;.“ great mind.” A 
learned judge; .in casting his eye: over 
the book, -was: startled at .secing such a 
title in the index. “ Surely,” said he, 
“my friend Mr. C,:has pot: commenced 
metaphysical studies.” |.On turning to 
the page marked in the index, he found, 
“ Lord Ellenborough had ‘a great mind 
to non-suit the plaintiff.” It was this 
gentleman who, on oné Occasion, on a 
motion in the King’s Bench in England, 
was poring over and reading a quantity 
of voluminous: affidavits, with an air of 
luxurious delight.: “ Quite irrelevant ; 
wholly irrelevant,” interrapted Mr. 
Brougham, who: was: counsel on the 
opposite side.: » “ Softly, softly,; Mr. 
Brougham,” said Lord ‘Tenterden, in 
atone of grinding sarcasm, “ You must 
make allowance for literary taste ; many 
persons are partial to affidavit reading.” 
I told the story of my introduction 
to criminal practice, which afforded 
considerable entertainment to the Chief 
Justice. “ Indeed,” said he, “I re- 
member myself having been somewhat 
chagrined by the result of a case in 
which I was employed to defend a man 
who was indicted for wilful murder. It 
was on the Munster Circuit, before the 
Baron’s father, Sir Michael Smith. I 
thought I had the most satisfactory de- 
fence in the world, for | had in court, 
alive and well, the man who was al- 
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Judicial gravity could not withstand 
this—it was truly electric. “ Ver 
likely, my good man,” said his lordship 
“ that whiteheaded boy may have got 
some of your money in his pocket, but, 
will you swear that he’s the lad that 
robbed you?” Well, in troth, I’m 
no joost directly positive sure, but 
he’s grey and like the chap that I 
gruppit by the cuff o’ the neck ony 
how.” “ Why, man,” said his lordship, 
‘that’s the prisoner’s council.” Och! 
I kenn’d bravely,” replies my old 
friend, “ he was yin of a bad crap; he 
maun hae a lang shanked ladle that 
sups kaile with the deil.”. The drama- 
tic effect of this dialogue quite threw 
into the shade the previous scene i 
which I figured ; and thus were avert- 
ed, upon our worthy father, the satiric 
shafts of my brethren, whieh otherwise 
must have been aimed at my exhibi- 
tion. 

This supplied mirth and merriment 
enough to the Bar forthe remainder of 
circuit ; and truly I may, with Mat- 
thews, “It made. a great laugh at the 
time.” As the beauty of Rembrandt’s 


paintings consist in the deep richness 


of Jight- and shade, and. I have. been 


sketehing .a scene of humour, let me 
now depict a scene of sadness and sor- 
row. It had almost escaped the buoy- 
ancy of my circuit reminiscences, though 
caleul to make a deep impression 
on my heart. There stood arraigned 
for the wilful murder of her own child, 
a female of respectable appearance, and 
apparently beyond the meridian of life. 
She was a married female—her husband 
living in America; the little innocent, 
but hapless victim, was the offspring of 
criminal and illegitimate intercourse. 
To my young heart and fresh feelings, 
as yet unused to the realities of human 
barbarity, (for I never had before gazed 
upon a murderer,) the details of this 
trial were, indeed, appalling. Ifelt the 
convulsion of sensitive agony ; I shrunk 
with horror from the thought of the en- 
dearing fondness of maternal affection 
being stifled by the ferocious cruelty of 
the loathsome murderer. Ah! thought 
I, was there not one smile upon the 
face of the helpless innocent, which 
might have disarmed even the savage 
recklessness of the midnight villain ? 
Was there no cry, no lisping sounds, to 
conjure up the instinctive protection of 
a mother’s fondness, and awaken the 
guardian-spirit of a mother’s love? 
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She had strangled the offspring of her 
unholy passion; and with a ruddy 
cheek, and steady and composed de- 
meanour, awaited the verdict of the 
jury. The case had now closed; the 
judge summed uP» and the issue paper 
was handed to the foreman. A breath- 
less silence prevailed in the court—a 
pause of solemn stillness and anxious 
suspense. I watched the prisoner nar- 
rowly. No tear bedewed her cheek ; 
her lip quivered not; no sigh betrayed 
a sinking heart. At length the jury 
handed in the verdict—it was, “ guilty.” 
The tear was rolling down the honest 
cheeks of several of the conscientious 
men who found the verdict. She was 
brought forward to the front of the 
dock,and sentence of death pronounced 
ina solemn and awakening appeal by 
the learned judge. I gazed upon the 
being—the wretched votary of sin, the 
guilty slave of passion—soon to appear 
before a God “ of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity.”. Why is it, I cried 
within my heart, why is it that man 
should think himself (as the votaries 
of idle voluptuousness, and the advo- 
cates of a convenient system of nega- 
tive virtue, imagine that they are) dis- 
entangled from a thraldom, by rejecting 
the doctrines of a Saviour’s atonement 
and a Saviour’s love? Bring such a 
one before me now ; show him the be- 
ing who, ere many hours roll by, is to 
stand face to face before a holy Creator ; 
to stand in the unholy shroud of a felon 
murderer, and to be awarded her eternal 
doom ; let him gaze upon that wretched 
victim of guilty passion, range over 
every spot in the wide extent of na- 
ture’s vastness ; let him command the 
page of- science and philosophy, the 
promises of natural religion, the trea- 
sures of revelation ;—in what spot, from 
what treasure, can he find peace for the 
troubled spirit, and the spiritual joy that 
could stifle despairing iniquity? That 
spot alone is, and must be, Calvary ; 
that treasure alone is, and only can be, 
the unsearchable riches of the grace of 
God in Jesus. Is there no galling 
thraldom, no slavery to sin? What 
but the thraldom of. sin stifled the 
struggles of maternal affection? and 
when the emotion of shame failed in 
preventing the commission of guilt, its 
natural progress was to precipitate into 
deeper crime than that which it was 
intended to have guarded against. 
This circuit closed, and I, with my 
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two fees, returned to my “ domus et 
placens uxor.” 

On the next circuit came two learned 
judges, whom [am anxious to introduce 
to the reader’s notice. ‘The name: of 
the one is identified with literary repu- 
tation, splendid -genius; and profound 
learning; the other, celebrated as the 
accomplished scholar, the delightful 
companion, the polished and. graceful 
orator. The friend and correspondent 
of Edmund Burke, could not but‘be an 
individual of more than ordinary qua- 
lities; and the name of Sir W. C. Smith 
and the Right Hon. C. K. Bushe surely 
must not oe unheeded in my narra- 
tive. It —- when I was in 
England, pupil to a barrister since ele- 
vated to the bench, that a case, which 
had been tried in Ireland before Sir W. 
Smith, was sent over to have English 
advice as to the grounds upon which 
a rule for a new trial. could. be: most 
soundly supported. The notes of the 
trial and the report of the learned 
baron’s charge, were, of course, copied 
in the case submitted to my learned pre- 
ceptor. “ This,” said he tome; * seems 
“to be a very sensible,and certainly an 
eloquent charge of the judge;. Baron 
Smith, I think, is his name; is-he-a man 
of any celebrity?” |My Irish pride 
boiled and bubbled: I swelled’ with 
national indignation. “If, Sir,” said I, 
* you were as well versed in the litera- 
ture, as vou are in the laws of your 
country, you might, with as much pro- 
priety, have asked me, if Saunders’s 

eports was a work of any value,” 
The habits of the Baron are peculiar; 
his appearance is grave and venerable, 
but it is as an evening star that. he 
shines with brilliant lustre. Wher 
once fairly seated on the Bench, he 
seems peculiarly to enjoy the midnight 
lamp, and becomes: the more vigorous 
as the shades of night close around. 
A case in which I was engaged for the 
prosecution was called on at eleven 
o’clock at night ; the circuit Attorney- 
general already sketched was my col- 
league; there was also the regular 
array of crown prosecutors. At this 
late hour a messenger was sent to the 
bar-roont, to order our attendance, and 
some of the counsel for the crown re- 
fuzed to obey the summons. My col- 
league and I thought it our duty to 
obey; the case proceeded,and at length 
a very technical discussion arose as to 
whet - the persons were truly indicted 
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for an unlawful assembling. The learn: 
ed Baron again sent for the crown 
counsel; who ‘again ‘refused to attend 5 
and his: lordship having: animadvertea 
somewhat ‘severely upon the refusal, 
* My. Lord,” said my «excellent: col- 
league, with a waggish:gravity, “ most 

robably:it may be the opinion of those 
earned: gentlemen, that our present 
sitting ‘in .court of the nature 
of an: unlawful. assembly.” . It was with 
considerable delight: that I received an 
invitation to dine with his lordship, and 
unquestionably @ more:agreeable even- 
ing I never enjoyed:: The, Baron was 
refined and; philosophical; the Lord 
Chief Justice brilliant arid ‘classical. 
The one instrueted, bythe accuracy of 
his criticism,the other: entertained with 
his: fascinating anecdote* and: sparkling 
wit.. -[ could.a0taveid contrasting 
them with their: English:compeers, and 
exulting with all an Ivishman’s ardour 
in the superior attainments of my learn- 
ed hosts. :: It is\ireported of a very: emi- 
nent English: lawyer, that.in the index 
of one of -his: numerous | publications 
appeared the head;.“ great mind.” A 
learned judge, in casting his eye: over 
the book, -was: startled at .se¢ing such a 
title: in the index. “ Surely,” said he, 
“my friend Mr. C,:has not: commenced 
metaphysical studies.” |\On turning to 
the. page marked in the index, he found, 
“ Lord Ellenborough ‘had ‘a great mind 
to non-suit the plaintiff.” It was this 
gentleman who, on oné Occasion, on a 
motion inthe King’s Bench in England, 
was poring over and reading a quantity 
of voluminous» affidavits, with an air of 
luxurious delight:: “ Quite irrelevant ; 
wholly irrelevant,” interrapted Mr. 
Brougham, who’ was: counsel on the 
opposite side.: © “ Softly; softly,; Mr. 
Brougham,” ‘said Lord ‘Tenterden, in 
atone of grinding sarcasm, “ You must 
make allowance for literary taste ; many 
persons are partial to affidavit reading.” 
I told the story of my introduction 
to criminal practice, which afforded 
considerable entertainment to the Chief 
Justice. “ Indeed,” said he, “I re- 
member myself having been somewhat 
chagrined by the result of a case in 
which I was employed to defend a man 
who was indicted for wilful murder. It 
was on the Munster Circuit, before the 
Baron’s father, Sir Michael Smith. I 
thought I had the most satisfactory de- 
fence in the world, for | had in court, 
alive and well, the man who was al- 
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leged to have been murdered. When 
called on for the defence, I gave “ oyer” 
of the man, and, with an air of calm 
complacency concluded the defence. 
The foreman of the jury looked sneer- 
ingly at me: “that counsel,” said he, 
thinks himself a wonderful clever fel- 
low; I’ll teach him the aifference. The 
prisoner stole a colt of mine, and if he 
produced the murdered man fifty times 
over, I'll find the prisoner guilty.”— 
Despite of the judge’s charge, despite 
of my display of the living body “ of 
the murdered man,” the prisoner was 
found guilty of murdering a living man, 
because he stole a horse; as pure a 
specimen of jury logic as ever as pro- 
bably could be produced from any 
country. It was only by the Lord 
Lieutenant interfering that the life of 
the prisoner was spared.” There is one 
circumstance which cannot fail to be 
observed by any one who has been in 
the society of Sir W. C. Smith, and 
that is, the accuracy of his knowledge 
on every subject on which he converses. 
Go with him into the recesses of an- 
cient and modern classics, you will soon 
find that he will take the lamp out of 
your hand,and light you onward. Turn 
to metaphysical disquisition, and there 


he rides een, foiling you with 


his acute analysis, and opening new 
and rich veins of thought and emotion. 
The Lord Chief Justice will always 
fascinate; he will attend you in your 
range through law and literature, and 
cheer and delight you on your journey ; 
and if you wish to be an “ auditor 
tantum,” you may calculate upon an 
agreeable repast of polished anecdote 
and didactic hilarity. This circuit 
proved more productive than the for- 
mer; but the fee book for this year is 
truly indebted to the reform bill and 
the registry sessions for its most solid 
sustenance. My presence was demand- 
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ed at several counties, to provide, as 
far as my humble talents would allow, 


that the constitution should not finally 
be rooted out, by any but bond fide raga- 


muffins. One scene only, and I have 
done. In the county of L., I enjoyed 
the pleasure of being the guest of a 
distinguished female personage. The 
two county deputies and I sojourned at 
her hospitable mansion for nearly a 
week. I would not intrude further into 


the privacy of domestic life than to say 
that we had the society of a hostess 
endowed with mental energies of ex- 
traordinary power, and intellectual cul- 
tivation of more than usual excellence. 
One of the deputies being an old mar- 
ried man, and the other a confirmed old 
bachelor, 1 considered myself, as the 
“youth” of the party, called upon to 
discharge the duties of gallantry, par- 
ticularly as there was a very pleasing, 
animated, and artless young lady, then 
on a visit with our hostess, for whom I 
soon entertained a pure platonic affec- 
tion. My wife might have been jealous, 
perhaps, if she had seen the simpering 
softness of my smiles at the dinner 
table; but as I made a full and fair 
confession of my true condition on the 
day of my arrival, I thought I was en- 
titled to take a dance in fetters, My 
old romancings were revived by the 
quickening impulses of what may be de- 
signated an affectionate regard, ee as 
a lady entertains for a gentleman when 
she pens a refusal to the vewxata questio, 
and then tells him she shall ever esteem 
him as as a friend); and on my leaving 
the hospitable roof, I became poetical in 
the extreme, that is, I intended to 
become so, but my muse, sly jade, 
traversed in prox., and I must only wait 
to bring her betore the bar of public 
opinion for trial, and judgment, if con- 
victed, next number. 





The Land of Dreams. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


I. 


I wander'd far into the land of dreams ° 
And built me there a pleasant place of rest ; 
Deck’d with all forms that youthful fancy deems 
Brightest and dearest to the human breast. 


11. 
And there for many a day my spirit dwelt, 
Wrapt in the coil that idle fancy spun, 


Till ev'ry firm resolve began to melt 
Like snow dissolving in the noon-tide sun. 


Ill. 
As one who wanders thro’ some gothic pile 
Where blazon’d glass sheds an illusive gleam ; 
And massive arch, and far-retreating aisle 
Are thrown to shadowy distance in its beam ; 


Iv. 


If Heaven’s pure light should on the scene descend, 
How quickly would its radiance fade away ! 


And where the rainbow’s tints were wont to blend, 
Would stand the pillars, bare, and cold, and grey. 


Vv. 


Thus has the fervour of my fancy cool’d— 
So have my youthful visions left me now! 
Thus has experience—stern instructress, school’d 
My wayward will, and bade my spirit bow! 


VI. 


The early shadows of the morn are fair, 

While floats the hov’ring mist o’er lake and hill, 
And fancy paints upon the eddying air 

Her fairy landscapes—peopled as she will. 


Vil. 


And sad it is perchance to see their flight 
From sober truth, as morning’s rays encrease. 
Yet who would give the sun’s own glorious light, 
And nature’s charms, for vapours such as these ? 


vill. 


Thus has the day-star ris’n within my heart, 

The day-spring from above has o’er me dawn’d ; 
Dispell’d my dreams—caused many a bitter smart, 
But shown the truth, and bid me not despond. 





Random Poetics. 


RANDOM POETICS. 


Corvos poetas et poetrias picas, 
Cantare credas Pegaseium melos, 


Pers, 


We are inclined to believe, that 
among the feelings and passions in- 
cidental to human nature, there is not 
one which would be likely to form a 
more interesting subject for speculative 
inquiry, than the extreme solicitude 
which the majority of mankind have, 
in all ages, evinced for posthumous 
fame. It would be difficult to finda 
poet or historian of antiquity, who has 
not expressed himself to the same ef- 
fect as the most intellectual and _philo- 
sophical of his brethren in moderntimes, 
in calculating upon the honours which 
should be paid to his memory by the 
applause o' reas ' and, if we may 
so say, the degree of post-obit felicity, 
whic 
the justice so rendered to his excel- 
lent deserts.. We must certainly ad- 
vance so much in commendation of the 
greater acumen and more polished 
taste evinced by that portion of crea- 
tion, usually entitled posterity, as to 
attribute to them the redeeming of 
‘many a gem of purest ray serene, 
from the waters of oblivion, to which 
they had been unfeelingly consigned 
by the race, whose credit it should 
have been to appreciate, as it was a dis- 
grace to reject.them ; as also the trans- 

lanting of many a flower ‘born to 
Blush unseen,’ from the midst of rank, 
old weeds, that envied and obscured its 
beauty, to a more congenial soil, where 
its loveliness could no more be lost. 
None can deny to ‘ i the merit 
of having accomplished these great 
desiderata ; what have not we done in 
this relation, to those who went be- 
fore? And what may not those, who 
are yet to come, now being fashioned 
in the womb of time, effect for us? 
Out upon the idle jest of the half- 
witted mountebank, who refused to 
lend his aid for the benefit of future 
generations, unless they gave him an 
equivalent ! Heaven knows they have 


he could not fail to enjoy in 


more than repaid him since for his 
jokes, by unrestrained convulsions of 
laughter at the mere mention of his 
name. For ourselves, to prove with 
what different feelings our spirits are 
influenced, such is our fond desire— 
our longing after the immortality of li- 
terary renown, that, without meaning 
any offence to you, gentle reader, we 
only need capital to induce us to pub- 
lish a magazine for posterity solely, 
content to be cheered by its clamorous 
approval, wafted upon the wings of echo 
to the beatified Editor in the Elysian 
fields. Before we leave this part of 
our article, however, it may be prudent 
to state, that we are now writing, con- 
trary to the advice of Thucydides, for 
the existing generation expressly, leav- 
ing it optional with futurity to reprint 
us, without fear of being entangled in 
the meshes of the law of copy-right ; 
but as yet we have no. subscribers for 
the year 1900, 

It may not now be. amiss to state 
the bearing of our preceding observa- 
tions, and shew how they are connected 
with the present subject. It has been 
our good fortune to have lighted ac- 
cidentally upon a mine of Irish poetry, 
from which we shall gather occasion- 
ally a few brilliants, and submit to an 
amazed public some exquisite speci- 
mens of a more precious than oriental 
lustre ; in other words, we discovered 
upon a lofty shelf, no matter where, 
some dozen tomes of various size and 
quality, and contents in all metres, 
crusted with the most venerable dust, 
and evidently intended to be concealed 
from the curious, by a curtain of cob- 
webs, which did infinite honour to the 
skill and industry of a.tribe of Arach- 
nes. One glace convinced us that 
they never were designed for the use 
and purposes of modern times ; some 
of them, it is quite plain, were meant 
to be valued by, and others to be un- 
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derstood by future, and more distant 
ages, an object which, we must. confess, 
they deservedly despaired of seeing 
accomplished, in the present infancy of 
knowledge and taste... The fact is, we 
are really now spoon-fed, and, to speak 
gravely, we are in the childishness.of 
dotage, with regard to our, literary 
caprices ; the intellect has long spurned 
the strong aliment by which it was 
nourished and invigorated ; Shakes- 
peare and Milton are almost forgotten, 
and the enervated and effeminated 
fancy luxuriates to satiety upon the 
hot-spiced confections, which emanate 
from the pen of passion, under the 
guidance of folly and bombast, and 
in utter defiance of the dictates of 
modesty as well as reason. | The 
sun has gone, down upon the poetic 
art ; those who wielded the sceptre 
over all nature are no more ; and by 
whom are they succeeded? The. prim- 
rose poets; those who, can wrap 
up their souls in a rose-bud—the de- 
famers of botany, who would appear 
but to study it tor the purpose of rack- 
ing it upon the wheel of their nauseous 
and abominable rhymes. Heaven 
help the flower that will jingle. in 
couplets or triplets ; should it escape 
one Annual—it will probably be snared 
in another, and should it outwit them 
all, it may still be overtaken by a Ma- 
gazine. 

A considerable portion of that spe- 
cies of composition to which we allude 
we are under compliment for, to fairer 
hands and more enthusiastic hearts 
than fall to the lot of man. Woman 
is in the field. Would she were so 
armed, as to defend her rights. We 
may be wrong, but it is an impression 
which we have long entertained, that 
there is no fuundation whatever for, the 
presumed. inferiority of the female in- 
tellect. The stuff which we are aware 
our opponents would adduce in their 
support about ‘weaker vessels,’ and 
so forth, we could ,answer at once 
by insisting it was not a moral 
weakness which the, expression was 
intended . to convey; that the grea- 
ter delicacy of her frame and the 
pliant softness of her feelings should 
incline her to depend on man for her 
support we do not mean.to deny, but 
to assert that she is inferior in soul, or 
its qualities, is taking a good step to- 
wards the Mahometanism that would 
deprive them of any. suul at all, and 
convert them into a species of mecha- 
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nical apparatus as indispensable to the 
arrangement of domestic economy as 
the fly-wheel of a jack, and just’as un- 
conscious of its.own evolutions. Why 
should not. a part, if not the whole 
range of the sciences be made available 
for the purpeses of female education ? 
Is it that woman is deficient in capa- 
city ?..In trath we know of instances 
where the pupil .outran -her» master. 
Why should she be kept im the dark- 
ness.of ignorance fipon.the beauties of 
classic literature, which are still more 
easy of attainment, and. could not but 
be studied:to good purposes under the 
influence of the most refined and exqui- 
site. taste?» Let any take but a hasty 
glance at the honoured names upon the 
scroll of authorship, and although ‘he 
may find. the proportion of: female 
writers to be but small, he cannot for a 
moment with justice believe that they 
do not sustain with spirit and ‘talent 
the part which genius has induced them 
to enact upon upon the literary stage. 
Of the various d ments of com- 
position we should be inclined to point 
out the poetical as peculiarly adapted 
for the expression of feminine fedling, 
of course ‘when that feeling has sub- 
mitted to the correction of its exube- 
rance or excessive enthusiasm by the 
standards of a well-informed mind, and 
a well-regulated judgment. Farther, 
is not woman the absolute essence of 
two-thirds of the poetry that has been 
written since the creation ? Why then 
may she not look into the mirror of her 
own heart and become the medium of 
its dictates ; we do ‘not expect, nor in 
sooth do we: desire that she should go 
so far back as to retaliate upon our sex 
for our odes and sonnets ‘ To Caroline,’ 
‘ To. Maria, and so on, by indicting 
versicles ‘To Henry,’ ‘ Charles’ or 
even ‘ Antony Poplar’ who, in a paren- 
thesis, is quite vainenough ; no—but if 
poetry be ‘ nature harmonised’ we as- 
sert that the subject could not find an 
apter minstrel—one who could clothe 
more,adequately, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the soul’s emotions, the fair 
scenes with whose beauty and inartifi- 
cial loveliness the senses are wont to 
impressed, than woman. With what 
peculiar and yet forcible imagery. has 
one whom it now were idle to com- 
mend, pourtrayed in one of his most 
favourite pictures, the out-beaming of 
female intellect in the words— 


“ = mind, the music breathing from her 
ace: 
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Let us, in corroboration of what we 
have advanced, present the reader with 
an extract or two from one of the most 
admirable and conclusive essays that 
ever was composed—of whose author, 
as well as of the poet alluded to above, 
we may assert, “melius esse silere 
quam parum dicere :”— 

“The most striking illustration of 
this (his preceding argument), that can 
be produced, is the complicated assem- 
blage of charms, physical and moral, 
which enter into the composition of 
female beauty. What philosopher can 
presume to analyse the different ingre- 
dients, or to assign to matter and to 
mind their respective shares in exciting 
the emotion which he feels? I believe, 
for my own part, that the effect depends 
chiefly on the mind ; and that the love- 
liest features, if divested of that ex- 
pression, would be beheld with indiffer- 
ence ; but no one thus philosophises 
when the object is before him, or dreams 
of any source of his pleasure but that 
which fixes his gaze.” 

With what admirable precision and 
delicacy are its undefinable elements 
touched on in the following verses !— 

*: Rien ne manque a Venus, ni les lys, ni les 


roses, 
Ni le melange exquis des plus aimables choses ; 
Nice pce secret dont l’eil est enchante. ” 
Ni ja grace plus belle encore que la beauté.” 


In Homer's description of Juno, when 


attiring herself to deceive Jupiter, by 
trying “the old, yet still successful, cheat 
of love,” it is remarkable that the poet 
leaves to her own fancy the wholetask 
of adorning and heightening her per- 
sonal attractions ; but when she re- 
quests Venus to grant her 
** Those conqu’ring charms, 
That power which mortals and Immortals 
warms ;” 

The gifts which she receives are, all 
of them, significant of mental qualities 
alone : 

“ The gentle vow, the gay desire, 

The kind deceit, the still reviving fire ; 

Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 

Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes.” 
And again— 

“ Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheek, and so distinctly wrought, 

That one might almost say, her body At.” 

We trust that the passages we have 
thus selected,.shall promote, considera- 
bly, if not altogether, the validity of 
our original proposition. Beauty is, 
undoubtedly, the “ jus ~ rium,” the 
characteristic of womankind ; and if it 
consist, as we devoutly believe, in ex- 
pression, that is, the visible reflection of 
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the intellectual qualities, it is almost 
needless to put in words the conclusion 
that the faculties of woman are emi- 
nently mental ; and, therefore, capable 
of being cultivated to the highest degree 
at which human perfection can aspire 
to arrive. 

But, to show the necessity of such 
improvement, now that its possibility 
has, we trust, been sufficiently demon- 
strated, it may not be amiss to deli- 
berate, for a little, upon what has been 
accomplished in the poetical depart- 
ments, of late years, by the “genus 
foemineum ;” and we do not think that 
we shall go very far astray in asserting, 
that very little has been done well, and 
for this simple reason, that a superficial 
has almost invariably been substituted 
for a solid education ; that, if we may 
so speak, the qualities which, from ay 
training, might have been invigorated, 
and matured in the open airs of heaven, 
have been fostered, like short-lived 
exotics, in the sultry atmosphere of a 
hot-bed. What other cause ean be 
assigned for the style of composition 
adopted by the “poetrie pice” of 
modern times, distinguished as they are 
for luxuriancy of language indeed ; 
which, however, is not inconsistent 
with barenness of thought. The field 
of literature is swamped at least, if not 
fertilized, by the outpourings of the rich 
ooze of petticoat poetics, through the 
mouths of the annuals and periodical 
press ; and, to be more ‘ metaphorous’ 
still, there is actually no attempting to 
count the small clustered lights whose 
united splendour now forms the milky, 
or, rather, the milk-and-watery, way in 
the poetical hemisphere. There is no 
curbing the ladies’ Pegasus. One would 
think that the celestial Nine had opened 
a nunnery on Parnassus, and that all 
the race of women were fulfilling 
therein the exercises of their noviciate 
still, for the instances of those who 
have become of the sisterhood we do 
believe are very rare as yet ; rare as 
they are, however, Mrs. Hemans is one 
of them, who stands at present, in our 
judgment, and we are, by no means, 
indifferent judges, having ourselves, ere 
now, “chewed the laurel,” in the same 
relation to all her compeers, and to all 
poetesses who have gone before, and 
we should not be surprised if we might 
add, to all who shall come after, that 
Shakespeare bears to Mr. Shiel, Milton 
to Mr. Robert Montgomery, or Lord 
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Lord Byron to Miss Hannah Maria 
Bourke. 

“ And who, pray, is Miss H, M. 
Bourke ?” saith the reader. 

“ I am not exactly prepared to tell,” 
replies the writer. 

“I should like to know something of 
her,” says the reader. 

“ You shall enjoy the same degree 
of acquaintance which we have been 
honoured with ourselves,” rejoins the 
writer, 

“ How soon, pray, Mr. Writer?” 

“ Very shortly, gentle reader.” 

We should have been most happy, 
really, so sincere is our admiration of 
Mrs. Heman’s poetry, if circumstances 
had put it in our power, for we lacked 
not the inclination, to pay her what we 
shall call a virgin compliment; that ours 
might have been the first beam of po- 
pular sunshine to light upon the open- 
ing blossom of her hopes, or, to speak 
in plain parlance, that we might have 
been enabled to say the first fine thing 
that was said upon the subject of her 
first fine poem; but we must only be 
content to walk in this, as in all else, 
in the luminous track of our dearly be- 
loved Christopher North; and when 
his enthusiasm is excited, his gallantry 
awakened, his feelings taken captive 
by the melody of a woman’s lute, and 
the eloqunece of his praise allowed to 
flow freely from the fountain of his 
manly and honest heart, we Anton 
Poplar, shall not be ashamed to cata 
the “cadentia verba” of such a master, 
and murmur a heart-felt “ditto” to his 
noble and well-won eulogies. Of the 
birth, parentage, or éducation of Miss 
Hannah Maria Bourke—to whom we 
are bound to give precedence in the 
following random observations upon 
the “ Western Lights,” for many rea- 
sons besides common politeness ; prin- 
cipally because we have been treating, 
through the greater part of this article, 
upon the necessary qualifications of a 
female writer—we are left in the dark, 
and consequently can only proceed upon 
surmise. Of her country she makes 
no more mention than “the blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle” has made 
of his in the course of two tolerably 
long poems ; however, Miss Bourke’s 
“ Romaunt” supplies us with internal 
evidence sufficient to identify her as a 
votary of the Irish muse, and a native 
of that enchanting region, Killarney, 
whose memory shall survive in the 
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seven cantos of * O’Donoughue,” long 
after its mountains shall have been 
thrown into the lakes to make a good 
level for a rail-road. Miss B. is, un- 
doubtedly to be comprehended in that 
numerous class of authors of which we 
made honourable mention at the com- 
mencement of this article. The situa- 
tion in which she was discovered, and 
the various devices she had adopted to 
avoid detection, plainly showed that 
she never intended to let the “ Prince 
of Killarney” loose upon the nineteenth 
century ; other circumstances lead us 
to believe that she would have preferred 
to appear when the greater number 
of the poets who, unfortunately, are 
still fresh in our recollections, had been 
utterly forgotten, and particularly Sir 
W. Scott,for reasous which may appear 
heareafter. Under these circumstances 
it may be considered ungenerous in us 
to have brought forward, so palpably 
against her inclination, this fair, no 
doubt, and modest minstrel, blooming, 
like a night-blowing Cereus, in the 
dark; but really we are both jealous 
and envious, and should be much more 
inclined to treat ourselves to a delicacy 
now, than attempt to feast, like the 
guest of the Barmecide, upon the mere 
idea of what was to be enjoyed by the 
third generation to come. Besides, 
what we have already stated cannot 
but prevent all cavil and captiousness 
on the part of the hyper-critical and 
fastidious, convinced, as they must be, 
that “ O’Donoughue” is a donne bouche 
of which these literary cannibals never 
dreamed ; therefore they must be thank- 
ful wherein they are pleased, and upon 
what they cannot comprehend, for “the 
mystery of obscurity by no means in- 
fers the severity of obloquy,” they are 
bound to make no comment. 

How true is it that there is nothing 
new under the sun, And if this may 
be affirmed with certainty of every 
thing, of course poetry is included, 
which we have been led to believe from 
our past experience, may be fairly con- 
sidered as something. Miss Bourke, 
for instance, bears a marvellous re- 
semblance to Sir Walter Scott ; but it 
also appears that the latter was indebt- 
ed in some degree to the author of 
Christabel, which said author was 
doubtless under some slight compli- 
ment to some person or persons un- 
known. Byron was not altogether 
original, even in his hypochondriaes : 
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Milton, also, has made pretty consi+ 
derable use of some of his predecessors. 
Now, under such circumstances, when 
the Lady of the Lake opens with 


« of the North that mouldering long 
hath hung 

On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s 
spring.” 


And O’Donoughue, the Prince «of 
Killarney, bursts into full leaf with 


“ Harp of the West that long hast silent 
lain 
In the dark ruins of Tara’s once gay hall.” 


Allowing for Pegasus changing the 
trot in the last line of Miss B’s. invo- 
cation, while he continues in the same 
quiet jog through Sir. W. S.’s ; we must 
acknowledge, that there exists a par- 
donable species of similarity, and only 
what might be expected from the en- 
thusiasm of admiration which might 
induce any artist to identify, as much 
as possible, the copy with the model. 
We further have a very distinct re- 
membrance.of.a most judicious and 
remarkable note occurring somewhere 
in the course of an unsuccessful poem, 
which was intended to obtain a Vice- 
Chaneellor’s prize, an object, however, 
in which the writer did not privail, 
and, “fired that the house rejected 
him, he swore s’death he'd print it, and 
shame the fools ;” accordingly to press 
it went, and from thence to the shelf, 
where, with the exception of the un- 
profitable hundred or two, which are 
sent out upon the world, branded with 
the authors compliments, the grand 
body of the first edition awaits, with 
the most angelic placidity the award of 
posterity. 

But to return to the note, to which we 
alluded ; the poet makes a tolerably 
fair inroad upon Campbell's Lochiel ; 
however, he acknowledges the fact, 
and though he does not actually per- 
mit Campbell to make reprisals, ac- 
cording to the system of the “lex ta- 
lionis,” yet he has the obsequiousness 
to hope, that the plagiarism will be 
pardoned, the stolen strangers having 
seemed so peculiarly apt for the occa- 
sion. We confess, we cheerfully forgive 
the spoliators of the spawn of all such 
‘ minnows’ as' Campbell, Moore, &c. ; 
but what if this principle were to em- 
brace a wider range? Suppose, gentle 
reader, that we, Antony Poplar and 
Co., were to take lodgings for the sea- 


son in the Acropolis, or loll for an 
hour or so on the Bridge of sighs, 
ought Mr. Murray, or ought he tiot, 
to take umbrage at our publishing 
‘ Childe Poplar, a Romaunt,’ if we in- 
serted a note to the effect, that we hoped 
his indulgence for reprinting Childe 
Harold as an original of our own, hav- 
ing found Lord’ B.’s sentiments ‘so 
peculiarly apt’for the occasion?’ At 
all events, we have said enough to 
vindicate Miss B. even though she di- 
vided her cantos into The Chase, The 
Prophecy, ‘The Combat, The Feast, 
&ec., which Sir W. S. had done before 
her. We shall present the reader with 
a few random specimens of ‘ O’Do- 
nohue ; ‘the style and imaginative 
powers of the fair writer being evi- 
dently many degrees above the medi- 
ocrity of our modern bards, while her 
somewhat. novel, though certainly not 
altogether, so far as the rhyme goes, 
inefficient adaptation of unusual senses 
to the tritest of terms, deserves credit 
for the boldness of the enterprize how- 
ever marked by deficiency in pru- 
dence. For example, a Mangerton 
morning :— 
** While joyous over hill and dale, 
Rung load the merry matin peal 


Of every feather’d warbler blight, 
Fluttering in the golden light 
* * * * * 


Like to that gentle lullaby 

Of Sylphids in their moon-lit bowers, 
Which comes like heaven’s melody, 

At even tide thro’ summer bowers.” 


There is enough in the four lines last 
quoted to constitute Miss H. M. B. the 
L, E, L. of Killarney—we have the hul- 
aby, the sylphids, moonlight, bowers, 
heaven's melody, even-tide and summer 
flowers, which are'appointed the “sweet 
organ pipes” for the melody above. 
Now what would any carver and gilder 
of common places ask further than the 
foregoing, to stock the baby house of 
his brain with? 

Heroes and heroines, ghosts, de- 
vils, battle,. and murder, with an 
episode, consistiig of the usual in- 
gredients, love, despair, madness, and 
suicide ina dungeon, are fot more 
suitable in their subject and detail for 
the composition of ‘a‘male épic, than 
are nature and her loveliness, the almost 
peculiar topics of female metrical dis- 
cussion—and this is but as it should be. 
Woman with. the taste and’ delicacy of 
the bee, probes and extracts the rarest 
sweets from the: lowliest blossoms beé- 
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fore which that donkey biped, man, 
would prefer to cranch a thistletop. 
Pray reader, if you are awake, read 
Miss B. upon the site of Dunlo Cas- 
tle. 


** Round it flowers of every bloom 
Wasted on the air their sweet perfume ; 
And cyprus trees their amber wept, 
O’er beds of rose and violet, 

And there the hop and eglantine 

Crept round the é/ex, ash and pine, 
While honeysuckle ped between 
The branches of each hazel screen! 
The Fawn and lambkin sported there— 
The stately swan sail’d on the mere, 
And goldfinch, linnet, lark, and dove, 
Sang and coo’d in every grove! 


There is a tableau that would make 
Pan blush for his Arcadia! Dunlo is 
a complete Irish paradise, with, as the 
Exeter showmen say “all kinds of 
hanimals, including hanimal birds and 
hanimalfish,”-the prodigal flowers wast- 
ing their superabundant perfume! the 

rus, like the “ sorrowing sea-bird” 
in Lalla Rookh, weeping amber! the 
hop, not jumping vulgarly, but creeping 
round the ilex! and the sly honey- 
suckle taking a peep through the fil- 
berts, just to show what fine clover the 
lambkins were in : lastly, the aviary in 
every grove, for, doubtless, there were 
a dozen! Really Miss B. we are nei- 
thermore norless than Tytirised already; 
we recline beneath the shade of the 
spreading beech, and impovisatrise in 
honour of the woodland muse, with the 
rude minstrelsy of our oaten pipe ; all 
your fair sketch of rural scenery re- 
quired was a brindled cow, or a fat ox, 
and we should have been bucolic for 
ever. If you can, put a bull in your 
second edition, they go admirably in a 
line with four feet, perhaps because they 
are quadrupeds themselves, But gently, 
Miss B., what is this? 


“* Short did the beauteous vision last— 
For sudden blew an headlong blast, 
And swept beneath the dark blue mere 
The little boat and maiden fair, 

He heard the plash! and piercing cry 
Of one in death’s last my ; 

It died away as closed the wave, 

And all was silent as the grave ; 

The lake, the sky, was bright, serene, 
Nor vestige of the wreck was seen, 
Save that a little white i 

Fill’d with aa ed near ; 
Soon plung’d the an in the tide,- 
Dashing with anewe ame aside 

The alee false—quick did exhume ! 
The lovely Rhinda from the tomb. 

We remember, in the earlier stage of 
our academic discipline, having. met 
with a captious examiner in the Eneid, 
who certainly censured most unwar- 


rantably an exertion on our part of the 
Vou. I, 
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jus proprium patrie—the privilege of 
bull-making—upon our translating 
“ viros mediis exponit in undis,” “ lands 
the heroes in the midst of the waters.” 
Now, Miss B. we should think a pretty 
fair authority for such a figure of speech, 
if, as no doubt she did, she meant that 
the Ostman really exhumed Rhinda from 
the “ closed wave,” and we conclude that 
Miss B. owes us as good a bull in her 
next “Pastoral,” which, however, we do 
not hope to be paid either by a draft 
upon J. K. L. or the Pope. 

A little \earning is a dangerous thing, 
and, in truth, among the many exempli- 
fications of this maxim, which the 
“ Prince of Killarney” affords, we can- 
not select a more appropriate than the 
subjoined. 


“ The monarch blew a blast to guide 
The frail skiff to the island side ; 

And saw with pleasure, flutter li t, 
The pendant of the Dunlo knigh 
Waving like Sappho’s plumage fair, 
O’er the clear surface of the mere.”’ 


We have consulted our memories, 
which, however, are certainly none of 
the best, and for this reason we have 
had recourse to a few authorities which 
are very far from the worst, and yet 
have not been able to’ discover any 
grounds for furnishing — with a 
pair of wings. No doubt Miss B. was 
acquainted with the classical legend 
about “dying swans,” and we will not 
assert that she was not familiar with 
Horace’s egotistical metamorphosis, 
“ mutor in alitem,” probably, therefore, 
she may imagine she could not do better 
than “ feather” the Lesbian maid also. 
We are left to our own conjectures, 
however, what genus the “ Tenth Muse” 
belonged to, whether a halcyon or a 
cormorant, or whether, as she assuredly 
has been ranked by Miss B. in the 
class of “aquatics” she might not at 
once, from the nature of her last exploit 
at Leucate, be concluded a fair speci- 
men of a “ Jenny Diver.” 

There is a further curious piece of 
information in the following lines, if 
they are correct in what they state. 


“* And now upon the dark blue tide, 
A small black speck was seen to glide, 
Like as upon the Ganges’ stream, 

At sunset flits the solar beam.” 


Really it is a pity that the knowledge 
of Geography and Astronomy in the 
foregoing extract should be so sadly 
obscured by the—we think—untenable 
simile in the comparison of a “solar 

2rF 
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beam” performing a farewell pirouette 
on the Ganges, to the sober gliding of 
a “black speck” on the “ Mucruss 
mere.” 

Among the various perilous and too 
often fatal occupations which we have 
both heard and read of the Alpine 
hunters being engaged in, we were 
never apprised of the nature and ob- 
jects of their lighter pursuits until this 
moment ; but so it is, that Sir Joseph 
Bankes, of entomological memory, has 
many a rival of his fame in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mont Blanc who, we 
trust, may obtain a like immortality in 
the cantos of “O’Donoughue,” to that 
which was generously conferred on Sir 
Joseph in the lyries of Peter Pindar. 


** O'Donoghue stood upon the prow, 
His dark plumage waving over his brow, 
So stands on lofty pinnacle 
Over-hanging chasm, deep, and dell, 
The Alpine hunter holding there 

His finely woven silken snare, 

To catch the gaudy butterfly, 

Fluttering in the summer sky! 


We close our extracts from this very 
entertaining poem, by a specimen of 
the fair Miss B.’s descriptive powers, 
which are graphic in the extreme. A 
serf of O’Donoughue’s is furnishing a 
likeness of his sovereign for the edifi- 
cation of the Ostman whom we have 
mentioned already. 


“* Thou knowest our prince has no compeer, 
As hero bold he stands premier, 

The first in war, the last in peace, 

Of giant frame and cherub face— 

Compared to his, the falcon’s eye 

Is not more sharp, for bird or fly, 

That ever soar’d aloft on wing, 

By arrow shot he down will bring, 

Nor is his hand inferior to 

His gazzle eye of brightest blue.” 


So much for O’Donoghue’s “ per- 
sonel.” We cannot, however, give the 
palm to Miss B. in this department in 
preference to the minstrel of “ Monck- 
ton Castle.” Let the reader observe 
the pathos and simplicity of the fol- 
lowing: 


** Naithlesse to stablish her rights, I ween, 
Lived in this castle young Cherubine, 
Her cheeks, where dimples made beauteous 
breach, 
Daintily dawned, and the down on each 
Was soft as fur of unfingered peach; 
Her glances shot out a Sore ame, 
And the sky is blue, and her eyes were the 
same !”” 
* * * * 


Yet her favored warden could he but sing, 
He not unlistened would touch the string, 
Tho’ he was a man of uuchiselled face, 
From eye to eye too petty a space, 

A jester withouten one attic joke— 

And the greatest liar that ever spoke !” 


In our humble opinion the “ Minstrel” 


carries the day. He sketches the qua- 
lities, mental and personal, with the 
hand of a master, leaving no deficiency 
for the indolent imagination to form its 
still more idle conjectures about. But 
time and space, which, so far from an- 
nihilating, we have not the power even 
to controul, urge us towards a close, 
yet before we conclude our remarks 
upon “ O’Donoughue,” which abounds 
with peculiarities similar to those al- 
ready quoted, besides occasional de- 
fiances of the ordinary and unpoetical 
rules of grammar, we would, with all 
deference, suggest to Miss B., as to all 
the fair worhippers of the “ Vocal 
Nine,” the propriety of such serious 
study as would embrace a very extended 
course of polite literature, as also some 
share of the graver departments of 
knowledge. The present age is too 
refined not to turn with disgust from 
conceptions, no matter how original, or 
the traits of natural genius, it matters 
not how bright, if clothed in the gro- 
velling and unsuitable language which 
only ignorance can supply, and which 
the self-conceit of too many vain-glo- 
rious authors will never permit them to 
make the effort to amend. What be- 
comes of the hero with the “ gazzle 
eye,” and the heroines of the poem 
whose names we need not enumerate, 
of the ghosts, fairies, and banshees, of 
which there is a plentiful sprinkling? 
and what will become of the seven 
cantos which bear a slight resemblance 
to those of the Lady of the Lake in their 
names, and none whatever in their con- 
tents, once that we have consigned them 
to the shelf from whence they came— 
upon all these issues we shall allow the 
reader’s fancy the most unlimited scope 
of divination, from the lowest degree of 
probability to the very apex of the most 
unqualified assurance. The next on 
our list is rather a strange composition, 
and cannot be passed without a brief 
notice, for two reasons—the first, that 
we enjoyed a very exquisite description 
of the author’s indignation at his pub- 
lishers, because they presumed to bring 
out “ The Mountain Spirit” on a wet 
day! to which he attributed the damp- 
ening of the public ardour and the 
necessary consequence of the first edi- 
tion remaining, to a copy, “in statu 
quo.” He must be an original, if this 
were the sole proof he could adduce of 
his utter singularity, and therefore de- 
serves a remark en passant, as upon the 
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other ground, that we never met with a 
more marvellous metre than that of the 
“ Mountain Spirit.” For instance, 

How beauty flies 

Where sable care 

Comes on raven wing ; 

And armed Time, 

(Destructive God), 

Follows close behind, 

The ship of life, 

For ever toss’d 

On a starless sea ; 

The salty wave, 

Beneath whose lash, 

Is heard the bubbling groan ! 

* * * * 


Now in the West, 
Theradiant sun 

To his God declines ; 
O’er shiver’d altars, 
Fallen domes, 
Theraby beam 

Its working glare 
Wildly smites ! 

And so on, for whole pages, trips the 
“ Spirit.” But we have had enough of 
it, and shall turn with pleasure to a 
very interesting and unpretending 
morceau, from the pen of a reverend 
author of great literary eminence. How 
admirably he developes his immediate 
inspiration from the genius of face- 
tiousness must strike the reader at 
once on perusal of the ensuing lines. 
They savour a little of the “ Lakist” 
school, but far be it from us to cast a 
stain upon the divine garb of simplicity 
upon. which we should say a good deal 
had we not been anticipated ‘by what 
old Jacob Tonson used to call more 
“able pens.” 

ON MY BEING REFUSED THE LOAN OF AN 

UMBRELLA, BY A CERTAIN LADY, 

When rain smartly fell, 

1 ask’d an umbrell 

From kind Mrs. Doe, 

Who cried out, “‘ No, no, 

I'll not let you take it, 

As no doubt you’d break it. 

Go, child, lay it by, 

The wind is so high 

It surely would tear it, 

And who would repair it ? 

I don’t care a pin, 

If your’e wet to the skin, 

I'll not lose a penny, 

By you or by any.” 

Thus, void of all shame, 

Spoke out the fine dame ; 
hen home I must pace, 

The rain in my faee, 

And thanks to Penella, 

That deny’d the umbrella! 

At a future period we shall resume 
our “Random Poetics,” and commit 
a few further depredations upon the 
‘Stores of Posterity, We would now once 
more recommend all of every sex who 
aspire after that species of fame, now 
by far the most difficult of attainment, 
“the poetical,” not to approach the foun- 
tains of Pirene ere their genius be pu- 
rified, andtheir taste refined from the 
dross of ignorance and self-sufficiency 
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The Muses, to be won, must be wooed 
by gentle approaches ; they never fail 
to shrink from the rude grasp of un- 
couth and uncivilized violence ; this we 
have seen tolerably well exemplified in 
the rather indifferent success of the 
“uneducated Poets ;” very few of whom 
have approached the fame of Robert 
Burns, whom we shall mention as the 
most splendid exception whereby to 
prove our rule, inany defineable num- 
ber of degrees. As it is still a moot 
point whether Shakspeare was or was 
not indebted in some degree to art, we 
shall not adduce him as an example 
where we are discussing the capabilities 
of nature per se ; besides we take it for 
granted that no one has any intention 
of breaking a lance upon the ground of 
uncultivated genius with him, about 
whom Dr. Johnson has left nothing for 
admiration to express : neither should 
we permit the ‘unschooled’ to build 
upon Swift as a model or an ally, be- 
cause he obtained his University degree 
by special grace, which he had the wit 
to convert from its proper meaning 
into a particular compliment.—The 
natural talent which springs elastic from 
the pressure of adverse circumstances, 
or unassisted by the extrinsic aid of 
academic education, of itself at once 
commands notice and approval, is in- 
deed of the most brilliant and dazzling 
character, but it appears with the inter- 
vals of centuries between its rare and 
beautiful risings ; and as wisely in sooth 
might the unfledged gosling attempt in 
all its affected majesty of impotence to 
rival the soarings of the eagle, as the 
very many silly and incompetent muse- 
mongers to catch, through the fog of 
their folly and ridiculous aspirings, even 
one glance at the glorious train of the 
great luminary, which would not have 
its beams polluted by lighting, for an 
instant, on the stagnant vapours that 
hover round their turbid intellect. 

We owe to the kindness of a gentle- 
man, who formerly distinguished himself 
asa successful candidate for the Vice- 
Chancellor’s prizes in our University, 
an original letter from Sir Walter Scott 
in reply to a note, which he sent to 
Sir W. S. with one of his poems; 
which having received permission to in- 
sert, and as it bears strongly upon our 
subject, independently of every other 
inducement, we haste to submit to the 
reader, and so to close for the present. 

“Sir,—lam obliged with your letter, 
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I generally am unwilling to correspond 
on the subject of Poetry, with aspirants 
after the favour of the Muses, because 
one must give pain by criticism or per- 
haps excite false hopes by complaisance, 
and neither alternative is pleasant. But 
youth is a sacred word with me, and has 
at all times a right to the best advice 
which experience enables me to offer. 
Your early composition shews I think 
both spirit andthought, and expression, 
but it has many of the faults incident 
to early composition, in particular the 
language is at times too flowery to ex- 

ress the author's precise meaning. But 
have had only time to look at the ver- 
ses, otherwise I should find more to 
censure as well as to applaud. 

I greatly approve of your resolution 
to work hard at your studies, there is no 
rising to any permanent eminence in 
literature, without knowing a great deal 
more than others do, and Horace you 
know tells us 

"= est principium et fons.” 

“There is, beside, this weighty con- 
sideration, that if you should ever fail 
of becoming an eminent poet, a matter 
which many depend upon chance as well 
as merit, you cannot fail of becoming a 
learned, accomplished, and respectable 
man. The cultivation of the under- 
standing will be in thiscase to you what 
the diligent digging of their father’s 
garden was to the peasants in the fable, 
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they did not find the treasure which his 
dying words led them to seek, but they 
raised an excellent crop, which was as 
good athing. Let me hope that your 
studies tend to some profession ; that of 
literature alone, and for subsistence, is 
the most miserable in the world, you 
must either be a slave of the daily press 
and sell your daily thoughts for your 
daily bread, or you must court the ca- 
price of the Public by compositions, 
adopted not at your own choice, but 
that of the booksellers, and sacrifice of 
course both literary and even personal 
independence, whereas having a pro- 
fession you may use literature as a staff 
to support you occasionally, not as a 
crutch to lean upon, and write when 
you mes and how you please. 
“ Tothese few hints I can only add 
the propriety of abstaining from dissi- 
ations of cvery kind, which seldom 
‘ail, when habitually practiced, to de- 
prave the imagination, and destroy the 
powers designed for higher purposes. I 
can only add, that I remain your sin- 
cere friend and well-wisher, as well as 
obliged servant, 
Watter Scorrt.” 
10, Stephen’s-green, 
Wednesday, 1825. 
“ P. S.—The kindness of my Dublin 
friends has scarce left me a moment to 
write these lines.” 
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That our observations can have much 
effect in checking the present head- 
long career of lawlessness and revolu- 
tion, is, perhaps, too flattering an ex- 
pectation to be entertained. “The 
march of intellect is, we fear, too far ad- 
vanced to allow the still small voice of 
reason to meet with much attention. 
Nevertheless, although we may not be 
successful in stemming the torrent of 
anarchy, it will be some satisfaction to 
have placed our opinions upon record. 
Legislators, who have failed in their 
opposition to an injurious measure, do 
not conceive, that they fully acquit 
themselves of their duty, unless they 
enter their protests. 

In considering the phenomena, which 
the present system of misgovernment 
presents to our view, it appears to us, 
that many of the dangerous mistakes 
into which modern reformers fall, may 
be traced to one or two errors :—one 
of these errors is the endeavour to a 
ply principles which hold good only in 
the simple and original rudiments of 
society, to that complex, artificial, and 
heterogeneous combination, a modern 
state. Revolutionists are fond of in- 
sisting on the natural equality of men, 
and are ready to inform us, that all 
members of the community are invest- 
ed with equal rights. he truth of 
these principles, when applied to so- 
ciety, resolved into its primary ele- 
ments, is not more evident than is 
their falsehood, in reference to the so- 
cial body, when moulded into the form 
of a civilized nation. In the same 
way we are free to admit, that a re- 
formed house of commons is more con- 
sonant with the abstract theory of re- 
presentation, than it was as formerly 
constituted. And yet this admission 
does not one whit alter our conviction, 
that the, so called, reformation of the 
house of commons was the most insane 
and reckless project that ever disgraced 
the councils of profligate political em- 
pirics. 

Another prolific source of error con- 
sists in the want of a comprehensive 


view of the various interests and num- 
berless relations, which exist in the 
complicated machinery of our political 
system. It belongs to contracted un- 
derstandings to see things only in 
detail ; the various parts and members, 
which constitute one great whole, ap- 
pear to them isolated and independent ; 
they perceive a “mighty maze,” but 
are unable to discover that it is “ not 
without a plan.” A melancholy in- 
stance of this want of philosophic scope 
is exhibited by our reforming legisla- 
tors in their treatment of the British 
constitution. That any part of this 
admirable edifice should appear to their 
discriminating eyes to be corrupt, is 
sufficient cause for its removal. To 
consider its relations and independen- 
cies, to ascertain whether it be not 
pts connected with the other 
parts which it is desirable to preserve ; 
such reflections as these are beneath 
the notice of their enlarged philosophy, 
which condescends to view things only 
in the nakedness of metaphysical ab- 
straction. They do not remember, 
that the sunenil of a decayed buttress 
or mouldering pillar may occasion the 
downfall of the entire structure ; they 
do not call to mind, that the amputa- 
tion of a diseased limb may extinguish 
the vital spark in the whole body ; 
they forget that in eradicating the 
tares, they may root out the wheat 
also. Dangerous and fatal as the 
mistakes arising from these sources 
certainly are, would to God they were 
the only errors with which our rulers 
could be charged !—would to God 
that, although their judgments were 
warped, their intentions were upright !— 
would to God, that to weak heads 
they did not add perverted hearts ! 
But what abstract theory will account 
for—what weakness of intellect ex- 
tenuate the reckless robbery of 
chartered rights—the establishment of 
opish education in Ireland—insulting 
egislative enactments against the tried 
supporters of British connexion in this 
country—the fatal coalition with France 
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to support a nation of popish rebels in 
their revolt against the lawful authority 
of our old and ancient protestant ally— 
the reduction to beggary of our much 
venerated clergy? But time would 
fail us to complete the dismal catalogue, 
and mathematicians though we be, we 
confess ourselves unable to sum the in- 
finite series of calamities, which the 
Grey administration has brought upon 
the country. 

That unprincipled spoliators should 
attack the possessions of the church, is 
not matter of surprise. To address 
any observations to them would be a 
mere waste of argument. As well 
might we enter into a discussion upon 
the rights of property with the footpad, 
who omni our money or our life ; 
but if there be any moderate and well- 
meaning men, who consider the pro- 
perty of ecclesiastics as less sacred than 
that of the laity, to them we would beg 
to address a few brief remarks. 

One grand source of misconception 
upon this point, appears to be the tacit 
assumption, that property which is held 
under certain onnpeentT gerne y, to 
the enjoyment of which the perform- 
ance of certain duties is attached—is 
not, in reality, property at all. The 
possessors of ecclesiastical property are 
required to fulfil certain conditions, to 

»erform certain duties, and, therefore, 
it is assumed, that their estates are sa- 
laries, which the state is at liberty to 
give, to lessen, or to withhold. ‘The 
vis consequentie of this deduction, we 
confess ourselves not sagacious enough 
to discover ; on the contrary we boldly 
assert, that, if the necessity of fulfilling 
certain conditions invalidate the right 
of property, there is no such thing as 
property in theempire. We distinctly 
affirm that there is not one solitary in- 
dividual in his Majesty’s dominions, 
who. possesses a shilling of uncondi- 
tional property. Haye any of our li- 
beral legislators, any of our new-light 
politicians, in whose vocabulary church 
reform and church robbery are synoni- 
mous terms, ever heard of forfeited 
estates? Have they ever heard of 
treason, felony, misprision of treason, 
premunire, &c.? _ And do they know 
what effect the commission of any of 
these offences would have ontheir broad 
acres? All estates then are forfeitable 
for certain crimes ; that is, in other 
words, the possessors of them are re- 
quired by law to conform to certain con- 


ditions. But does this weaken their te- 
nure, so long as those conditions are 
observed? Who will have the hardi- 
hood to say so? This then is the real 
state ofthe case. All estates, both lay 
and ecclesiastical, are held condition- 
ally upon the observance of certain du- 
ties specified by law, and we are unable 
to discover anything in the duties im- 
posed upon churchmen, calculated to 
invalidate their rights. The quali- 
fications required of ecclesiastics are 
that they shall be men of learning and 
piety, that they shall reside upon their 
cures, and that they shall devote 
their time and attention to the welfare 
of their flocks ; that these should be 
the conditions required ot them, may 
no doubt, in the eyes of modern re- 
formers, appear cause sufficient to nul- 
lify their right to their incomes, and to 
sap the foundations of property. But 
to those not so far advance in the 
march of intellect,it would not appear 
any very grievous calamity, if the pos- 
session of all estates whatsoever was 
incumbered with similar duties. 

But some of those who clamour loud- 
est about church property being the 
property of the state, are at other times, 
with admirable consistency, prepared 
to inform us that it belongs to the poor. 
And in support of this second claim, 
they conjure up some lying legend 
about an original fourfold division of the 
revenues of the church. I answer then, 
we deny that there was ever a fourfold 
division of the property of the estab- 
lished church. Before the existence of 
an establishment, the voluntary con- 
tributions of the people were indeed 
divided into four parts: one for the sup- 
port of the bishops, another for the 
maintenance of the clergy, a third for 
the building of churches, and a fourth 
for the relief of the poor. But when 
permanent endowments rendered the 
bishops and clergy nolonger dependent 
on the eleemosynary support of the 
people, and when the building and re- 
pairing of churches were also provided 
for by a charge on land, the contribu- 
tions of the people ceased to be divided 
into four parts, and were directed whol- 
ly to the relief of the poor. These col- 
lections ceased in England on the es- 
tablishment of poor laws, but still ex- 
ist toa certain extent in Scotland and 
Ireland, where poor-boxes are handed 
about the churches on Sundays. Such 
is the foundation of the boasted argu- 
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ment derived from the fourfold division 
of church property ! 

But the beggars and the state are not 
without competitors, in their claims 
upon the revenues of the church. The 
popish landholders of Ireland think 
their right to the tithe of the lands 
undeniable. It may not be amiss there- 
fore to consider the case of church pro- 
perty, with respect to landlord and ten- 
ant. It will not be denied that land, 
which is subject to tithe, sells propor- 
tionably lower than land which is tithe- 
free, that is, in other words, the buyer 
of land purchases nine-tenths of the 
value of the ground. These nine-tenths, 
and these only, are his property, and 
these he sets to his tenants for corres- 
ponding rents. Upon the remaining 
one-tenth, neither landlord nor tenant 
have any claim whatever. The inher- 
itor of land, in like manner, inherits 
only nine-tenths of the value of his es- 
tate, and is in this respect, similarly 
situated with the original purchaser. 

Those who view the church estab- 
lishment in this light, can see no mean- 
ing in such expressionsas that the church 
costs the public too much, that it is too 
burdensome upon the people. They can- 
not understand how an institution can 
cost the public anything, which is sup- 
a by revenues, exclusively its own, 

y revenues which do not belong to the 
public, and which therefore are not sub- 
tracted from the pockets of the public, 
nor can they readily perceive in what 
respect it is burdensome upon the people, 
that they are not put in possession of 
property, upon which they have no 
moral or legal claim whatever. 

Were a foreigner, a stranger to the 
circumstances of our nation, to be in- 
formed that there existed in this coun- 
try anestablished church, that its mi- 
nisters were learned, pious, and exem- 
plary men, that they were possessors of 
property, as sacred as any in the empire, 
that this their lawful income they spent 
in constant residence among their flocks, 
that in order to qualify them for their 
—_ calling, they had received a liberal 
and expensive education, that in enter- 
ing into their honorable profession, they 
had been sanctioned and encouraged by 
the government of the country ; and 
were he further informed that the na- 
tion so highly favoured, was the empire 
of Britain—of Britain, whose justice, 
whose laws, whose polity, whose con- 
stitution have been the theme of admi- 
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tation to philosophers, statesmen and 
historians, and the envy of civilized 
Europe, what would be his natural con- 
clusion? Would he not take it for 
granted that these deserving men weré 
not only protected in all their rights, 
but cherished and honored by the pa- 
ternal care of a friendly government ? 
And could he be accused of incredulity 
if he refused to give credence to the 
following agonizing tale :— 

It is now more than two years since 
the Clergy of the Established Church, 
throughout a great part of this country, 
have received any of their lawful in- 
come, if we except the wretched pit- 
tance doled out to them by the grudg- 
ing hands of a hostile government. In 
bespeaking public sympathy for our 
injured clergy, we are persuaded that 
it is only necessary to state their case 
as it really is, and to let the facts speak 
for themselves, a plain, unvarnished tale. 
Were their sufferings known to the 
public, we think toc well of the Pro- 
testants of this country—we think too 
well of the British nation—we think 
too well of human nature, to suppose 
they could be heard with indifference. 
The British public, we are well aware, 
have but little idea of the condition of 
our impoverished clergy. But we have 
lived amorgst them, and can speak from 
actual observation. We have seen 
their once happy homes, lately the 
scenes of contented competence and 
peaceful domestic enjoyment, now the 
abodes of wasting — and fearful 
anticipation. We have seen sons, the 
solace and the hope of their parents’ 
declining years, summoned home from 
school or from the University, to share 
in the miseries of the paternal roof, 
because the blessings of a liberal edu- 
cation could no longer be extended to 
them. We have seen daughters, the 
ornaments and darlings of the domestic 
scene, torn from the embraces of their 
sorrowing parents, to earn among 
strangers that subsistence which could 
no longer be afforded to them in their 
father’s house. We have seen Minis- 
ters of the Established Church de- 
— of the very necessaries of life, 

arassed by vexatious creditors, and 
rescued from the ignominy of a gaol 
only by the humiliating alternative of 
accepting alms. Nor are the actual 
privations of poverty the only, or even 
the most bitter, ingredient in the cup of 
of their sorrows. He was no superfi- 
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cial observer of human nature who 
said— 
* Of all the griefs that harass the distressed, 
Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest.” 


The beggared clergy are surrounded 
by the malignant authors of their woes. 

hey are living amongst those to whom 
their fallen state is a subject at once of 
triumph and of mockery. And we 
have seen a Minister of the Gospel 
pursued to and from his Church, on the 
Sabbath day, with the imprecations and 
insults of the surrounding populace, 
whilst his dejected look and threadbare 
garments excited their derisionand their 
jeers ! 

And now, at the barof public opinion, 
we appeal to all classes of his Majesty’s 
subjects to determine whether there is 
any security for property under a 
Government which permits, if it does 
not encourage, this monstrous combi- 
nation. We appeal even to those most 
hostile to our establishment. We tell 
them that the Government which will 
not respect the rights of their enemies, 

will not respect their own. 


“ Tua res agitur cum proximus ardet 
Ucalegon.” Nor is their danger the 
greater nor the less, because Ugalegon 
is their friend or their foe. No! Our 
rulers have permitted the rights of pro- 
er to become an empty name, and 

ook on with stoical indifference whilst 
the laws of the land are trampled under 
foot. No! There is no safety under an 
administration which considers the im- 
mortal principles of truth and justice 
secondary to some temporary and ques- 
tionable expediency. Landlords of Ire- 
Jond look to your title deeds. The 
sacrilegious spoliators, who have robbed 
your clergy, call upon you with a voice 
of thunder to “ set your houses in 
order.” Do you look for protection to 
the government? So did your pastors. 
They leaned upon a broken reed. Will 

ou do the same? Be wise in time. 

here is no safety under rulers who 
regard not vested rights ; and where 
we find the will to do injustice, how 
shall we obtain security but by taking 
away the power? 
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University Intelligence. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Dupin University. 


By the kindness of a legal friend, we 
are enabled to present to our readers, the 
highly interesting law argument, relative 
to the “ad eundem” degrees, which was 
argued before George Bennett, Esq. 
K.C., Assessor to the Returning Officer, 
and the Provost of the University, at the 
late election. The very important argu- 
ment and judgment on the rights of Ba. 
chelors of Medicine, Law, and Divinity, 
shall be given in our next, 

Is a Master of Arts, or a person of a 
higher degree in Oxford or Cambridge, 
who has obtained an “ad eundem” de- 
gree, in the University of Dublin, enti- 
tled to vote in this University, under 
the 60th section ef the. Irish. Reform 
Bill? ‘ 

Mr. Solicitor-General argued against 
the right. An “ad eundem” degree is 
one of apurely honorary nature. There 
are two kinds of degrees; one conferred, 
after the performance of the statutable 
qualitications; the other, by mere favour, 
as of grace. A Master of Arts from 
this University, on obtaining an “ad eun- 
dem” degree in Oxford or Cambridge is 
not entitled to political privileges there ; 
why should there be privilege granted 
here in such a case, without a perfect re- 
ciprocity? As to the meaning of the 
phrase, “degrees not by grace only,” it 
is well explained in the commentary on 
the statute of -pluralities (21 H. 8. c. 
13.) in Gibson’s codex p. 908. note 9. in 
which it is stated that the phrase means 
that the party obtaining a degree not by 
grace only, has performed the statutable 
exercises in order fo such degree, without 
any favour or dispensation therein. That 
shews the nature of the distinction ex- 
pressed in the 139th page of the college 
statutes. The exercitia there mentioned 
are the academical ucts which the statutes 
require. 
obtained “sine exercitiis.” The “ad 
eundem” degree is founded on a certificate 
from the English University, and there- 
fore “sine exercitiis.”. The English de- 
gree on which the ad eundem degree is 
founded, may have been granted “speci- 
ali gratia.” The “ad eundem” degree is 
not one for which our University “se 
spondet;” it is given ‘honoris causi,” 
and not “actuum causa.” 

Provost. The Board has the means 
of ascertaining, by an inspection of the 

Vou, I. 
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English degree, whether it was granted 
speciali gratia. 

The patent of collation to a Bishop- 
ric isa title to a degree; so also every 
privy councillor has such a title. 

Assessor. Such degrees are not “ad 
eundem” degrees. 

Mr. Lendrick argued in support of the 
right. The question is simply a matter 
of evidence; and the point is, what is the 
evidence of the “exercitia prestita?” The 
rules and ordinances in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge being substantially the same as 
those of this University, the “ad eundem” 
degree is admitted, not “ honoris causa,” 
but because there is a certificate produced 
to satisfy the triple caput here, of exer- 
cises performed there; and which, if per- 
formed here would entitle the party per- 
forming them to his degree of A.M. In 
the college statutes, p. 138, cap, 4. “ De 
gratiis concedendis,” this same reason is 
given; “qui eademstatuta habent, idem- 
que tempus nobiscum observant in gradi- 
bus capessendis.” The degree from the 
English University is evidence of the 
performance of the exercises by the per- 
son who has obtained it. That is vouched 
for by the senior Proctor, who acts upon 
his own knowledge, where the exercises 
are performed here; and where they are 
performed in the English University, he 
acts upon documentary evidence, recog- 
nized as authentic. As to the objection 
that an ad eundem degree might be ob- 
tained upon an English degree granted 
by special favour, that has been satisfac- 
torily answered by the explanation given 
by the Provost. The ad eundem degree 
is only conferred on graduates of the 
English Universities at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, consequently cases of honorary 
degrees conferred on graduates of the 
Scotch Universities do not apply. The 
reason why Masters of Arts from our 
University, taking out ad eundem degrees 
in Oxford and Cambridge, have not poli- 
tical privileges there, is that residence is 
required for a certain number of Terms, 
and that is not required here. 

On the 17th of December, the Asses- 
sor gave judgment in favour of the right. 
« The question in this case is, whether an 
ad eundem degree must be considered as 
one of a purely hongrary nature? If it 
be not of that nature, the right cannot be 
disputed. Degrees are granted either by 
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special grace, or by reason of exercises 
performed. The former is of a purely 
honorary nature, being conferred at the 
will of the Board, and sanctioned by the 
University. In cap. 4. p. 139. the ad 
eundem degree is referred to, as distinct 
from the degree obtained by special fa- 
vour ; and as the party claiming it, must 
have taken the same degrees under the 
same statutes and after the same lapse of 
time as here, the necessary exercises are 
performed by him, and consequently his 
degree ad eundem, is not of a purely ho- 
norary nature. The right, therefore, is 
in my judgment clearly established.” 

The Quarterly “Examinations com- 
menced on Tuesday, Jan. 22, and termi- 
nate on Feb, Ist inst. 

The subjects for the Vice-chancellor’s 
compositions are, for Graduates, «« The 
advantages of Political Economy” and 
for Undergraduates, “ Druid.” 

Mr. Saurin has given his opinion, that 
any persons registering after the 23d of 
January last, will not be enabled to vote 
at the elections of members for the Uni- 
versity. If this decision be correct, ma- 
ny persons will lose their right of voting 
for College, as it was generally supposed 
that the time for replacing the names of 
voters {on the books did not terminate 
until the 7th of this month ; which day 
is six calendar months from the time of 
passing the Reform Bill, and virtually 
the period allowed in the clause relative 
to our University. Mr. Saurin’s decision 
is, we believe, grounded on the difference 
between lunar and calendar months, the 
former of which he supposes to be in- 
tended by the Bill, and which terminated 
on the 23d of last month. 
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On Thursday, the 6th inst., the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—J. Spink Wadham, 
grandcomp.; Rev. J. J. Vaughan, Mer- 
ton; A. Mangles, Merton. 

Buchelors of Arts—C. Boys, Scholar 
of Merten; W. Harrison, Scholar of 
Brazennose; T. W. Allies, Scholar of 
Wadham; J. P. Keigwin, Scholar of 
Wadham; H, F. Cheshire, Wadham ; 
G.T. Clare, Fellow of St. John’s; W. 
Froude, Oriel. 

On Thursday, the 13th inst., the fol- 
lowing degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Kev. G. D. George, 
Scholar of Jesus; Rev. E. A. Waller, 
Brasennose ; Rev. G. D. Grundy, Bra- 
sennose; Rev. W. Drake, Lincoln; 
Rev, J. King, Baliol; Rev. A, D. Stac- 
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poole, Fellow of New Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts--J. R. Harvey, St. 
Alban Hall; G. H. Somerset, St. Ma- 
ry Hall; J. D. Giles, Exhibitioner of 
C. C. C.; R. G. Macmullen, Scholar of 
C. C.C.; W. Pearson, Scholar of Uni- 
versity; J. W. M. Berry, Brazennose ; 
J. W. Macdonald, Ch. Ch.; A. J. P. 
Lutwyche, Queen’s; E. Wear, Queen’s; 
S. C. Denison, Scholar of Balliol: W. 
H. Lushington, Oriel; W. Spooner, 
Oriel. 

December 15. 

Magdalen Hall—Lusby Scholarship— 
The late Mr, Henry Lusby, of Nave- 
stock, Essex, having left some estates to 
the University, in trust for the promotion 
of sound and religious learning in Mag- 
dalen Hall, in such manner as the Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, and the 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, for the 
time being, shall direct, the President and 
the Principal have, determined to found 
in Magdalen Hall, Three Scholarships, 
open to all Undergraduate Members of 
the University of Oxford, who are not 
under four, er above eight Terms standing 
from their matriculation, The election 
of the first Scholar will take place next 
Term. 

In a Convocation holden on Wednes- 
day last, for the purpose of choosing two 
Burgesses to represent the University in 
Parliament, Sir R, H. Inglis, Bart., D. 
C. L. of Christ Church, and T. G. B. 
Estcourt, Esq, D. C. L, of Corpus 
Christi College, were unanimously elect- 
ed. The former was nominated by the 
Very Rev. the Dean of Christ Church, 
and the latter by the Rev. the President 
of Corpus, . 

On Thursday last, the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. J. S. 
Richards, Fellow of Exeter. 

Masters of Arts—T. Clutton, Fellow 
of New Goll; Rev. G. Taylor, Exeter. 

On the 4th inst., Mr. B. Williams, of 
Trinity College, was elected an Exhibi- 
tioner on the Fitzgerald Foundation, 
Queen’s College; and on the same day, 
Mr. E. Meyrick was elected an Exhibi- 
tioner on the Foundation of Sir Francis 
Bridgman. 

On the 7th inst., Mr. G. M. Giffard 
was admitted Scholar of New College. 

On. Monday last, Mr, H. Faweett, of 
University College, was elected to an 
open Scholarship in that Society, on the 
Foundation of Mr. Browne; and Mr, 
J. Brenchley, to a, Scholarship attached 
to Maidstone Grammar School, on the 
Foundation of Mr. Guusley. 
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At an election holden at Corpus Christi 
College, on Wednesday, Dec. 12, the 
Rev. R. M.A., and the Rev, T, Med- 
land, M.A., were elected actual Fellows 


_ Of that''Society. 


On Thursday last, Mr. W. S. Richards, 
B.A., was admitted Scholar of Jesus 
College. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Friday, November 80, 1832. 


Joseph Walker, Esq., Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, was on the 22nd 
instant elected Probationary Fellow of 
Brasennose College Oxford. 

Ata cohgragnnen on Wednesday last, 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Physic—J. Johnson, Tri- 
nity. 

Bachelor in Divinity —The Rev. G. 
Wilkinson, St. John’s, 

Honorary Bachelor of Arts—The 
Hon. W. C. Wentworth Fitzwilliam, 
Trinity. 

Master of Art—J. W. Lubbock, Tri- 
nity, (comp.); L. Thompson, Trinity, 
(comp.); S. Marinden, Trinity; P, W. 
Ray, Clare-hall; W.P. Hulton, Down- 
ing College. 

Bachelors in Civil Law— W. Lowndes, 
Trinity-hall, (comp.); Rev. R. M. Hope; 
Trinity-hall ; Rev. H. B. Hall, Trinity- 
hall; T. Wirgham, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—W. J. Havart, 
St. John’s. 


A meeting of the Philosophical So- 
ciety was held on Monday evening, Pro- 
fessor Cumming, one of the Vice-pre- 
sidents of the Society, in the chair. 
Among the presents to the society, was 
announced a goat-sucker, presented by 
the Rev. G. A. Browne, and two bottles 
of water from the poisonous fountains of 
Wirosari, in China, presented by the 
Rev. L. Jenyns; also an account.of the 
effects of this water. A memoir was 
read by the Rev. R. Murphy, Fellow of 
Caius College, on « Elimination between 
an indefinite number of unknown quan- 
tities ;” and some memoranda on the 
architecture of Normandy, by the Rev. 
W. Whewell. After the meeting, Mr. 
Brook, of St. John’s, gave an account of 
the history of the various process of Ji- 
we and of the recent improvements 
introduced by Le Roi, Civiali, and Heur- 
teloup, and others. This account was 
illustrated by the exhibition of the instru- 
ments employed for this purpose, and by 
various drawings. 

The following is a list of the resident 
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members of Cambridge Uuniversity be- 
longing to each College :— 
In Commons In Lodgings 
TRIES ince 405 241 
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In College, 1,144. In Lodgings, 553. 
Matriculations (Mich. Term,) 383. 


December 7. 


The Vice-Chancellor has received from 
the solicitor of George Buxton Browne, 
Esq. a proposal to appropriate 2,000/. 
free of legacy duty, part of a bequest left 
to the said George Buxton Browne, in 
trust, by the Rev. John Crosse, late of 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, “for promoting 
the cause of true religion,” and to transfer 
the said sum to the University for. the 
purpose of founding Three Theological 
Scholarships. 

December 14. 


On Wednesday last the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn and the Right Hon. 
Charles Manners Sutton, of Trinity Col- 
lege, were elected representatives in Par- 
liament for this University. 

The office of Christian Advocate. has 
become vacant by the resignation of the 
Rev. Hugh James Rose. The election 
of a Christian Advocate will take place 
on the first of Januaty, 1833. Any 
person who has filled the office of Hulsean 
Lecturer is not eligible to this office. 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, the Rev. 
Professor Sedgwick, the president, being 
in the chair. Among the presents an- 
nounced to the society were several pieces 
of fish collected by Professor Henslow in 
the neighbourhood of Weymouth. Mr. 
Whewell read a continuation of his notes 
on the architecture of Picardy and Nor- 
mandy. After the business of the meet 
ing. Mr. Simms gave an account of the 
method of graduation of astronomical 
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instruments, by whieh he has divided the 


mural circle of eight feet diameter, re- 
cently placed in the observatory of this 
University, and divided in its actual 
place. This account was prefaced by a 
notice of the methods of engine dividing, 
or derivative graduation: and of the 
modes of original dividing, employed by 

ird, Graham, and Ramsden, previous 
to the one which has now superseded 
them, and which is the invention of Mr. 
Troughton. The explanation was illus- 
trated by the exhibion of models, and of 
some of the apparatus and calculations 
which have been actually employed for 
the observatory circle. 

The circle was brought to the obser- 
vatory in the beginning of October, and 
Mr. Simms has since been employed 
(personally) in cutting the gradations 
after the circle was mounted on its pier, 
an advantage which, we believe, no other 
instrument has ever possessed. The ob- 
sefvatory may be considered as, at least, 
equal in instrumental power to any similar 
establishment in the world. Another 
assistant will be required as soon as the 
new instrument is completely in action. 

December 21. 

The office of Hulsean Lecturer being 
vacant, the Trustees of Mr. Hulse’s Be- 
nefaction have given notice, that they pro- 

to proceed to the Election of a new 


turer on Tuesday, the lst of January, 
1833. 
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Paize Supsects.—The Vice-Chan- 
cellor has issued the following notice in 
the University :— 

I. His Royal Highness the Chancellor 
being pleased to give annually a third 
gold medal for the encouragement of 
English Poetry, to such resident. Under- 
graduate as shall compose the best Ode 
or the best Poem in heroic verse ; the 
Vice-Chancellor gives notice that the 
subject for the present year is— Delphi. 

II. The Representatives in Parlia- 
ment for this University being pleased.to 
give annually 

(1) The Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, for the encouragement of Latin 
Prose Composition, to be open to alt 
Bachelor of Arts, without distinction of 
years, who are not of sufficient standing 
to take the Degree of Master of Arts ; 
and 

(2) Two Prizes of Fifteen Guineas 
each, to be open to all Undergraduates, 
who shall have resided not less than seven 
years at the time when the exercises are 
to be sent in. 

The subject for the present year are, 

(1) For the bachelors, 

Quenam precipue sint labentis imperii 
indicia ? 

(2) For the Undergraduates, 

Utrum Servorum manumissio in Insulis 
Indorum Occidentalium confestim facta, 
plus boni aut mali secum afferat ? 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


We learn with regret, that this useful 
Society has been placed in a very novel 
and embarrassing situation. After all its 
ordinary arrangements for the last year 
were completed, the Treasury most un- 
expectedly made a reduction of £1,500 
in its usual small annual grant. The 
Society, in consequence, was scarcely 
able to meet its engagements, and its 
efforts to benefit the country were para- 
lysed. Its Lecture-room, which used to 
be crowded to excess with attentive audi- 
tories, have of late, presented empty 
benches. The long services of its Profes- 
sors and Officers have been compensated 
by considerably diminished salaries, Even 
the privilege of gratuitous attendance on 
all the Lectures enjoyed by the public 
for upwards of a quarter of a century has 


been suddenly withdrawn, to the great 
dissatisfaction of all classes of the com- 
munity. These sweeping changes in our 
National Establishment, which we could 
not have anticipated, do not, we think, 
reflect any credit on the Government. 
The Treasury carried those harsh mea- 
sures into effect without sufficient infor- 
mation or inquiry against the Royal Dub- 
lin Society, whilst they have acted with 
their usual partiality for the British Mu- 
seum. The Treasury did not trouble 
themselves, we are informed, by any direct 
communications to the Society, in order 
to gain information respecting its na- 
ture, objects and public utility, and the 
duties of its Professors and Officers. No— 
All this was quite unnecessary; they 
acted solely on the very meagre report of 
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a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made several years ago, which 
report is not only discreditable to that 
house, but an insult to this country, be- 
cause it was not founded on any examin- 
ation into the actual state of the Society, 
but: takes for granted, what is the very 
reverse of the fact, namely, that the So- 
ciety is not a public and national, but a 
private Establishment. The Dublin So- 
ciety claims to be the oldest Institution of 
the kind in Europe. It has done sub- 
stantial service to Ireland for,a hundred 
years, and so far is it from being a private 
Establishment, that we fearlessly assert 
it has stronger claims to be regarded as a 
national Institution, than even the British 
Museum, simply because it has gratuit- 
ously dispensed greater benefits to the 
community. And yet, that Select Com- 
mittee apparently ignorant of the consti- 
tution and objects of the Society, legislate 
for it, as they would fora private Dis- 
pensary, and hand it over to the Treasury, 
who, in the plenitnde of power, without 
farther inquiry, in these times of reform, 
quite revolutionise the Society. 

As it is scarcely fair to refer to public 
documents without quoting them, at least, 
in part, we trust our English readers will 
excuse us for making a short extract from 
a Treasury Minute which was presented 
to the House of Commons the 10th 
September, 1831. It will shew not only 
the narrow views, and want of informa- 
tion of the Select Committee, but the 
short-sighted policy, and unfairness with 
which the Treasury has treated the Na- 
tional Establishment of Ireland. That 
Minute thus proceeds, “ My Lords read 
the following passage from the Report of 
the Select Committee appointed to con- 
sider the Irish Miscellaneous Estimates, 
—Resolved. That it is expedient to bring 
such of the Estimates as may hereafter 
be presented to Parliament for the Mis- 
cellaneous Services of Ireland, under the 
direct control of the Treasury, subject to 
the responsibility of which department, 
it is the opinion of the Committee, that 
they should be in future submitted to the 
consideration of the House,” &c. My 
Lords then proceeded thus— 

«« The principle laid down by the Com- 

, mittee of the House of Commons has 
been to make the existence of local con- 
tribution, the test of the utility of an 
establishment like the Dublin Society, and 
the condition to be insisted on, in order 
to justify a grant of publicmoney. With 
this view it was suggested, that the at- 
tendance on the lectures of this Society 
should cease to be gratuitous, and that 
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any Lectureship, which did not annually 
produce £200 at the least, should be 
suppressed, the professorship should be 
abolished, and the salary struck out of the 
Estimate, In this opinion my Lords en- 
tirely concur, and feel it expedient that in 
future the accounts should be rendered 
and the Estimates founded upon the prin- 
ciples so laid down.” 

On referring to that report, we think 
it due to the Committee to state that their 
Lordships have put a most unwarrantable 
and forced construction on what is said 
respecting the Society’s lectureships, for 
there is not one word in the report of 
suppressing any lectureship, or abolishing 
any professorship and sériking its salary 
out of the Estimate; but the credit of 
this interpretation, and the recent changes 
in the Society, is given by his countrymen 
to the worthy Irish Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

If the above principle be sound, it will 
apply with greater effect to the British 
Museum, in the wealthy metropolis of 
England, than to the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety in the capital of Ireland—a city 
impoverished by the Union which has 
swept away our nobility and gentry; by 
the partial decay or absolute ruin of our 
arts, manufactures, and commerce, and 
by the breaking up of our national estab- 
lishments. But has that principle been 
applied to the British Museum? By no 
means. On the contrary, its grants of 
the public money, have of late years been 
materially increased, and in the last year 
amounted to nearly thirty thousand 
pounds, besides twenty thousand pounds 
voted towards a National Gallery in 
London, whilst the grants to the Dublin 
Society have been steadily reduced from 
ten thousand pounds to the paltry sum of 
five thousand five hundred pounds. We 
complain not of those enormous grants 
for the national establishments of Eng- 
land, but we protest as Irishmen against 
the application of a principle to our na- 
tional establishments, which would be 
ruinous to the national establishments of 
England. We claim for Ireland her fair 
share, her equitable portion of the public 
money, and let the Treasury, see that it 
it. he honestly expended in the public 
service. 

The proverbial ignorance of our peo- 
ple is one grand cause of their moral de- 
gradation. From this ignorance they 
must be emancipated before they can 
become either good citizens or good sub- 
jects. Whilst the government appears 
anxious to promote the, cause of educa- 
tion in Ireland, the Treasury strangely 
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overlooks or affects to despise the advan- 
tages of gratuitously instructing the pub- 
lic in the useful sciences, in the different 
departments of Natural History, Natural 
Philosophy, and Chemistry, and for the 
poor saving of about three hundred pounds 
a-year! deprives thousands and tens of 
thousands of the community of such 
important means of instruction. This 
sordid policy is greatly to be deprecated, 
particularly in the present excited and fe- 
verish state of the country. 

We are professed advocates for gratui- 


tously instructing the public in the useful 
sciences. We think such instruction ca- 
pable of producing a great moral effect 
on the people, and is particularly adapted 
for our country. Men who acquire a taste 
for science will very rarely be found in 
the ranks of political agitators—they will 
generally be lovers of order and friends 
to peace. Science humanizes and exalts 
the mind; it tends to preserve man 
from mean and vicious pursuits, and 
prompts him to useful and laudable un- 
dertakings. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


es 


The first general meeting of the Soci- 
ety was held at the Royal Irish Acade- 
my, on the 8th of February, on which 
occasion tae Provost, as president, deli- 
vered an able and eloquent address, on 
the advantages likely to be effected for 
this country, by the proper cultivation of 
Geology asa science, which has since been 
published at the request of the Society. 
During the course of last year, several 
original papers were read at the general 
meetings of the Society, among the prin- 
cipal were the following :— 

A paper on globular formations, by Dr. 
Stokes. 

Two papers on the study of Geological 
Science, and a paper on the Basaltic dis- 
trict of the north of Ireland, by Captain 
Portlock, F.G.S. M.R.1LA. 

A paper on the transformations of the 
County of Limerick, a Dr. Apjohn. 

And a paper on the Cervus Megaceros, 
or Fossil-deer of Ireland, by John Harte, 
Esq. M.R.1.A. 

It is not our intention at present to en- 
ter into a more detailed account of these 
communications, which contain much in- 
teresting and original matter, as we are 
informed that this Society intends shortly 
to publish a report of its transactions of 
the last year. 

The Society has now permanently en- 
gaged apartments in the Richmond Insti- 
tution, 37, Upper Sackville-street, where 
it will in future hold its general and other 
meetings; and deposit the collection (al- 
ready made) of specimens, books, maps, 
&c. for the advantage and convenience of 
members. 

Wm. Ainsworth, Esq. has just deliver- 
ed an highly interesting and instructive 


course of lectures on Geology, under the 
auspices of the Society, at the Society’s 
apartments, 37, Upper Sackville-ttreet. 

At present we have only to say, that 
in acountry like this, which has ever been 
so much divided by party feeling and peli- 
tical animosity, we are glad to find the 
introduction of any society, which will 
furnish (like the present one) some com- 
mon ground, on which men of all poli- 
tical creeds can meet in harmony, and 
leaving’ behind the angry’ feelings of public 
life, exert themselves together, for the 
advancement of science, and the develop- 
ment of the resources of their common 
country. 

On the 29th of November, 1831, a 
number of highly eminent and influential 
— met together, at the Provost’s 

ouse, for the purpose of forming a Geo- 
logical Society in Dublin, the objects of 
which, (as stated inthe words of their own 
resolutions) should be, to contribute to the 
progress of Geological science, by all pos- 
sible means, ‘and to cultivate more espe- 
cially such branches of Geology aud Mi- 
neralogy, as are likely to lead to im- 
provements in manufactures, in agricul- 
ture, in the construction of roads and ca- 
nals, in draining, in searching for coals 
and other minerals and more particularly 
in Ireland, where there is reason to be- 
lieve, that much remains to be discovered, 
which will reward the labours of patient 
and intelligent inquiry. 

To promote these objects, several reso- 
lutions ‘were then passed, and finally a so- 
ciety established, resembling in its consti- 
tution, as nearly as _—_— that of the 
Geological Society of London. 

The following officers’ were appointed 
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to act for the first year:— 
President: 
The Provost, T..C. D., M. R. L A. 
Vice Presidents. 
The Lord Chief Baron, H. M. G.S. L: 
7 Lord Rosse, 
Sir Charles Giesecke, F. G. S. M. R. I. A. 
Richard Griffith, Esq. M. R.I. A. F.G.8. 
Whitty Stokes, Esq. M. D. M. RI. A. 
Secretaries. 
Rev. H. Lloyd, F. T. C.D. M.R.I. A. 
Professor of Natural Philosoph, Trinity 
College. 
James Apjohn, Esq. M. D. M.R.I. A. 
Professor of Chemistry, Royal College 
of Surgeons. 
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Freasurers. 

Rev. Thos. Luby, F.T. C. D. 
Wm: Tighe Hamilton, Esq. 
Conncil. 

Maziere Brady, Esq. 
Professor Hamilton, F. R. S. M.R.1. A. 
George A, Hamilton, Esq. 
Robert Hutton, Esq. F. G. S. 
Arthur Jacoh, Esq. M. D. M. R. E. A. 
Henry Fry, Esq. 

Barth. Clifford Lloyd, Esq. 
John M‘Donald, Esq. M. D. 
Lord Oxmantown, M. A. 8.L. 
David R. Pigott, Esq. 

Rev. George S. Smith, F. T. C. D. 
Thomes Staples, Bart. L. L. D. 
Isaac Weld, Esq. F. G. S. 





BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 


——- 


The following isan abstract of the 
proceedings of the Society, since those 
which we noticed in our last number. 

November 7. 

On the Grains cultivated in the Bel- 
fast Botanic Garden, during last year— 
read by Mr. Edmund Getty, in which 
was noticed their respective productive- 
ness, their adaptation to our climate, and 
their fitness for particular soils. 

‘ove t. 

On vision in man and the lower ani- 
mals, by Dr. H. Purdon. Dr. Purdon 
commenced his paper by describing briefly 
the phenomena attending the passage ot 
light through various media, and the al- 
terations produccd on its course by diffe- 
rent surfaces, he then applied these prin- 
ciples to the human eye, having noticed 
its structure, and concluded by pointing 
out the peculiarities to be found in the 
eyes of the lower animals. 

November 28. 

On the food and process of nutrition 
in vegetables, by Mr. James Grimshaw, 
jun. In this paper, a description was 
given of those parts of the- plant, in 
which the functions necessary to its indi- 
vidual existence reside; a survey was 
then taken of the sources whence their 
food was derived—the peculiar nature of 
the food deduced, and the whole concluded 
by observations derived from the author’s 
own researches. 

December 12. 

On the cerebral development of ani- 

mals as connected with their instincts, 


and mental capacities, by Mr. Grattan, 

illustrated by magnified drawings, and by 

the crania of different animals, 
December 26. 

On the geographical distribution of 
Birds, by Dr. James D, Marshall. The 
paper was illustrated by a number of 
splendid specimens of stuffed birds, 
among which were the following :—The 
white-headed eagle of North America; 
the Golden eagle; the sea eagle ; the ger 
falcon; two large and rare species of 
crane, from the East Indies; the greater 
bird of paradise; numerous varieties of 
humming birds. Besides these, many of 
the following specimens, presented on 
this evening to the Museum, served as 
illustrations to this interesting paper :— 
The gigantic crane, measuring 15 feet 
between the tips of the wings. This 
bird is an inhabitant of Bengal, and is 
very rarely brought to Europe; it was 
presented by Mr. Edmund Getty—A 
rhinoceros’ horn ; presented by Mr, G: C. 
Hyndman.—A pelican from James Orr, 
Esq.—A remarkable species of vulture, 
from the East Indies; presented by Mr. 
R. S. M‘Adam.—A specimen of a rare 
and beautiful species of duck, also from 
the East, by Mr. Patterson.—Among 
the other donations of the evening, were 
a collection of bird skins, from Chili, 
transmitted from that country by Mr. 
James G. Hull, formerly of this town, 
and now a resident of Santiago de Chili. 
—Several cases, enclosing specimens of 
British birds and quadrupeds, and a num- 
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ber of reptiles from Derferera, by Mr. 
James Grimshaw, juu.—A trigger fish, 
from Mr. Hugh C. Clarke,—A collection 
of snakes and insects, from Carolina, by 
Mrs. Dickey, of M field. A Brent 
goose, and a small quadruped, from New 
Holland; presented by Dr. James D, 
Marshall.—A brazen spear head, from 
Mr. Hugh Kirkwood. 
January 2. 1833. 

On the genus Aranea of Linnzus, by 
Mr. Templeton, The reader com- 
menced by noticing the external and in- 
ternal conformation ; in the latter dwel- 
ling on the circulatory system, pointing 
out the discoveries of Cuvier, and Tre- 
viranus,, and detailing his own observa- 
tions on the blood, and the course of the 
vessels through the thorax, legs, and or- 
gans of prehension of the animal, he 
then alluded to the position assigned the 
genus by Linnewus, Cuvier, and Lamarck, 
and concluded by describing the peculiari- 
ties of habit in the several subgenera.— 
Specimens of many genera, and nume- 
rous drawings were exhibited. 

January 16. 
On the present inhabitants of Brazil, 
communicated by Mr, Mitchell. The 
paper was written by Mr, Mitchell, jun., 
and contained his observations, after a 
residence of 10 years in Brazil, on the 
different stocks from whence the present 
population have been derived, and on the 
peculiarities of their mental and physical 
powers, 

January 23. 

An interesting paper was read by one 
of the Members on the Natural History 
and Antiquities of the neighbourhood of 
Portarlington, in the Queen's County. 
This was illustrated by a number of 
drawings of the scenery in that part of 
Ireland, taken on the spot; and also by 
specimens of various objects of Natural 
History procured there,—The paper gave 
rise to an animated conversation. in the 
latter part of the evening, in which 
various Members of the Society took a 
part. The following donations were pre- 
sented on this occasion:—A New Zea- 
land boat, and the fruit of the nutmeg 
tree, from Dr, Birnie, R. N,; pendent 
nest of the grossbeak, from Dr. M:Cor- 
mac; 2 jays, some insects, and fossils, 
from Portarlington, presented by Mr. W. 


Patterson ; specimens of copper ore, from ; 


Learned Societies. 


[ Feb. 


from Mr R. Pat- 
from Mr. Miller, 


the county Wicklow, 
terson; a white rat, 
Comber; a pole cat, and a raven, from 
Captain Fayner, R. N.; specimen of 
magnetic rock, from the Island of As- 
cension, and Scoriz, from Graham’s 
Island, from Lieut, Graves, R. N; spe- 
cimens of calcareous incrustation, from 
the Solfatara, in the Campagna di Roma; 
of the Rhododendron ferrugineum, or 
rusty leaved rosebag, from the Mer. de 
Glace, in Switzerland; aud of the ma- 
terials used in forming the Mosaic paint- 
ings at the chutch of St. Mark, at 
Venice ; a pair of horns of the chamoris ; 
and a catalogue (in German) of the cel- 
lection of Swiss birds, in the possession 
of Sprungli at Bern, from Mr. Wm. 
Thompson; an ancient Mexican manu- 
script, written on paper made from the 
plant Magney, a species of Aloe, from 
Robert M‘Calmont, Esq. of Abbeylands, 

The Museum was opened to the pub- 
lic on the Ist of last month. A well 
proportioned. and handsome room, nearly 
tifty feet’in length, contains the collec- 
tions ef specimens, some of them dis- 
played upon the wall of the apartment, 
and others in cases of various kinds, On 
opening the door, the first object which 
meets the eye is a cast of the Gladiator, 
the full size of the original statue. From 
the pedestal on which it stands, to the 
door, the floor is occupied by several cases 
of rich and valuable shells, the property 
of Dr. Drummond, the President of the 
Natural History Society. On either side 
of these are double ranges of cases, in 
which minerals, fossils, shells, and insects 
are deposited, A case, at one end of 
the room contains a number of small 
quadrupeds, and is surmounted by a boa 
constrictor. Another, at the opposite 
extremity, contains some. large lizards, 
and a variety of corrallines, over which 
is placed an Esquimaux canoe. In a flat 
case, on the right hand ‘side of the door, 
are placed some interesting antiquities ; 
and, on the left hand, a case of about 20 
feet in length, and 12 in height, contains 
some of our rarer native birds, with ma- 
ny of those of the. tropical climates, 
This case is surmounted by three noble 
eagles, of different kinds, and in various 
attitudes. The scientific arrangement 
has not yet been, in every department, 


completed. 
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